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BREAD BAKING IN EUROPE 






THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By Joun C. SUMMERS 


Although the Europeans introduced 
bread making into America, the ma- 
terials used, the methods employed, and 
the types of bread made in these two 
countries at this time differ very widely. 
The Europeans have stubbornly clung 
to the old methods, while the Americans 
have improved upon these and are still 
making much more rapid progress in this 
important industry. The European is 
more conservative, and more inclined to 
be satisfied with doing things like his 
forefathers did them than is the Ameri- 
can. 

A description of bread making as done 
today in some of the representative east- 
ern empires will serve to illustrate the 
marked contrasts that we find existing 
in the art and science of bread manu- 
facture among these closely related peo- 
ples, as well as furnish a comparison 
between bread and its method of manu- 
facture here and in the East. 


BREAD MAKING IN ENGLAND 


Thirty per cent or more of the flour 
used by English bakers is made from 
local wheat. This is a soft wheat, and 
the flour made therefrom is very weak. 
About 70 per cent of the flour used is 
imported from the United States or 
Canada, or milled from wheat imported 
from these two countries. Most of the 
English milled flour is treated with per- 
sulphate or chlorine, or both. As a result 
of such drastic treatment the gluten of 
the flour is greatly broken down and a 
weak, poor quality remains. 

The American imported flours are 
usually untreated, strong and of good 

uality. Those in more general use are 
the popular brands, produced by Minne- 
apolis, or other spring wheat millers. 
The larger bread manufacturers use 50 
to 75 per cent of this good grade im- 
ported flour. 

Although the Jewish bakers operate 
dirty shops, they use good flour and the 
best of other materials in the making of 
bread. This is usually good in quality, 
often better than that made by English 
bakers. 

Straight doughs are in general use in 
England. Four- to five-hour doughs are 
run in the larger factories, while in the 
smaller shops eight- to ten-hour doughs 
are most generally practiced. An aver- 
age formula for the larger shops is as 
follows: 

Flour, 280 lbs (one sack). 

Water, 140 lbs (14 10-lb gallons). 

Yeast, 1% Ibs (best compressed Dutch). 

Sugar, none. 

Malt, % to 1 Ib (flour or extract). 

Milk, 3 to 6 Ibs (dry). 

Shortening, none to 1 Ib, 

Salt, 3% Ibs. 

Yeast food, 12 oz to 1 Ib, 

Temperature, 82 degrees. 

Time, 4 to 6 hours. 

The doughs are seldom punched be- 
fore they are taken. Whenever punched, 
this is done only once. 

The two popular types are tin or pan 
bread, and bottom (French or milk) 
bread. The pan bread might be either 
the plain top or the split top. 

Coburg bread is made from a large, 
round piece of dough of sufficient size to 
make a,two-pound loaf. Just before 
being introduced into the oven it is 
cut twice across the top, the cuts form- 
ing a plus. 

Cottage bread is also a popular type. 
This weighs two pounds, and is made 
of two round, flattened pieces of dough, 
one placed on top of the other. When 
ready to bake a hole is made through the 
center with one’s thumb or a spike. The 
top part weighs about three quarters of 
a pound and the bottom about a pound 
and a quarter. This is a rough appear- 
ing loaf, but one that is in considerable 
demand. 

The Coburg and cottage bread might 
be baked either on the sole of the oven 
or in shallow pans. 

The ordinary sandwich bread, made 
in square, covered tins, is also much in 
vogue. 

While some Belgian or French dis- 
tillers’ yeast is used, the Dutch predomi- 
nates. This is much the best and strong- 
est yeast available. It sells for about 
20c per lb, American money. 

Malt, milk and yeast food are not 


used together. The bakers do not have 
a clear conception as to the dissimilarity 
of these products. They seem to think 
that they all serve the same purpose in 
bread making. They fail to realize their 
individual values, and that the best loaf 
might contain all three in the right pro- 
portions. Many British bakers pride 
themselves in that they use neither of 
these, claiming that they only use “pure” 
ingredients. They are entirely ignorant 
of the fact that these substances might 
be, and usually are, just as pure, whole- 
some and valuable as the flour, yeast, 
salt, etc., commonly used. 

English bakers make up, proof, and 
bake bread in a manner very similar to 
that of the American bakers. Bread 
made in England has considerable color 
and crust on the top, but is pale on the 
sides and bottom because of the small 
amount of sugars contained therein or 
because of the old doughs from which it 
is made, 

In England the two-pound loaves are 
the best sellers. The average price, in 
American currency, is eight cents for a 
two-pound loaf, or four cents per pound. 
When considering this low price, how- 
ever, one must realize that the purchase 
value of money in England is nearly 
twice that in America. Considering this 
and the lower ingredient cost of English 
bread, because of the poorer formulas 
used, one will readily see that the real 
money value of American and English 
bread is not greatly different. 


e SCOTCH BREAD 


The Scotch bakers use about the same 
flours as do the bakers in England. 
Their bread is made from long ‘sponge 
doughs. The time of fermentation of 
the sponges is usually 8 to 12 hours, 
often 14 to 16. Then an additional fer- 
mentation of a few hours is given to the 
dough. Some Parisian barm is used, but 
usually fermentation is produced with 
yeast. The following is a typical for- 
mula: 

Flour, 280 Ibs, 

Yeast, 4 to 10 oz, 

Sugar, none. 

Malt, % to 1 Ib, 

Milk, none, 

Shortening, none. 

Salt, 5 to 7 Ibs. 

Temperature, sponge 75 degrees, dough 80. 

Milk is only used in fancy bread. 
Two per cent or more salt is used. The 
Scotch bakers usually bake batch bread. 
This is made by placing the pieces of 
dough very close together when intro- 
duced into the oven. As a result, the 
sides and ends touch during baking and 
are somewhat broken apart when re- 
moved from the oven. The bakers of 
Scotland are so strongly prejudiced 
against the use of thermometers that it 
is unusual to find one in use, 


FRENCH BREAD 


French bakers use mostly local flour 
in the making of bread. This is of poor 
color and quality. It is very weak, and 
contains only a small percentage of 
gluten, poor in quality. 

Fermentation is produced by a quick 
ferment and a short dough such as the 
following: 


FERMENT 
Flour, 35 kilograms. 
-Water, 20 liters. 


Yeast, 1 liter. 

Temperature, 60 degrees. 

Time, 2 hours. 

DOUGH 

Flour, 105 kilograms. 

Water, 60 liters. 

Yeast, 250 grams. 

Salt, 2.4 kilos. 

Milk (dry), 2 kilos. 

Malt (extract), 2 kilos. 

Temperature, 75 to 80 degrees. 

Time, 1 hour, 

Doughs made by the formula above 
are considered very rich, and are used 
in making rolls (petits pains). 

It is the usual custom for French bak- 
ers to use a piece of old sour dough as 
a starter of fermentation. This is a 
representative formula by which most 
of the bread of France is made: 

Sour dough, 8 kilograms, 

Water, 10 liters. 

Flour, 17% kilograms. 

Salt, 250 grams. 

Yeast, 312 grams. 

Temperature, 60 degrees. 

Time, % hour. 


The on is then divided into smaller 
pieces and placed in baskets for 15 
minutes, after which it is made up and 
proofed on cloth covered boards for 
about an hour and 20 minutes. As one 
will readily see, most of the fermentation 
takes place after the dough has been 
made into small loaves. The total time 
to the oven is only about two hours. 

French bakers use possibly the crudest, 
most unsanitary methods of bread. mak- 
ing in all Europe. Rolls of all sizes 
are in great demand. Their bread is the 
typical French bread of all sizes. Some 
loaves are as much as two feet six inches 
in length. Bread is even cheaper in 
France than in England. 


DUTCH BREAD 


The best bread made in Europe is 
that produced in Holland, it being very 
similar to that made in America. In 
Holland every ingredient used in the 
making of bread is tested. Close gov- 
ernment supervision is given this indus- 
try, and bread making materials must 
meet the specifications laid down. 

Dutch bakers use about 50 per cent of 
American imported flour and the bal- 
ance home milled flour of good grade 
made from imported American wheat. 
Straight doughs are in general use. 

Holland being a great dairy country, 
much milk is used in the making of 
bread. Bread containing this ingredient 
is labeled “M. B.” The value of bread 
is not based upon the size or weight of 
the loaf but (rightly) upon its composi- 
tion. The government has established 
specifications as to the chemical compo- 
sition of bread. These include maximum 
moisture, ash, protein, fat and carbo- 
hydrates. 

This is a matter well worth the serious 
consideration of our own government. 
It is not fair that the public should pay 
the same price for bread low in nutri- 
tional value as for bread highly nutri- 
tious. The raw material cost of bread 
made from rich formulas is much great- 
er than that made from poor ones. Some 
bread is really worth twice as much, 
pound for pound, as others. 

The best bread is not made from flour, 
water, yeast and salt alone, but from 
these ingredients and liberal amounts 
of sugar, shortening, milk and a small 
quantity of mineral salts of the right 
kinds. 

Government supervision of bakery san- 
itation is a thing also much needed 
everywhere. There are many bakeries 
in this and other countries that should 
be cleaned up or closed, In fairness to 
the public, rigid government inspection 
of bakeries should be made by honest, 
capable inspectors. This is being done 
locally in some cities, but federal in- 
spection should exist. 

In Holland, milk bread must contain 
at least 90 per cent of the liquid used, 
as fresh whole milk, or its equivalent in 
dry milk. If one’s bread is found to be 
below the standards he is heavily fined. 

Holland bakers make slack doughs. 
They use from 60 to 63 per cent liquid. 
They use 2 per cent salt and 2 per cent 
yeast, but very little sugar, and about 1 
per cent malt. Shortening is seldom 
used, but as much as 90 per cent of the 
liquid is whole milk. The fat of this 
proves sufficient, and is the best avail- 
able. The fermenting time of their 
doughs is about two and one half hours. 

Much of the yeast used in Europe is 
manufactured in Holland. This is strong, 
good in quality, and compares favorably 
with the best yeast made in Ameri¢a. 
The price is about 1lc per lb, American 
currency. 

Seventy-five per cent or more of the 
bread is pan bread, weighing 400 to 800 
grams—usually the latter. The twin 
loaves are very popular. The Dutch 
loaf is large, which would be expecte¢ 
from a slack dough, made from strong 
flour and containing a liberal quantity 
of yeast. 

The usual types of Vienna and sand- 
wich breads are made. Rye bread con- 
tains no yeast, and its keeping qualities 
are excellent. Brown and Jewish breads 
are also baked. The larger manufactur- 
ers make 90 per cent milk bread. Bread 
in Holland sells for about 5c per lb, 
American currency. 

While considerable advancement has 
been made in the baking industry of 
Europe during recent years, still there 
is great need of a much fuller appre- 
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ciation of the advantages of 


: modern 
ovens and machinery, better and more 
scientific methods of manufacture, more 


sanitary measures, better raw materials 
and a more liberal use of milk, ‘ 
ing and yeast food. 

In Europe, where bread is the staple 
food and a much greater quantity is 
consumed per capita than in the United 
States, its nutritional value is of the 
utmost importance, For bread to cop. 
tain the correct amounts of }j)roteins 
fats, carbohydrates and mineral alt. 
of the right kinds, and sufficicyt quan- 
tities of the three vitamins, it jjust hye 
made from a rich, well-balanced formyly 
composed of flour, yeast, sugars, milk. 
shortening, salt and yeast food. The 
following is a good average for): )Ja; 

Flour, 200 Ibs. 

Water, 115@120 Ibs. 

Yeast, 2% Ibs. 


Shorten- 


» 1@2 lbs. 

Milk (dry), 6 Ibs. 
Shortening, 5 Ibs. 

Salt, 3% Ibs. 

Yeast food, % Ib. 
Temperature, 80 degrees. 
Time, 2% to 3% hours. 





MONTANA'S EXPERIENCE 
IN AIDING THE FARMER 


Great Farts, Mont.—Mon i has 
had considerable experience d) ‘ng the 
past five years resulting fro. special 
legislation intended to “aid” t' — farm- 
ers. Most of it has been the un sirable 
sort. Thousands of dollars | been 
sunk in the effort to furnish h aid, 
and one county was confronted «ith an 
unfortunate situation that mad: of its 
board of commissioners resiz 


rather 

than face proceedings in co along 
criminal lines. 

On April 3 another chapter « ~ added 

when John C. O’Grady, dep: clerk 


and recorder of Sheridan Cow: ¥, was 
arrested at Plentywood, char with 
being short more than $2,000 ich he 
had collected from the farmers who, in 
1920, borrowed funds from tl: county 
with which to buy seed wheat. J he ac- 
cused gave bonds of $5,000. 

Shortages have been found 
places in connection with the se: 
and following the large amou: 
by the federal government, as 
by counties in 1920, one feder 
expressed the view that not m: 
30 per cent of the loans would 
collected. 

It has been an outstanding 
Montana that the chief clamor {. 
came from an element that imm 
turned to the study of how 
could be avoided. One of the : 
said to have been used was er 
descriptions, a factor which voi: 
chattel. 

Government aid here has demvonstrat- 
ed that the human frailty of those who 
come to seek such public charity is too 
great to bet against when loaning 
contributed by taxpayers, and thai state- 
ment has been proved true in such a 
small matter as the aid given by coun- 
ties in the fight against grasshop)ers in 
the wheat growing territory of the state. 
It has become necessary for the ci unties 
to mix the preparation and distri) te it 


other 
loans, 
oaned 
ell as 
agent 

than 
ver be 


ict in 
loans 
liately 
ibility 
ethods 
meous 


d the 


money 


in this form instead of furnishi + the 
sirup and the arsenic, as had be: the 
plan. Some counties furnished ran. 
But it was discovered that some | «rm- 
ers who sought such aid fed the |) in to 


their stock, used the sirup on the table 
and threw the arsenic into a goph« » hole 
where it would not damage anyth 


The claim is not made that the irm- 


ers are more unscrupulous in suc! !at- 
ters than others, but the facts are ~lat- 
ed as evidence of the proposition that 
government aid in ordinary busine “f- 


fairs is a wrong principle, because — re- 
moves the incentive that makes for  m™- 
mon honesty and real personal effo. _ 

Among the leaders of the mover = !9 
Montana for the McNary-Hauge' ‘il! 
are many who have never had an) ‘%- 
tended experience in farm work, 1d 


some of the more active have been « -!- 
ly interested in the farm from the :l¢ 
of a swivel chair and a roll-top « -§: 
As shouters for “Aid for the farm 

however, they make a rather © -Y 


chorus at times. 
Joun A. Curr 





Since 1921, wool prices have more t 
doubled. 
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THE CHICAGO MEETING 
(f¥" Thursday and Friday of this week will be held in Chicago a 


meeting which may be of the utmost importance to the future of 
the milling industry. While officially styled the annual meeting of 
directors and delegates of the Millers’ National Federation, it is open 
+o all millers, and its deliberations should and doubtless will take the 
form of a continuation of those friendly conferences held in October 
and January which accomplished so much in the redirection of the 


spirit of millers. 


Just now milling is in a position where it may very easily turn 
iackward and retrace its steps down the hill, or it may fix its purpose 


i the higher goal and go forward to better days. 


The will and pur- 


ose of the leaders of the industry are on trial equally with the faith 


nd determination of the rank and file. 


If the leadership proves itself 


ise, confident and courageous there can be no doubt of the result. 
What the industry needs just now is not formality of procedure, 
though this has its place in the maintenance of good order and 
ceping the record. The essential need is for fellowship in faith and 
e determination to succeed, a harmony and singleness of purpose, a 
\ecision to re-establish in the industry those sound principles of busi- 
ess which will echo in the trade’s balance sheet of things accomplished. 
These ends can be gained. The leadership in undertaking them 
longs by right to the Millers’ National Federation, the long record 
f trade service of which has earned for it the confidence and respect 


f its members and of millers generally. 


It remains for it to accom- 


plish the rejuvenation of the spirit of the industry, as in the past it 
has successfully handled its more material affairs. 

To Mr. Blish, the new president, has come not alone the greatest 
honor which millers can accord to one of their number, but also a unique 


and unusual opportunity to render service. 


Enjoying to an excep- 


tional degree the confidence and friendship of members of the industry, 
the way lies before him to accomplish much in the way of inspiring the 
whole trade body so to adjust itself as to assure the realization of those 
better days which already are in prospect. 








THE RETIRING PRESIDENT 

I WOULD be particularly ungracious 

if millers, in weleoming the new presi- 
dent of the Federation, did not pause 
for a word of appreciation of the ex- 
ceptional services rendered by the retir- 
ing executive, Mr. Charles L. Roos. This 
ervice, extending over two years, has 
covered an especially trying time in the 
affairs of the industry, and the calls upon 
the effort and time of the Federation’s 
head have been frequent and mandatory. 

In spite, however, of the requirements 
of his own private interests, Mr. Roos 
has never evaded any call or resorted to 
expediency or improperly delegated au- 
thority to avoid the giving of his own 
‘ime and energy. Through long familiar- 
ity with the organization’s affairs he knew 
in the beginning some part of the sacri- 
fice which the position would require, but 
when these anticipated demands were 
greatly exceeded he responded with equal 
readiness. In the long list of men who 
have given freely to the cause of their 
industry, none deserves higher place than 
Mr. Roos. 

The Federation, as things now stand, 
requires too much of its president, more 
than any man not in a position of semi- 
retirement from active business should 
properly be called upon to give. The 
voluntary service of those who have held 
the office is a fine evidence of their un- 
selfishness and sacrifice; yet some way 
Should be found to lessen the burden 
which each year is placed upon some mill- 


er who, in every case, has already given 
years of time and effort to the service 
of the industry. 


ANOTHER NUISANCE 

ONGRESSMAN Burtness has intro- 

duced a bill requiring that all flour 
moving in interstate or foreign com- 
merce must be labeled to show whether it 
is made of spring wheat, hard winter 
wheat, soft wheat, or a combination of 
two or more such wheats. Considering 
the present attitude of Congress toward 
legislation of every kind, it is alto 
gether probable that this measure will 
never even come to a vote, but there is 
always a chance that bills of this sort 
may unexpectedly be passed simply be- 
cause no one takes the trouble to oppose 
them. 

Congressman Burtness has frankly 
said that the purpose of his measure is 
to help the spring wheat country mills. 
He contends that “such mills as the state 
owned mill of North Dakota and the 
privately owned ones grinding local flour 
in the spring wheat states manufacture 
a higher grade of flour than mills using 
either hard winter wheat or soft wheat or 
a combination of such wheats.” He be- 


lieves that the requirement provided by - 


the measure would materially help the 
sale of flour ground exclusively from 
spring wheat, at the expense of all other 
competing types. 

This may. or may not be true. No- 
body objects to a law requiring the 
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truthful and accurate labeling of food 
products, provided such a law can be 
reasonably complied with, and above all 
provided it can be equitably adminis- 
tered. The great trouble with the Burt- 
ness bill is that it would be nearly im- 
possible to follow, and absolutely im- 
possible to enforce. 

Practically all the larger mills use 
varying wheat mixtures, depending on 
the quality of the wheat they receive. 
These mixtures change from week to 
week and even from day to day; it 
would be out of the question for such 
mills to change the labeling on their 
sacks often enough to conform to the 
exact facts. Only the mills using wheat 
from a single district would be in a po- 
sition to comply with the provisions of 
such a law, and their total trade is very 
much less than that of the mills which 
vary their milling mixtures in order to 
keep their flour quality uniform. 

The most serious trouble, however, 
would come through the opportunity 
such a bill would give for unscrupulous 
buyers to get out of their contract obli- 
gations. It is practically, and perhaps 
utterly, impossible to determine by chem- 
ical analysis whether a flour is made 
from a mixture of spring and hard win- 
ter wheat or from either of the two 
singly. As was found in the case of 
bleached flour, there are chemists and 
inspectors who will certify to anything 
a buyer may wish; if an _ unscrupu- 
lous flour purchaser wanted to evade his 
contract, all he would have to do would 
be to secure a certificate stating that 
the flour was misbranded under the 
terms of the Burtness bill, and it would 
be almost impossible to prove him wrong. 

The millers have had trouble enough 
in the past by reason of laws providing 
loopholes for evasive buyers to crawl 
through, and they certainly have no wish 
to see another regulation of the same 
kind established. They are quite ready 
to accept any reasonable ruling as to 
the accurate branding of their products, 
but since most of the larger mills would 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to com- 
ply with the provisions of the Burtness 
bill, and since the measure would be 
a very dangerous weapon in the hands 
of unscrupulous flour buyers, the prog- 
ress of the bill should be carefully 
watched, and if it appears at all likely to 
be passed the facts regarding its appli- 
cation should be laid clearly and em- 
phatically before Congress. 

GRINDING THEIR OWN 

HE Northwestern Miller has recent- 

ly received an unusual number of 
letters asking why, with the present low 
price of wheat and the apparently high 
prices of flour and feed, it would not 
be advantageous to the farmers to install 
local or community mills and have their 
wheat ground on a toll basis. The num- 
ber of these letters indicates that the 
attempt to return to the milling practices 
of fifty and one hundred years ago is 
seriously interesting farmers in a great 
many parts of the country, and thus the 
arguments pro and con are worth stating 
anew. 

An extract from a typical letter of 
this variety runs thus: “We pay $8.80 a 
barrel for flour hereabouts, and sell five 
bushels of wheat at not more than $4.75. 
Out of these five bushels the miller gets 
one hundred pounds of feed, which we 
buy back at about one and one quarter 
cents a pound. This means that the 
farmer sells the wheat for $4.75, and 
pays $10.05 for the products. This cer- 
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tainly seems out of proportion, when you 
remember that the old milling toll used 
to be not more than one ¢enth.” 


In many instances the figures present- 
ed by the seekers after information are 
more or less grossly incorrect, but the 
ones quoted above are undoubtedly in 
the main accurate. There is no doubt 
that the farmer today buys back the 
products of his wheat for a little more 
than double what he gets for the sale of 
the raw material. It is also undoubtedly 
true that, if his wheat were ground on a 
toll basis, he would get his flour and feed 
very much cheaper than he now does. 

In exactly the same way, the farmer 
who raises sheep would pay far less for 
a suit of clothes if he went back to the 
customs of his ancestors, spinning his 
own yarn and weaving his own cloth 
from the wool of his own sheep. He does 
not do this, for the good reason that the 
saving effected is not sufficient to offset 
what he loses in the matter of service. 
He wants to sell the wool for cash, in 
order to buy therewith, not simply cloth- 
ing, but whatever else he may require. 

The fundamental reason why the 
manufacture of commodities made from 
farm products is now centralized is that 
farming has become a business. In the 
old days the farmer lived largely, and in 
many cases entirely, by barter; he raised 
or made nearly everything he needed, and 
the few things he had to buy were pur- 
chased through a simple system of ex- 
change. Nowadays, on the other hand, 
the farmer demands both cash and serv- 
ice. Above all, he wants credit. He 
wants to buy his agricultural, household 
and personal requirements with the privi- 
lege of deferred payment, and he wants 
them delivered to him when and as he 
needs them. 

In this respect the farmer is in almost 
exactly the same position as the city 
dweller. The housewife can unquestion- 
ably save money by home baking, just 
as she could save by home spinning and 
weaving. She could save by using lamps 
instead of electric lights, and by carrying 
home her purchases herself instead of 
hiring other people to deliver them. In 
general, however, she has decided that it 
is better and wiser to spend more money 
for service in order to save her time and 
strength for other purposes. 


If the wheat grower were content to 
exchange his wheat for its equivalent in 
flour and feed, doing his own hauling to 
and from the mill, and providing his own 
sacks, the small community mill, working 
on a toll basis, would still find economic 
justification. The fact is, however, that 
the farmer ‘has no intention of doing 
this; indeed, he cannot possibly do it be- 
cause of the variety of things he must 
purchase. He must sell his wheat for 
cash, and thus convert it into commodities 
of many varieties, and also into a very 
large amount of service. Accepting the 
figures given in the letter already quoted, 
the farmer who sells five bushels of 
wheat for $4.75 is paying $5.30 for the 
privilege of exchanging his wheat for 
anything he chooses, for having his flour 
and feed, as well as all the other com- 
modities he buys, kept in store and de- 
livered to him whenever he wants them, 
and for the privilege of buying them on 
credit terms. Toll milling enables the 
farmer to exchange wheat for flour and 
feed, and nothing else; the commercial 
grain trade and milling industry enable 
him to exchange his wheat for commodi- 
ties manufactured anywhere in the world 
and delivered at his door. 





(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, April 23.) 


Puiapevenia, Pa.—Flour sells slowly 
at last week’s rates. Millfeed is steady 
under light offerings, but trade is quiet. 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Flour trade shows 
slight improvement, though the general 
tone of the market continues quiet. Mill- 
feed is in fair demand. 

Barrimore, Mo.—Flour is holding firm 
at last figures, yet demand hesitates be- 
cause of the easier feeling in wheat. 
Feed is unchanged and slow throughout. 

Pirrssurcu, Pa —The flour market 
opened the week with light demand and 
no strength. Shipping directions are 
reported much improved, Millfeed is in- 
active. 

Cuicaco, Inu.—Flour prices are un- 
changed. New business continues very 
quiet, but shipping directions are much 
freer. Feed prices are unchanged, and 
the market continue: rather quiet. 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Buyers are unwill- 
ing to follow mills’ advances, so the 
volume of trading is small. No real busi- 
ness is looked for until the holidays are 
over, and wheat has a more definite posi- 
tion. 

Cotumsvus, On1o.—There is very little 
change in the flour situation. Somewhat 
better inquiry is reported, but sales are 
few and far between; Prices are un- 
changed. Feed is in fair demand for 
quick shipment. Offerings are light. 

Toronto, Ont—Sales of Canadian 
springs for export slackened over the 
holidays. Sellers are now asking 32s 3d, 
c.i.f., London, and 32s 9d, Glasgow, May 
seaboard loading. Domestic trade is 
quiet at previous prices. Millfeed is 
scarce and firm, basis $17, Fort William. 

Mitwavuxkee, Wis.—The general aspect 
of the flour market appears improved. 
Inquiry is more active and asking prices 
more acceptable on moderate prompt de- 
livery requirements. Rye flour remains 
dull. Prices are firm, but nominally un- 
changed. Middlings are in better re- 
quest, and prices are returning to a pre- 
mium over bran. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Demand has improved 
in the last few days for low grade and 
clears, presumably for export to Latin 
American markets and Germany. It is 
very difficult to move high trade flours, 
but prices are holding up well despite 
this fact. It is thought that conditions 
will remain unchanged until the new 
crop. Demand for millfeed is dull and 
the market quiet. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS 
MEET IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Over 100 millers of the 
Southwest gathered in Kansas City to- 
day to attend the meeting of exporters 
which precedes the annual meeting of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League. As 
many more are expected to be present 
when the latter is called to order tomor- 
row. The Kansas Millers’ Club also met 
this morning to discuss trade conditions 
and prospects. 

At the export meeting, the chairman 
of the export committee of the league, 
H. D. Yoder, presided. He introduced 
George R. Meyercort, president Ameri- 
can Manufacturers’ Foreign Credit Un- 
derwriters, who went into considerable 
detail to explain the work of that or- 
ganization. The interest Mr. Meyercort 
aroused was demonstrated by the close 
questioning to which he was subjected 
at the conclusion of his talk. 

At the meeting tomorrow, the reports 
of the secretary, the chairman of the ex- 
port committee, the president and the 
commerce counsel will be heard. The 
rest of the time will be utilized by gen- 
eral discussion. It is expected that sec- 
tion 28 of the merchant marine act, the 
tariff recently enacted, and rate mat- 
ters, will be the principal topics brought 
up. 
"he his report, C. V. Topping, secre- 
tary, will discuss briefly the various mat- 
ters which his office has handled during 
the past year. In regard to section 28, 
he says: 

“There are a great many ports at the 
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present time where the Shipping Board 
does not have service, and we feel that 
the law should be postponed, especially 
on flour, until such time as regular serv- 
ice is established.” 

The report of the export committee 
deals with the subject in much the same 
way. It describes the act, and says: 

“This unbelievable discrimination 
against American flour will interfere 
with the export sales to those ports to 
which we cannot use American steamship 
lines. Last year 4,500,000 bbls Canadian 
flour were shipped in bond through Unit- 
ed States north Atlantic ports. Notwith- 
standing that American shipping service 
is offered to the principal foreign ports, 
conditions are constantly arising that 
make necessary the use of nearly all 
ships, both foreign and American.” 

The message went on to describe the 
reasons for the league’s opposition to 
the act. 

The McNary-Haugen bill also came in 
for comment. In Secretary Topping’s 
report he discussed the proposed increase 
in cost of casualty insurance, which 
would increase the cost to flour mills 
from 1.66 to 2.52. On elevators the 
raise in” rates would be about 21 per 
cent. These figures were given for the 
state of Oklahoma. In Kansas the in- 
crease would amount to about 8 per cent. 

Between 25 and 30 members of the 
league will leave tomorrow night on spe- 
cial Pullmans for Chicago, where they 
will attend the annual meeting of the 


Millers’ National Fedeization on April 24. 
The. official delegates from the Kansas 
City Millers’ Club to the latter meeting 
are Thad L. Hoffman, president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., and Harry G. Ran- 
dall, vice president and general manager 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Harvey E. Yantis. 


ARGENTINE CORN CROP 
LARGEST SINCE 1914-15 


Buenos Ares, Arcentina, April 22.— 
(Special Cable)—The total yield of corn 
is officially estimated at 6,860,000 metric 
tons (269,598,000 bus). This compares 
with 152,877,000 bus last year, and is 
the largest corn yield since 1914-15, when 
the crop was estimated at 325,179,000 bus. 

W. J. Lams. 








CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
MILL DESTROYED BY FIRE 


Sunsoury, Pa.—The Blank & Gottshall 
flour mill here was completely destroyed 
by fire on April 17, together with 16,000 
bus wheat and other grain, entailing a 
loss of $200,000. The mill was built 35 
years ago, and was one of the largest 
flour mills in central Pennsylvania. The 
loss is partially covered by insurance. It 
is understood that plans are under way 
to rebuild. Dust explosions were numer- 
ous during the fire. C. C. Larus. 
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The following table shows the fo 
at milling centers for the past tw veeks 
with comparisons, in barrels: > 
April 14 Apr : 

April 19 April 12 192 1999 

Minneapolis ...186,538 203,278 346,7 30,11 
a an visesss 4,025 10,100 13,2 818 
Duluth-Superior 8,870 9,615 141 0.9 
Milwaukee ..... 








Totals ....... 199,433 222,993 375 
Outside mills*. .165,993 216,550 183 





Ag’gate sprg.365,426 439,543 56 
3 








1 
gO eee 0,600 30,600 28.5 000 
St. Louist 41,900 40,200 39 Ean 
Buffalo ... . «122,510 134,135 95 9 
Rochester 5,700 4,200 6, 7 954 
Chicago ....... 34,000 33,000 19 1 000 
Kansas City.... 87,702 89,760 90 7.400 
Kansas Cityt...271,954 274,922 262 6,120 
GORGE . occccece 10,492 12,270 16 29% 
St. Joseph ..... 35,838 24,951 .. 
OE oc 54k ness 15,309 15,239 .. 30,195 
Wichita ....... 31,335 32,165 . 
Toledo .... - 81,700 33,900 22, 16.800 
Toledof ... - 75,977 80,146 53,9 45,745 
Indianapolis ... ..... 8,487 9.5 229 
Nashville** ....107,517 99,287 94,; 10,110 
Portland, Oreg. 38,427 36,601 32,6 19,100 
Seattle ......5% 35,723 35,766 17,1 7,780 
Tacoma ......-+ 13,143 14,472 21,%: 21,300 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIV! 
The following table shows the p: tages 


of activity of mills at various po The 


figures represent the relation of act veek- 
ly output of flour, as reported to T rth- 
western Miller, to possible output full- 
time schedule, operating six days ; eek: 
April | pril 15 

April 19 April 12 19: 1922 

Minneapolis ...... 33 36 42 
St. Paul ...cernsoe. 16 40 35 
Duluth-Superior .. 24 26 30 
Milwaukee ........ .. <<. . 
Outside milis* .... 48 54 39 
Average spring.. 37 42 39 
Bt. Leewls ..cccsvce 48 48 40 
St. Louist ........ 48 46 15 
pe 74 81 47 
Rochester ........ 36 23 39 
ee 85 82 { 53 
Kansas City ...... 58 59 ‘ 68 
Kansas Cityt ..... 54 54 5 55 
GERBEE occccccccce 42 49 7 91 
St. Joseph ........ 78 52 ; 
BERS cccccwescces 38 38 66 
.., Fea 48 49 - 
SEED 26cnvans cus 69 74 4 3 
:,..... rere 58 69 4 37 
Indianapolis ...... .. 42 ' 36 
Nashville** ....... 52 49 4 46 
Portland, Oreg..... 61 59 5 33 
EE cccdéeseseds 68 68 3 4 
DTRCOMA 2c. cesccee 23 25 3 37 
DOtANe oncccseces 52 54 47 48 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mi yut- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+tFiour made by mills outside of § 1is, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of sout! tern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but in« of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states m in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern m n- 
cluding Nashville. 





GENERAL STRIKE STOPS 
HAVANA PORT BUSINESS 


Havana, Cusa, April 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Havana port workmen ‘ave 
carried into effect their threat 
general strike. All labor stopped in the 
harbor yesterday. 

A conference between employers and 
government officials was held on 5: ‘ur- 
day in an effort to arrange a satisfa ‘ory 
settlement, but negotiations faile to 
appease the strikers. 

The situation with regard to the } "t's 
commerce is serious, and it is havin. an 
unfortunate effect u the entire © - 
munity. It is eeu Gewerer, tha: the 
very seriousness of the strike will 1) 5- 
sitate an early settlement. 

It is estimated that about 30,000 - | ks 
of flour for Havana were on the wh. «s 
last Saturday, with disposition of i! |" 
possible. 

Luis Menenvez Bian 


Strike Hampers Vessel Companies 
New Orteans, La.—The dock strik: +t 
Havana is hampering certain steam 
lines, it is admitted, while others 
they will continue to serve that port 
has been suggested that millers in Am 
ica intending to ship flour to Hav: | 
get in touch with some freight forwar( 
at New Orleans for advice on the siti 
tion at Havana before actual shipm: 
is made, as some of the lines that expe 
to re-enter Havana may have made « 
rangements to discharge which at t! - 
time have not been completed. 
R. A. SuLiivan. 


April 23, 1924 
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Toronto, Ont.—The imperial shipping 
board has arrived in Canada from Eng- 
land for the purpose of taking evidence 
on the subject of ocean freight rates as 
they affect the trade of this country with 
the United Kingdom, and to hear any 
complaints that Canadian shippers may 
wish to make concerning such matters. 
[he government of Canada is assisting, 
and has placed all official facilities in its 
power at the service of the board. Sir 
Halford MacKinder is chairman, 

During the past year this board has 
been steadily engaged in effecting read- 
justments in ocean rates between the 
‘notherland and other parts of the em- 
pire, and has corrected a number of in- 
justices that had grown out of the un- 
regulated rate making of the ocean 
steamship companies. One of the most 
Jaring of these was the discrimination 
acainst Canadian as compared with 
i nited States flour in transatlantic rates. 
While this was in effect, Canadian flour 
was obliged to pay as much as 8c per 

‘)] more than the rate for United States 
flour on vessels sailing from United 
States ports, and no reasonable defense 
of this discrimination was ever advanced 
ty the shipping companies. 

Canadian millers are indebted to the 
imperial shipping board, urged on by the 
-overnment at Ottawa and the Canadian 

sh commissioner in London, for the 
emoval of this heavy handicap. Equal- 
'y jn these rates has, however, never 
‘een permanently established, and the 

inadian National Millers’ Association 

is taken the present opportunity of 

resenting a brief on the subject, with 

view to the prevention of any -recur- 
rence in the future of such an evil. The 
Dominion Millers’ Association (repre- 
enting the winter wheat mills of On- 
tario) has prepared a statement of this 
same nature. 

Another matter to be taken up will be 
the case of the Canadian oatmeal mills. 
r'hey are still suffering under discrim- 
ination in ocean rates, and nothing they 
have so far been able to do for them- 
selves has brought any redress. Their 
case is now to be presented in full by 
the Canadian government, and a read- 
justment on terms of equality with flour 
asked for, 

Representation is also to be made on 
the subject of the relationship between 
wheat and flour rates and an effort made 
to get these put upon some fixed basis 
of relative costs of such carrying serv- 
ice. This is an old and thorny question. 
It has never been fairly dealt with by 
the ocean carriers, but, with a board 
such as the present one to act the part 
of a benevolent neutral and effectively 
to interfere, if necessary, it is hoped 
that broader considerations will hereafter 
govern the shipping companies in this 
respect. 

Still another old score that is to be 
dealt with while the board is in Canada 
is the matter of ocean insurance rates. 
These have always been heavily against 
Canadian ports on the St. Lawrence, and 
the dominion government has many times 
sought to have them equalized on a basis 
more in accordance with the hazards in- 


* 


be largely in small lots. 





Flour production for the week of April 13-19 showed a general re- 
duction from the preceding week. The spring wheat mills, reporting output 
$7 per cent of capacity, showed a loss of five points; the hard winter wheat 
mills just about held their own, at 55 per cent. The Ohio-Indiana-Michigan 
soft winter wheat mills dropped sharply, from 69 per cent to 58. Buffalo’s 
output went down seven points, to 74 per cent; the mills of the St. Louis 
district showed a one point gain, to 48 
Coast there was little change, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma reporting 
61, 68 and 23 per cent, respectively. 


* * 


With wheat a trifle stronger, Chicago May showing a gain of 2c from 
April 15 to 22, flour and feed prices were generally firm, with a slight 
ain in most grades. Compared with a year ago, the average index price 
or flour is about 75c per bbl down, while wheat bran is averaging about 
$6.50 per ton below what it was a year ago. 
18 per cent lower than last year at this time, flour has declined about 
14 per cent and feed about 20. The general course of the flour business 
shows little change, the total volume being fair, but buying continuing to 


* * 


In Washington the millers gained another point in the further post- 
ponement of the application of section 28 of the Jones act; it now appears 
probable that a satisfactory arrangement can be made whereby wheat 
and flour will receive equal treatment under the export law. The publica- 
tion of the Tariff Commission’s report on wheat and wheat products pro- 
vided much valuable information as to the basis on which the import duties 
on wheat and flour were advanced and those on wheat feeds were reduced. 


per cent. On the north Pacific 


In other words, with wheat 








volved. Many millions of public money 
have been spent in making the St. Law- 
rence safe for ocean vessels, but, so far, 
the improvements thus brought about 
have not been reflected in insurance rates. 
Now this matter is to be brought to an 
issue. In the event of failure to secure 
lower rates, it is understood the govern- 
ment has remedies of its own to put into 
effect that will meet the situation fully. 

The board held its first sitting in Mont- 
real on Thursday, April 17, and was in 
Toronto on Monday, April 21, the re- 
sults of both sessions being described as 
satisfactory to millers. 

A. H. Battey. 





SECOND LARGEST WHEAT 
CROP, KANSAS OUTLOOK 
AFTER AN IDEAL WINTER 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Kansas will raise 
the second largest crop of wheat in its 
history this year, despite a slump of 
more than 1,000,000 acres in area plant- 
ed last fall, according to latest estimates 
furnished by farmers, grain men and 
government statisticians. The acreage 
this year is between 9,000,000 and 10,000,- 
000 acres. In 1914, when Kansas pro- 
duced its greatest crop, totaling 183,000,- 
000 bus, a little more than 9,000,000 acres 
were in wheat. 

The second largest crop in Kansas’ his- 
tory was in 1919, when 146,000,000 bus 
were produced. This year, authorities 
say, the prospects are such that the 1919 
yield will be exceeded. 

Everywhere over the state the wheat 
is in excellent condition, due to an ideal 
winter, during which smow combined 
with fall rains to give the shoots a 
healthy start for spring growing. The 
only unfavorable condition is the dam- 


age which may come from Hessian fly, 
which is reported from many sections 
which have never been infested before. 
Last fall was particularly favorable to 
this insect. 


Nebraska Wheat Condition Good 


Omauna, Nes.—Considerable progress 
has been made in farm work in this state 
during the past two weeks, and the crop 
outlook is generally geod. Winter wheat 
is in excellent condition. 


Spring Wheat Outlook Favorable 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The outlook for 
the spring wheat crop in Minnesota is 
very favorable. Seeding was completed 
earlier than usual, and early sown fields 
are already turning green. There is am- 
ple moisture for the time being. Some 
sections report a decrease in acreage of 
about 10 per cent;. others an increase 
over 1923. 

Wheat seeding is about finished in 
South Dakota. Some stations report the 
work completed one to three weeks 
earlier than usual. Recent snow and 
rain furnished needed moisture. More 
moisture is needed in parts, particularly 
in Aberdeen territory. Reports do not 
indicate any material decrease in acre- 
age, but apparently more durum has 
been seeded than bread wheats. A big 
increase in flax acreage is looked for. 

Throughout southern North Dakota 
fully 60 to 75 per cent of the wheat has 
already been seeded. Much of the seed 
was sown before recent snow and rain. 
Many stations report field work delayed 
on account of too much moisture. Where 
seeding is finished, acreage appears to 
be as large as in 1923. Majority of re- 
ports, however, state there will be a de- 
crease of 10 to 15 per cent. North of 
Devils Lake to the Canadian border, little 
field work is possible, on account of 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—New Mexico 
has 122,000 acres in winter wheat, and 
the growing condition is 97 per cent of 
normal, There has been no abandon- 
ment. Last year the acreage was 94,000, 
of which 47,000 acres were abandoned. 


Larger Wheat Crop in Colorado 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The federal statis- 
tician for Colorado estimates that pro- 
duction of wheat in that state in 1924 
will be about 21,760,000 bus, compared 
with 12,720,000 harvested last year. “The 
condition of the crop is generally so good 
that it is doubtful if abandonment will 
figure in the May 1 report,” he says. The 
average amount of moisture in the soil is 
14 per cent above normal, compared with 
a deficiency of 10 to 13 per cent the pre- 
vious three years. 


Searcity of Farm Labor in Montana 

Great Faris, Mont.—Spring seeding 
has started in earnest throughout Mon- 
tana, and the weather conditions have 
been most favorable. Forecast is made 
that the acreage will be at least up to 
normal, if not somewhat above it. Wheat 
gets first attention in the planting, as 
always, but there is going to be an in- 
crease in the flax acreage this year, as 
well as in corn and oats. 

The one halting factor will be the 
matter of farm help. There is a scarcity 
in many sections but the wage element is 
not the cause. Farm hands are com- 
manding from $45 to $60 a month, with 
wages for those capable of handling 
tractors meeting the pay for similar 
work in the city, and often with board 
added to that. 

Conservative farmers declare that the 
wage scale this spring is such as to make 
prohibitive the growing of wheat at the 
present level of prices for the grain. 
Seed grain is being obtained at prices 
but little above going elevator quota- 
tions, except where it is a registered 
article, and then the advance is not pro- 
hibitive. 





Utah Weather Conditions Excellent 

Ocpven, Uran.— Weather conditions 
were excellent last week for growing 
grain in Utah. Throughout the state 
there has been slight rainfall and weath- 
er slightly above freezing, even in the 
higher valleys. In the southern part of 
the state the growth of wheat has been 
excellent. Southern and eastern Idaho 
report good wheat growth for the season, 
the crops being in better condition than 
a year ago. Spring planting is being 
completed rapidly, according to reports 
to the United States Weather Bureau. 


Oregon Crops Wintered Well 

PortLanp, Orgecon.— Oregon winter 
wheat and oats wintered well, according 
to the first weekly crop report of the 
weather bureau here. The grain made a 
good start in the early spring, but dur- 
ing the last six weeks gut has been 
retarded by low temperatures and fre- 
quent frosts, and the latter has done 
some damage in places. Seeding of 
spring grain ‘is well advanced, the weath- 
er having been unusually favorable for 

(Continued on page 381.) 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 22. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 














es FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
a Opreny BE chika 64's 05d 05s 0 boics taeces $5.90@ 6.40 $6.35@ 6.95 $....@.... $6.00@ 6.40 $6.50@ 7.00 $6.50@ 6.75 $6.85@ 7.25 $7.25@ 7.50 $6.60@ 6.90  $7.00@ 7.40 
Spring standard patent .............-e.0005 5.60@ 6.15 6.20@ 6.40 nae ee 5.75@ 6.10 6.05@ 6.45 6.10@ 6.35 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.25 6.30@ 6.60 re ee 
dei: i a AS ieee Peet 4.40@ 4.90 4.50@ 4.70 yo Se 4.30@ 4.80 5.00@ 5.50 ee ee 5.50@ 5.90 6.25@ 5.75 yr Be eS ws 
Hard winter short patent .................. ie: Ae 5.70@ 6.40 5.40@ 5.80 6.00@ 6.50 6.15@ 6.40 6.50@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.65 6.30@ 6.70 6.00@ 6.40 
Hard winter straight .................es0ee ress 5.10@ 5.60 4.60@ 5.00 5.40@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 6.10@ 6.40 eae Ue 6.00@ 6.30 eis nae 
HORS QHGe, Ge SEE Seid vcvccescceccesse --@.. 3.80@ 4.10 4.00@ 4.25 4.85@ 5.15 o00@ «ee cco secs coco ® cece coee@® ..e- 207 cces 
, Soft winter short patent... . Fevlliess« ..@. 5.30@ 5.75 er Rene 5.40@ 5.65 ee ee 5.50@ 6.60 5.75@ 6.00 6.90@ 7.25 
ut ei... . .. PARC eeeeeeiee ntetvess » os 4.50@ 4.85 ceties *4.60@ 4.85 *4.75@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.75 
) Godt WEG TNE GOOME occ sc ckvccccccsscccve et eee eo 3.95@ 4.25 ee | tae pee Pi pics Weabiege 5.00@ 5.50 oa 3.50@ 4.50 
Rye EN TaNGh dD eecshidineet¥obirev ves 3.75@ 3.85 3.65@ 3.70 _ ses A ee 4.00@ 4.30 4.10@ 4.35 4.36@ 4.55 4.25@ 4.50 icetsess ee, er 
OO Se EE wacdccrcessawscoleeeenso¢ 3.35@ 3.70 3.25@ 3.30 oe « ans ceca 3.60@ 3.85 Kane sae Ser Wey pee eee Pee 
FEED— 

phe Se a ae oe 23.50@24.25 @ 22.00 ig a ee oe 28.00@30.00 30.00@31.00  29.00@29.50 28.50@29.50 isaneanes 
ard winter bran 26.00 @ 26.50 See | ett 23.00@23.50 25.75@26.25 a ee ee Sor weee@ «s+  30.50@31.00 Te Sree we ye 
COe Winch datas eedidceset scenes 26.00 @ 26.50 ae Ne oe Se 26.25 @ 26.75 -_ 32.00@33.00 31.00@31.50  32.00@32.50 seee@.... 26.00@28.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 24.00@24.25 22.00@23.50  23.50@24.00 ....@.... oe 27.00@28.00 29.00@29.50  27.50@28.00 28.75@29.75  29.00@30.00 
' aoe middlings (gray shorts).............. 26.50@29.00  26.50@27.00 24.50@25.00 27.00@28.00 i 32.00@33.00 34.00@34.50  33.50@34.00  30.50@31.50 <n2td wees 
ed dog ....... Sh ObSOe socRewheverebooeecces 32.00@35.00 33.00@34.50 ma ee ee 37.00@38.00  38.00@ 39.00 -+++@38.00  35.00@36.00 reps! eee 

- 

Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
NE a cacesves $5.90@6.30 (49's) ooee@.... (498) $4.55@5.10 (49's) $6.30@7.50 $6.75 @ 7.25 $6.25 @6.35 
San Francisco... ....@7.10 5.60@5.75 seuduoews 6.75 @6.90 7.25@ 7.85 6.90@7.60 


“Includes near-by straights. tNash ville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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OHIO MILLERS CELEBRATE STATE 


ASSOCIATION’S 20TH ANNIVERSARY 





Columbus Gathering Adopts Resolutions Opposing McNary-Haugen Bill, 


Favoring Repeal of Sec. 28 of Merchant Marine Act and Calling 
for Less “Legislative Nagging’ of Grain Marketing 
and Transportation Factors 


Co.tumsus, On1o.—The annual meeting 
of the Ohio Millers’ State Association, 
held here at the Southern Hotel, April 
16-17, was also in observance of its 
twentieth anniversary, and an effort had 
been made to secure a large attendance, 
including all past presidents of the as- 
sociation now living. Among those pres- 
ent were C. B. Jenkins, the first secre- 
tary, now manager Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling Co., and he made an appropriate 
talk at the fellowship dinner. 

The meeting was called to order by 
H. J. BeBout, president, who referred to 
the need of co-operation and team work, 
a greater faith of the millers in each 
other, in order to place the industry on 
a higher plane. He also spoke of the 
radical legislation now prevalent in 
Washington, mentioning various bills. 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary, gave a 
brief outline of the history of the as- 
sociation from its foundation, April 14, 
1904. At the first meeting 41 were 
present; since then the largest number 
enrolled any year was in 1920, when 
there were 303 regular members and 72 
associate, a total of 375, as compared 
with 226 regular, 58 associate, and one 
honorary, a total of 285, at the present 
time. Total receipts for the year were 
$5,853, with disbursements slightly less. 


WORK OF FEDERATION 


A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, presented various live 
subjects of interest to the millers, re- 
viewing especially the work during the 
past months. Inevitably, this involved 
particular reference to legislation, either 
proposed or pending, at Washington, as 
not in years have there been offered so 
many bills vitally affecting the grain and 
milling business and of such a radical 
and experimental character. 

He spoke of the McNary-Haugen bill, 
giving an analysis and description of it. 
He explained those features which are 
opposed by millers and stating that they, 
like other business interests, were op- 
posed to the principle underlying the 
bill, as it will put the government into 
the grain and milling business, this being 
in direct violation of the will of the peo- 
ple and of sound business. He referred 
to letters written by representatives 
Sydney Anderson and Henry P. Rainey 
in opposition to the bill, and called at- 
tention to the fact that the Federation 
had sent copies of these letters to mem- 
bers. 

Incidentally, Mr. Husband referred 
also to the Ruby and Curtis bills, similar 
in many respects to the McNary-Haugen 
bill. Reference was also made to the 
recent changes in the wheat tariff and to 
the inexplicable reduction in the duty on 
wheat and flour was advanced. Presum- 
ably, this was done to give a compara- 
tively small section of the country low 
priced feed, and it was overlooked that 
doing so jeoparaized the entire export 
flour business of the country. 

Some attention was given to section 28 
of the merchant marine act, known as 
the Jones act, and the action which is 
now contemplated in forcing the move- 
ment of export flour by United States 
flag ships in order to enjoy the export 
rate, The enforcement of this section en- 
dangers the export flour business, and 
he explained the various moves which 
have been tried to postpone its opera- 
tive date, so that the matter might be 
given the further consideration which it 
merits, or the way might even be paved 
for its repeal. He cited various ports, 
including Liverpool, Hamburg, Scandi- 
navian countries and others, to which 
there is no United States service at the 
present time. 

In referring to the telephone and tele- 
graph tax, he said that this was elimi- 
nated by the House committee, but re- 
inserted in the revenue bill by the Sen- 
ate committee on finance. This means 
an annual expenditure of about $28,000,- 
000, and should be removed as similar 


war tax items have been dispensed with. 
Progress on the decimal weight bill was 
reported, and this now seems to be in 
a fair way to secure passage. 

The Burtness bill, which requires flour 
to be so labeled as to indicate the kind 
of wheat from which it is manufactured, 
he suggested was as reasonable as to re- 
quire that every egg should show the 
breed of hen that produced it, or that 
every bottle of milk should indicate 
whether it came from a Jersey or a Hol- 
stein cow. This bill is simply another in- 
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and sketched the function of future 
trading from its inception during the 
Civil War, when it was first brought 
about through governmental purchases 
of oats for future delivery. 

He explained how future trading was 
employed by elevator and milling inter- 
ests in hedging, and as an insurance 
against undue risks and losses. He em- 
phasized the consistent manner in which 
the exchange had always lived up to its 
purpose as originally outlined, and the 
constructive influence it had exerted in 
the grain and milling business. 

(Continued on page 379.) 





FURTHER SPILLERS PLANS 
NOT READY TO ANNOUNCE 


Alexander Ingraham, formerly head of 
the Willford Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
passed through Minneapolis this week on 
his way back to Calgary, Alta, from 





reduced fifty per cent. 


Canada were identical. 


products.” 


millers. 





THE MILLFEED MYSTERY 


HE published report of the United States Tariff Commis- 

sion regarding wheat and wheat products explains the 
curious arithmetical process whereby, with the import duties 
on wheat and flour increased, the duty on wheat millfeeds was 
The commission states that it credited 
the entire compensatory feature of the tariff, due to the higher 
cost of the raw material, to flour alone, and thus, in considering 
millfeed, proceeded as if wheat costs in the United States and 


In a significant statement included in the report, the chair- 
man of the Tariff Commission, Mr. Thomas O. Marvin, gives 
his reasons for favoring “the exclusion of millfeeds from any 
proclamation changing the rates of duty upon wheat and wheat 
He points oyt that “to increase the tariff upon 
flour by reason of the duty upon wheat, and at the same time 
reduce it upon feeds, does not appear logical.” 
shows that a reduction in the feed duty “not only accentuates 
Canada’s geographic and freight advantage to the North At- 
lantic markets, but greatly increases the competitive strength 
of the Canadian in the international flour markets,” and that 
the injury will be felt by winter wheat as well as spring wheat 


Since the chairman of the United States Tariff Commission 
has so ably stated the case of the flour millers with regard to 
the reduced tariff on wheat millfeeds, they ask no more than 
that his recommendation to the President should be followed, 
and that the section of the presidential proclamation reducing 
by fifty per cent the duty on wheat feeds should be rescinded. 


Mr. Marvin 








dication of futile and useless legislation 
simply adding to the expense of the gov- 
ernment and taxes of the people. 

In conclusion, Mr. Husband urged that 
millers should be insistent that grain 
products, rather than grain, be pur- 
chased for the relief of starving women 
and children in Germany, or any other 
countries where relief measures are un- 
dertaken, and that millers should not 
permit their representatives in Congress 
to overlook this fact. He also urged 
that all millers attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Federation at the La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, April 24-25, whether they 
were members of the Federation or not. 
His report gave the millers present a 
much more intimate picture of what is 
going on in Washington, and the experi- 
ence of the industry in trying to get just 
treatment, than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. 


GRAIN EXCHANGES 


S. P. Arnot, executive vice president 
Chicago Board of Trade, read a paper 
on the subject of the economic impor- 
tance of the grain exchange, but lack 
of space forbids giving more than cur- 
sory mention to the points made. In 
brief, he reviewed the history and growth 
of the Chicago Board of Trade from its 
very imperfect beginning 75 years ago, 


London, Eng., where he went as consult- 
ing engineer for the Spillers Milling & 
Associated Industries, Ltd., in connec- 
tion with that firm’s acquisition of a con- 
trolling interest in the Vancouver (B. 
C.) Terminal Grain Co., Ltd. 

The Vancouver concern is about to 
erect a 2,000,000-bu re-enforced concrete 
elevator in that city. The contract for 
the foundation is said to have been let, 
and the structure is expected to be com- 
pleted in time to handle the 1924 crop. 

Mr. Ingraham was accompanied to 
England by R. H. Gale, former mayor 
of Winnipeg, who has been made a di- 
rector in the Vancouver Terminal Grain 
Co., Ltd. Other directors are Sir Wil- 
liam Nicholls, chairman; D. E. Tre- 
harne, managing director; W. B. Sifton 
and P. Lloyd Tanner. 

Concerning rumors that the Spillers 
concern would purchase the uncompleted 
flour mill of the Alberta Flour Mills, 
Ltd., at Calgary, and that it would also 
acquire a chain of elevators in Alberta, 
Mr. Ingraham said that no announce- 
ments could be made at this time. 





For the 33 weeks ending March 15, 
world exports of wheat and wheat flour 
from the chief surplus countries amount- 
ed to 474,000,000 bus, as against 431,000,- 
000 for the same period last year. 


April 23, 1924 


NEW OHIO CORPORATION 
BUYS MILL PROPERTIES 


Totevo, On1o.—The United Mills Cor- 
poration has been incorporated under 
the laws of Ohio, with $1,000,000 capital 
to take over the business and properties 
at Grafton and Shelby, Ohio, herctofore 
conducted by the Grafton Flour Milling 
& Grain Elevator Co. The capital wil] 
be equally divided between preferred 


stock, $100 par value, and common «tock 
no par, of which it is planned to issue 
$600,000 immediately, $420,000 represent- 
ing the present outstanding stock, Jeay- 
ing $180,000 to be sold. This w'! pro- 
vide for expansion and additiona! work- 
ing capital. 

About two years ago L. C. Chase, who 


had been vice president of the }odera] 
Mill & Elevator Co., Lockport, \. y,, 
and Mansfield, Ohio, acquired the mil]- 
ing property at Grafton and oresnized 
the Grafton Flour Milling & Grain Ele- 
vator Co. Recently there was 1! ac- 
quired the new mill at Shelby, Ohio, 
which formerly belonged to the \Vhole 
Wheat Products Co. In due ti: this 
will be equipped to manufacture dairy 
and poultry feeds, corn products, ’ 
wheat and graham flours. 

The officers and directors are |. ¢, 
Chase, president, formerly vice pr: ident 
Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co., vice i resi- 
dent Mansfield (Ohio) Elevator (.., di- 
rector Farmers’ Savings & Tru! Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio, and director B.:\k of 
Mansfield; P. G. Ruehlmann, Cinc :nati, 
vice president, also president Rue}: :iann 
Flour Co. and director Cum), sland 
Banking Co., Harlan, Ky; H. FE. jrvin, 
Grafton, Ohio, formerly assistan! :nan- 


ager Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Oh. and 
general manager Orrville (Ohio) \\‘\ling 
Co; F. N. Barton, secretary, G». ‘ton, 
Ohio, formerly secretary-treasurer \!:ns- 
field (Ohio) Milling Co. and Ma: (field 


(Ohio) Elevator Co; K. P. Me‘ ann, 
Grafton, Ohio, treasurer; Perin S'\ rley, 
Cleveland, Ohio, secretary - tres urer 
Standard Drug Co., director City sav- 
ings & Loan Co; L. B. Fauver, }'\yria, 
Ohio, secretary-treasurer Lorain ( .inty 
Savings & Trust Co., Elyria, Ohio, «‘irec- 
tor American Lace Co., Elyria, Ohi. di- 
rector Columbia Steel Co., Elyria, (Ohio. 


W. H. Wicaiy. 





FIRE DESTROYS OLD GRAIN 
ELEVATOR AT KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Fire last week de- 
stroyed the old Rock Island grain cle- 
vator in Kansas City, operated by the 
Davidson Mill & Elevator Co., entailing 
a loss of about $65,000 on the building 
and contents. Only $30,000 insurance 
was carried. 

The fire was caused, officials said, !\y a 
dust explosion, believed to have resu/ted 
from an electric spark from a motor. 
Every available fire company on thie 
Kansas side was called out, and switch 
engines were kept busy removing oil 
cars from the vicinity of the flames. 

About 60,000 bus grain were destroyed. 
The elevator was of the old style «rib 
type, covered with corrugated iron sl) «t- 
ing, and it was built 35 years ago. It 
had a handling capacity of 25 car a 
day, and storage capacity of 100,000 11s. 
The new Rock Island elevator is sey: 1! 
blocks away. 


Harvey E, Yan' 





DEATH OF MRS. J. W. SHERWOO! 


Great Farts, Montr.—Mrs. Clara 5 
wood, wife of J. W. Sherwood, vice }) 
ident and manager Royal Milling ‘\. 
this city, died at the family home 0 
April 14 after an illness of seve: 
months. She had just returned fi 
California, Mr. Sherwood having ¢°'° 
there to bring her home, after it ! 
been found that the hope of a change 
climate benefitting her condition ™ 
futile. She was in her fifty-second ye 
Mrs. Sherwood had been a resident « 
Great Falls since 1905, when her hu 
band came here to manage the Roy 
mills. Besides her husband, she is su> 
vived by two sons, Marion, now ass 
ciated with the official staff of the Roy 
Milling Co., and James W., Jr., a stu 
dent in the Choate School, Wallingfor®. 
Conn. 

Joun A. Curry. 
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EFFECTIVE DATE OF SEC. 28 
IS EXTENDED UNTIL JUNE 20 





Interstate Commerce Commission Takes Unexpected Action— 
Conference Set for April 24 With Representatives of 
the Shipping Board—Millers Get Strong Sup- 
port from Transportation Interests 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 21.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with Commissioner 
Potter dissenting, has issued an order 
extending for 30 days, or from May 20 
1» June 20, the effective date of section 
'8, which is the preferential rate provi- 

yn of the merchant marine act. This 
ction of the Commission came unexpect- 
dly, as it had been supposed that there 
-ould be no further action until after 
the conference set for April 24 between 
, committee of three members of the 
{rterstate Commerce Commission and 

ree members of the Shipping Board. 

{he Commission, by its latest order, 

s reaffirmed the belief heretofore ex- 

ressed that it is nothing but a “rubber 
-tamp” for the Shipping Board with ref- 

ence to enforcement of any railroad 
rovisions of the merchant marine law. 

(he fight, however, will go on, with the 
nillers having just one reason more to 

« hopeful of the outcome than the other 

ipping interests which are opposing 
ection 28 enforcement. There have been 

timations within the last few days that 

« Shipping Board might decide also to 

cept flour along with grain from the 

wisions of the objectionable section. 

{ this is done it will be probably for 

rly the balance of the year, which would 

»w the flour milling industry to take 
re of its present foreign commitments. 

Che millers have predicated their fight 

i! along on the fact that flour is in- 

luded and grain excepted. It is hoped 

v the millers that some action will result 

rom the conference between the Inter- 
tate Commerce Commission and _ the 
Shipping Board committees, April 24, to 
relieve theesituation as to flour. 

Commissioner Potter’s dissenting opin- 
ion echoes the attacks made upon sec- 
tion 28 by the millers and all other op- 
posing interests. He declared that in his 
judgment the order putting section 28 
into effect should never have been issued 
by the Commission without the fullest 
investigation as to the statements made 
by the Shipping Board regarding the ade- 
quacy of American shipping to handle all 
traffic except grain. 

The Senate commerce committee prob- 
ably will be urged to consider the Lodge 
resolution, which is the same as the New- 
ton resolution in the House, postponing 
the effective date to July 1, 1925. It is 
believed that the House committee on 
merchant marine and fisheries will report 
the Newton resolution and permit Con- 
gress to decide the question. There is 
still the faintest hope that the Shipping 
Board may be convinced of the error of 
its action on such short notice, and also 
that President Coolidge may see his way 
clear to use his influence in behalf of 
those shippers and those ports complain- 
ing that they will be strangled if relief 
s not given. 

The complainants see nothing to feel 
xood about in the Commission’s order 
extending the time tor 30 days, because 
it appears that this was done entirely 
for the sake of the railroads, and not 
for the shippers, although the railroads 
had said their tariffs were ready. In 
the order of extension, the Commission 
Salida; 

“Our power under section 28 extends 
to fixing in our order lifting the sus- 
pension of that section such a reason- 
able effective date as should enable the 
carriers subject to the prohibitions of 
that section to comply with both statutes 
in an orderly way, and to avoid violations 
of law by bringing their tariffs into con- 
formity with section 28, in so far as that 
may be done, while observing the man- 
dates of the interstate commerce act. 

_ “This additional period should be util- 
ized by the rail carriers in the endeavor 
to adjust their schedules so that the 
rates which will be put in for the pur- 


pose of complying with the mandate of 
section 28 of the merchant marine act 
will conflict as little as possible with the 
outstanding provisions of the interstate 
commerce act, and minimize the disturb- 
ance and controversy as to the applica- 
tion of the respective statutes.” 

Commissioner Potter, dissenting, said: 
“TJ think our order of March 11 should 
not have been made, and that it should 
be vacated. 

“Section 28 of the merchant marine 
act contemplates that the suspension shall 
continue as long as shipping facilities are 
inadequate. It was our duty to be sat- 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 
o— Week ending 
April 12 April5 April 12, 1924 

37,158 2,260,382 13,353,142 

Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 
bushels: 


o-— Week ending——, 
April 12 April 5 
9,997 15,909 


July 1, 1923, to 





July 1, 1923, to 
April 12, 1924 
10,856,539 











MILLERS SCORE AT 
SEC. 28 HEARING 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Representatives 
of the milling industry of the country 
were given strong support by railroads, 
traffic associations, port authorities and 
miscellaneous export shippers in an ap- 











GeorqeE Graver — 





The Orphans Back Again 


isfied sby competent and sufficient evi- 
dence that such facilities existed before 
we lifted the suspension. Some one 
should have the responsibility of making 
a finding to that effect before the taking 
of such drastic action. In what we do 
we act as a commission under the inter- 
state commerce act. We should have had 
a hearing to establish the fact in the 
regular and usual course. 

“We were required to give to the cer- 
tificate of the Shipping Board only such 
weight as we thought it entitled to. The 
board did not make a finding of fact 
but merely expressed an opinion which, 
at most, was only evidence. The legal 
effect was only to call upon us to in- 
quire. It did not control our finding. 

“The statute provides that after the re- 
ceipt of the certificate we may act, not 
that we must. It contemplates that we 
shall perform our duty in accordance 
with established practice under the in- 
terstate commerce act. The provision 
authorizing us to fix terms and condi- 
tions indicates that we should rely upon 
our own judgment and discretion, and 
that we have the responsibility. 

“If, as the majority has determined, 
it was our duty to lift the suspension 
upon being advised of the Shipping 
Board’s opinion, we have no authority to 
postpone the effective date beyond the 
period reasonably required to put the 
machinery into effect. We have in that 
event no power to consider commercial 
conditions. To consider them is to over- 
rule the Shipping Board and disregard 
the law as we have interpreted it. The 
carriers have stated that they can take 
all necessary steps within the period 
fixed by our order. Our power, there- 
fore, has been exhausted and we are not 
authorized to extend the date.” 

Cuaries C. Hart. 


peal to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, April 17, to postpone the effec- 
tive date of the order of March 11 put- 
ting section 28 of the merchant marine 
act into operation. The Commission was 
urged to make a postponement to at 
least Nov. 15, to give Congress and the 
American exporting interests ample time 
to study the shipping phase of the for- 
eign trade situation. 

The millers were represented at the 
hearing by James W. Jeffery, commerce 
counsel of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, and Robert E. Quirk, former chief 
examiner of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Shipping Board officials were criticized 
on the grounds that they were without 
knowledge of the actual requirements of 
American shippers, and also that by 
their action they were disregarding the 
contracts of exporters who would be 
disastrously affected if the Commission’s 
order went into effect on May 28. Con- 
crete illustrations of the disadvantages 
that would result to American com- 
merce were given by spokesmen for 
shippers in the Middle West, while rep- 
resentatives of Pacific Coast commercial 
interests asserted that section 28 should 
be repealed. 

T. C. Powell, vice president Erie Rail- 
road and vice chairman of the advisory 
traffic committee of the Association of 
Railway Executives, and P. E. Blan- 
chard, counsel for Armour & Co., made 
lengthy statements in behalf of post- 
ponement. Both witnesses engaged in 
arguments over the authority of the 
Commission under the merchant marine 
act, contending that Congress had not 
intended to make the Commission a mere 
“rubber stamp” for the Shipping Board, 
but gave it broad discretionary powers 
in enforcing section 28. 
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This is the view originating with the 
representatives of the flour millers, who 
projected it into a conference prelimi- 
nary to the hearing recently before the 
House committee on merchant marine 
and fisheries. 

Vice President Powell declared that 
the railroads of the United States had 
reached the conclusion that the effective 
date of the Commission’s order should 
be postponed, for the following reasons: 

1. The loss of revenue to the Ameri- 
can railroads resulting from the slowing 
down of foreign traffic of the United 
States because of the uncertainty as to 
the effect of the enforcement of section 

2. The diversion of traffic from the 
American railroads to Canadian rail- 
roads and Canadian ports, and to the 
routes through Canada which will be 
available on both export and import 
traffic handled in foreign vessels without 
penalty. 

Mr. Blanchard said that the Shipping 
Board, in issuing a certificate of an ade- 
quacy of shipping facilities, had not 
made any investigation of the require- 
ments of foreign trade. He cited a 
number of instances, of particular inter- 
est to the meat packers, of American 
bottoms that were without refrigerator 
accommodations. 

W. H. Reed, counsel for the Sinclair 
oil interests, also criticized the board’s 
certification of an adequacy of Ameri- 
can shipping to handle all commodities 
except grain. He said that if the order 
became effective May 20 the independent 
exporter of petroleum products would 
be compelled to pay the domestic rates 
on all shipments to tidewater, for the 
reason that “we cannot foresee where or 
how we can find a foreign buyer that 
can move the products oversea in Amer- 
ican ships, and by paying the domestic 
rate it would result in all kinds of con- 
fusion and claims against the railroads 
for excess charges. At the present time 
our freight charges on export shipments 
amount to approximately $250,000 per 
month, and if this business moved on 
the domestic rates it would require more 
than $500,000 per month to do the same 
business we are doing now, as each 
charge consists of approximately 300 per 
cent more.” 

In this connection other shippers told 
the Commission that they were handi- 
capped by the tact that a number of 
vessels flying the American flag could 
not reach foreign ports because of the 
draft of their vessels. A number of 
ports, witnesses declared, served as ob- 
stacles to American shipping interests 
for the same reason. 

Senator Wesley L. Jones, chairman of 
the Senate commerce committee and au- 
thor of the merchant marine act, is of 
the opinion, according to a letter he has 
written to the editor of a shipping paper, 
that the Shipping Board should exercise 
great care in putting section 28 in effect. 
Senator Jones reaffirms his faith in that 
provision of the law as the method for 
building up an American merchant ma- 
rine, however. 

“I think they should take the situa- 
tion at the various important shipping 
ports into consideration,” Senator Jones 
wrote, “and rot put it in force at those 
ports where it is not certain that reason- 
able service is available or will soon 
become available under the needs and de- 
mands of commerce.” 

Representative Walter H. Newton, au- 
thor of the resolution to postpone the 
operation of section 28 to July 1, 1925, 
piloted a committee of millers and traf- 
fic representatives to the White House 
during the week to urge upon President 
Coolidge the need for deferring the effec- 
tive date. Among the members of the 
committee were James W. Jeffery and 
Robert E. Quirk, for the millers. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 





ADDITION TO KANSAS CITY BAKERY 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Contracts haye 
been let by the Campbell Baking Co. for 
the construction of a $50,000 addition to 
its plant in Kansas City, to adjoin the 
present building in the front, utilizing 
the space which was formerly a lawn. 
The new unit will be two stories in 
height, and will add about 30 per cent 
to the plant’s capacity. It will house the 
shipping and cake departments, as well 
as part of the bread department. 
Harvey E. Yantis. 
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RAIL RATES AND ARBITRARY 
FEED COST ESTIMATES USED 
IN FIXING NEW WHEAT DUTY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Differences in 
transportation costs between the United 
States and Canada amounting to about 


9c per bu in favor of the dominion and ~ 


arbitrary estimates of millfeed costs 
were the determining factors in the fixa- 
tion of the new rate of duty on wheat 
proclaimed by President Coolidge on 
March 7, it has keen disclosed in the re- 
port submitted to the President by the 
Tariff Commission giving the results of 
its investigations into the tariff on wheat 
and wheat products. 

Inclusion of the element of transpor- 
tation costs in the making of a new 
tariff rate is understood to be one of 
the points of attack by interests plan- 
ning a legal assault on the operation of 
the flexible provisions of the tariff act. 

The commission’s report, made public 
April 17, shows that the President in 
proclaiming the new duties on wheat and 
wheat products—the first to be fixed un- 
der the so-called elastic tariff—followed 
literally the suggestions of Vice Chair- 
man Culbertson and commissioners Lew- 
is and Costigan, ignoring the views of 
Chairman Marvin and commissioners 
Burgess and Glassie on the question of 
wheat and flour rates and the special 
reservation submitted by Mr. Marvin, de- 
claring that the commission had no data 
for the rates on millfeed. 

The report revealed a 3 to 3 division 
in the commission on the questions of 
the proper rates for wheat and flour 
and an agreement of all the commission 
members except the chairman on the 
proposition to lower the duty on mill- 
feeds. On the major propositions the 
commission was evenly divided on the 
principles to be followed in adjusting the 
rates on the basis of the facts developed 
by the investigation. Opponents of the 
use of the flexible provisions to the tariff 
to alter the wheat and flour rates are un- 
derstood to be planning an attack on the 
methods used in making the changes. 

President Coolidge in adopting the 
suggestion of the Culbertson party in the 
commission based the increase in the rate 
of duty on wheat from 30c per bu to 
42c on the difference in cost of produc- 
tion between this country and Canada 
for the three-year period 1921-23, which 
gave the difference in favor of Canada at 
41.84c, consisting of 38c less expense in 
farm labor and similar costs of produc- 
tion per bu, and the difference in trans- 
portation costs in favor of the dominion 
of 8.84c per bu. 

On the basis of a 42c duty the com- 
pensatory rate of flour of $1.04 per 100 
lbs was suggested. On an estimated cost 
of production of millfeeds the reduction 
in the rate from 15 per cent ad valorem 
to 744 per cent ad valorem was suggest- 
ed and concurred in by commissioners 
Burgess and Glass. 


The Marvin party in the commission, 
on the other hand, had suggested 50 per 
cent increases in the rates on both wheat 
and flour on the basis of production 
costs for the year 1923, which showed a 
difference of 70c bu in favor of Canada. 
They would have fixed the rates at 45c 
bu on wheat and at $1.14 on flour. The 
difference in the cost of production of 
millfeed was found by both reports to 
be .008c per 100 lbs in favor of Canada. 

In support of its contentions the Cul- 
bertson report argued that the three- 
year period must be chosen as a basis 
to avoid the extreme fluctuations of a 
single year and to reflect the normal 
competitive situation to be expected in 
the immediate future. On the question 
of whether transportation costs are to 
be included in production costs, this re- 
port quoted the provisions of the flexible 
tariff which authorized the President, in 
changing rates, to consider differences 
of wholesale selling prices, and argued 
that these prices were obviously deter- 
mined in part by transportation costs. 

“In this case,” the Culbertson report 
said, “the marketing charges are so im- 
portant in determining the ‘wholesale 
selling prices’ of wheat in ‘the principal 
markets of the United States’ that the 
task of considering them seems an un- 
escapable responsibility.” 

Choice of the 1923 costs were urged by 
the Marvin report on the poten ohn 
the dominant purpose. of the flexible 
tariff is adjustment to the changed con- 
ditions. This report declared that the 
average costs for the three-year period 
shows that the then existing wheat duty 
of 30c per bu was not in excess of the 
difference in costs of production. 

Inclusion of transportation costs in 
production costs were attacked by this 
report as contrary to the intentions of 
Congress in framing the tariff law. “It 
seems clear,” the Marvin report said, 
“that any change in duty in this inves- 
tigation should not be based upon a fig- 
ure which includes differences in costs 
of transportation. The authority to in- 
clude transportation costs is a matter 
of grave doubt. If the courts should 
construe the statute the other way, a 
proclamation based on their inclusion 
should be utterly fatal.” 

The separate reservation as to mill- 
feeds signed by Mr. Marvin set forth 
that the commission’s investigation de- 
veloped it to be a fact that it was im- 
possible to ascertain the costs of pro- 
duction of the products, and the experts 
of the commission were compelled to 
prepare an estimated or theoretical cost. 
To increase the tariff upon flour by rea- 
son of the duty on wheat, he contended, 
and at the same time to reduce it upon 
feeds, did not appear logical. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 








TARIFF COMMISSION REPORT 
ESTIMATES PRODUCTION COSTS 
FOR WHEAT, FLOUR AND FEED 


The report of the United States Tariff Commission on wheat and wheat products, 
just made public, shows how the estimates of comparative costs in the United States 
and Canada were formulated. Briefly summarized, the method was as follows: 

Wheat production costs were obtained by the commission in 79 localities in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Montana, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
From these reports the summary given in table 1 was made. 

1. Comparative Wheat Production Costs 
Farm costs of wheat production, exclusive of transportation and marketing, in the 


United States and Canada, based on weighted averages, in cents per bushel: 
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The report then pointed out that, “in order to make the duty on wheat effective 
the duty on flour should be adjusted, not only to equalize differences in costs of 
manufacturing, administration and marketing, but it should also contain a compen. 
satory duty for the quantity of wheat used to produce the flour.” This compensa- 
tory duty, calculated on the basis of 4.5 bus of wheat to the barrel, was formulated 
as shown in table 2. 

2. Compensatory Duty on Wheat Flour 


Compensatory duty on wheat content of flour, based on 4.5 bus per bbl, ex: of 
amount to equaiize differences in cost of milling, selling and administration, in cen : 
Wheat duty, Flour duty, Wheat duty, Flour duty, Wheat duty, Fic 
per bu 100 lbs per bu 100 lbs per bu 
ee Rae 68.88 ee 80.36 Ride vsahss 
rans Kaas en's 71.17 Ress 500% toe ok bas 82.65 42 , 
| RE 73.47 UD in ahaa oe 84.95 43 
Du echassaadho oe 75.77 38. 87.24 a 
Seep aie 78.06 Sete 89.54 45 

Mg sz bcdesnsoakn 91.84 

This compensatory feature having been thus determined, it remained to es|.\|)]js} 
the amount of duty required to equalize differences in costs of milling, sellij. anq 
administration. For this purpose, reports were secured from 21 hard spring wheat 
mills in the United States and from six hard spring wheat mills in Canad The 


weighted averages showed a total milling, selling and administration cost for f\oyr 


in the United States of 57.77c per 100 lbs, and in Canada of 50.09c. The difference 
7.68c, was added to the compensatory duties shown in table 2 to give the total diy on 
flour which would correspond to any given duty on wheat between 30¢c and 45c }. > by. 

The detailed figures for milling, selling and administrative costs for flow and 
wheat millfeed are shown in tables 3, 4, 5 and 6. In regard to these it -\ould 
be noted: 

1. The entire compensatory feature is eliminated as regards both flow and 
feed, this item having been covered by the schedule given in table 2, and cr dited 


entirely to flour. 
No interest items are included in administrative or factory expense, ©\r js 
transportation included in selling expense. 
8. All advertising expense is charged to flour; other selling expenses a» dis- 
tributed, 94 per cent to flour and 6 per cent to feed. 


3. United States—Spring Wheat Flour Milling Costs 














Reports from 21 hard spring wheat mills in the United States, covering product sts 
for flour, exclusive of wheat costs, in 1922-23, per 100 lbs, in cents: 
Company -——— Milling——_, Adminis- -——————Selling 
No.— Labor Factory trative Containers Advertising Other ta 
10.5 9.4 7.8 15.7 1.4 10.9 55.7 
1.9 12.0 10.3 13.3 2.5 16.5 56.5 
4.9 19.6 9.8 17.9 2.6 12.8 6 
8.6 7.9 7.1 14.0 0.7 9.0 3 
6.8 5.2 10.6 16.1 1.1 10.9 7 
7.3 7.5 8.0 10.2 1.1 7.1 2 
8.7 9.8 6.5 12.6 1.3 15.0 9 
8.7 10.1 7.2 14.1 1.2 10.0 3 
7.3 5.9 6.9 13.1 0.7 10.1 
5.6 7.8 9.9 15.8 3.4 7.4 
7.1 7.5 7.2 18.8 4.8 14.8 
3.7 9.4 12.7 4.9 0.6 10.3 
9.6 10.3 6.7 16.3 4.9 20.7 
3.9 3.6 7.4 15.4 4.8 15.1 
9.4 16.0 14.8 13.3 0.3 10.6 { 
15.9 8.6 . fu 15.0 1.0 9.1 3 
2.8 10.6 7.4 10.4 1.4 10.3 ’ 
9.4 7.7 8.0 16.5 2.8 14.6 0 
15.0 10.4 8.4 17.2 1.6 25.2 § 
2.9 8.8 6.9 13.2 0.7 7.5 
7.0 12.0 14.0 17.0 2.0 19.0 
Weighted 
average..... 5.71 9.43 7.98 15.54 2.67 15.44 


4. Canada—Spring Wheat Flour Milling Costs 


Reports from six hard spring wheat mills in Canada, covering production costs fo 
exclusive of wheat costs, in 1922-23, per 100 Ibs, in cents: 





Company -—— Milling———_, Adminis- - Selling. 

No.— Labor Factory trative Containers Advertising Other 
te ee eeye 6.5 10.4 1 24.8 1.7 10.9 4 
isn she hae dea’ 7.8 8.7 4.2 19.4 0.6 9.7 { 
TR Pere r 7.2 4.1 7.0 20.5 1.8 5.8 1 
eee ree 11.1 1.6 16.9 16.8 Se 3.0 f 
DN ta ea tk o0 SS 6.9 6.1 3.6 17.7 0.1 6.4 
Gee wn nes seeecers 8.1 7.6 7.9 19.4 0.5 5.5 

Weighted 
average..... 8.3 6.5 8.8 19.1 0.6 6.8 


5. United States—Spring Wheat Feed Costs 


Reports from 21 hard spring wheat mills in the United States, covering pro 
costs for wheat feeds, exclusive of wheat costs, in 1922-23, per 100 lbs, in cents: 


Milling ——— Adminis- -———Selling 














Company No,.— Labor Factory trative Containers Other 
ED ei EP rr re ee 3.8 3.5 2.9 9. 1.5 1 
nip Gus 4 aad ba SeUwa ee ae’ 0.7 4.4 3.8 8.7 2.2 
re tere rer pre ee eee 1.4 5.6 2.8 10.3 1.9 0 
Dies s2ba abo eXh ae O25 $4as-aee 4.3 4.0 3.6 7.7 1.3 4 
EO Sere eer re 2.4 1.9 3.8 5.3 1.4 R 
SPST PET eT Tee ty ote 3.7 3.7 4.0 5.3 1.0 7 
7 3.3 3.6 2.4 10.8 2.1 2 
4.3 5.0 3.6 7.0 1.3 2 
3.1 2.7 3.2 6.4 1.4 8 
2.0 2.7 3.5 8.1 1.1 4 
2.2 2.3 3.0 5.6 2.2 3 
1.5 3.8 5.2 2.0 1.5 0 
3.3 3.5 2.3 5.5 2.8 4 
1.5 1.4 2.9 6.3 2.6 7 
3.9 6.8 6.3 10.4 1.5 
Re ee er rere ee 6.5 3.6 3.2 11.0 1.3 
A A Se eat 1.2 4.8 3.3 10.9 2.6 
MN 64-6 we SU kon te en UW clot p¥se 4.2 3.5 3.6 7.4 1.9 
na ii niives enie be ckigseenee 3.9 2.7 2.2 9.3 3.1 
Ae ere e meer * 1.2 3.7 2.9 5.5 1.1 
EE OR bre re 2.1 3.7 4.2 5.1 2.7 
Weighted average ......... 2.46 3.03 2.89 7.00 2.33 


6. Canada—Spring Wheat Feed Costs 


Reports from six hard spring wheat mills in Canada, covering production costs 
wheat feeds, exclusive of wheat costs, in 1922-23, per 100 Ibs, in cents: 














Excess 
A. Crop of 1923— United States Canada U. 8. 
Without land Charge ...cccsscccccccsscrsvscessevesessessese 111 64 47 
With land charge on cash rental basis......... 2. 66s. eee cues 134 82 62 
With land charge at interest on stated values................ 147 82 65 

B. Three-year average cost, 1921-23— 
Without land CRATES 2... cccrcccccccccccccccccsssvsscccessens 104 71 33 
With land charge on cash rental basis.......... 2.500 seeeeeee 124 91 33 
With land charge at interest on stated values................ 140 92 48 


It was further determined that the comparative marketing charges on United 
States and Canadian hard spring wheat from the farmer’s wagon to Buffalo were, for 
the United States, 35.07c per bu, and for Canada 26.28e (converted to United States 
currency basis), a difference in Canada’s favor of 8.84c per bu. Canada enjoyed an 
advantage of 2.5c per bu on country elevator gross charges, of 5.33c on rail rates 
from country points to upper lake terminals, and of 0.55c on terminal market 
charges; the cost of shipping via lake to Buffalo was reported as equal. 














-——— Milling Adminis- -———Selling 
Company No.— Labor Factory trative Containers Other 3 
1 2.6 4.1 4.0 9.8 2.0 
3.0 3.3 1.6 7.6 1.7 
2.9 1.7 2.9 8.3 1.1 
3.2 0.5 4.8 4.8 0.5 
3.5 3.1 1.8 11.1 1.3 
3.5 3.3 3.4 8.4 1.1 
3.1 26 3.1 7.4 1.2 1 
KANSAS CITY BAKERS HAVE ever. Over 15,000 dozen, or nearly 20 


GOOD HOT CROSS-BUN SALE 


Kansas Crry, Mo—Hot cross-buns 
were offered by the larger Kansas City 
bakers only one day this year, on Good 
Friday, April 18. The demand was far 
in excess of that of recent years, how- 


000, were sold by the prominent whol: 
sale bakers. Several retail shops 0! 
fered the delicacy the entire wee! 
Hotels and restaurants observed t! 
custom more generally than usual i 
Kansas City. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

The influence of decreasing supplies in 
flour buyers’ hands is beginning to make 
itself felt, at least this is the reason as- 
signed by a few Minneapolis mills for 
their increased sales. Their field repre- 
sentatives have been reporting for some 
time that stocks were getting abnormally 
low, and that buyers would be forced in- 
to the market soon. One of the big Min- 
neapolis milling companies last week sold 
almost five times as much flour as in the 
»receding week, and inquiry thus far 
received would indicate good sales again 

he current week. 

The improvement, however, was not 

eneral. A majority of the city and 
‘ountry mills report light inquiry, with 

ids too far below asking prices to be 
vorth considering. ‘The fact, however, 
that the trade is willing to make bids is 
encouraging. For some time, the price 
eemed to make no difference. An occa- 

ynal mill has been putting out low offers 
n an effort to shake buyers out of their 
thargy, but they did not produce the 
esired result. It begins to look as if 

e worst was over, although some mill- 

s still feel that no marked improve- 

ent can be expected until the new crop. 

Domestic inquiry for first clears is 

ir. Second clear and durum clears are 

ragging. A little export inquiry is re- 
sorted for Minneapolis second clears, 
ut bids are below millers’ ideas of value. 

Shipping directions are about as scarce 
is they could well be, and still enable 
inills to operate. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


April 22 Year ago 
hort patent, 98-lb 
COLLEM wo cccesvocsece $6.35@6.95 $7.10@7.80 
tandard patent ...... 6.20@6.40 6.95@7.20 
second patent ........ 6.05@6.20 6.75@6.95 
First clear, jute ..... 4.50@4.70 6.60@5.75 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.25@3.50 3.25@4.10 
*140-lb jutes, 
DURUM 


No improvement is apparent in the de- 
mand for semolinas. The trade is sup- 
plied for the time being, and is not in- 
terested in new purchases or quotations. 
Mills are steadily catching up on book- 
ings. They are anxious to secure new 
business, but cannot interest buyers. 

Prices are unchanged. No. 2 semolina 
is quoted at 3%@3%c, lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis; No. 3 semolina, 3@3%%c, 
and durum fancy patent 3%@3%%c. 
Durum clears are quoted at $3.25@3.45 
bbl, in jutes, 

In the week ending April 19, nine 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 40,- 
693 bbls durum products, compared with 
38,183 the previous week. 


MILLFEED 


_ Consumptive demand for millfeeds is 
etter now than it has been for weeks. 
With some, sales last week were the 
heaviest since December. All classes of 
buyers are in the market, and all want 
immediate shipment. Generally speak- 
ing, they are not interested in offers be- 
yond prompt shipment, although it is 
understood that some bids have been re- 
ceived within the last few days for bran 
for June shipment. Resellers, however, 
are not interested. 

Mills are badly behind in deliveries. 
It hardly seems possible that they can 
get out all they have sold for April ship- 
ment. That being the case, jobbers are 
not inclined to entertain bids for de- 
ferred shipment. They prefer to get 
cleaned up on old contracts with mills. 

Feed mixers are in the market for 
bran and middlings. Throughout the 
Southeast distributors are also showing 
renewed interest, and are bidding on 
round lots of standard middlings for 
near-by shipment. This grade, however, 


is scarce. Mixed car shippers are meet- 
ing with difficulty in keeping their stocks 
intact. Trouble is experienced at times 
in getting even one car of some particu- 
lar grade. 

Mills quote bran at $22 ton, standard 
middlings $22@23.50, flour middlings 
$26.50@27, red dog $33@34.50, wheat 
mixed feed $28@26 and rye middlings 
$19@20, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, - 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 


sacks, as reported by brokers: 
April 22 Year ago 
DOME ccevecaseard $21.00@21.50 $28.00@ 28.25 


Stand, middlings.. 22.00@23.50 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings... 24.50@26.00 30.00@31.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 32.00@35.00 31.00@33.00 


REGIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 


A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Northwest Regional Advisory 
Board of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation was held in Minneapolis last 
week. It was decided to call a meet- 
ing of the entire board, to be held in 
St. Paul, May 20. This is the period 
of the year when preliminary steps must 
be taken to insure an ample car supply 
in the Northwest, when the crop begins 
to move. Consequently, the May meet- 
ing will be an important one, and the 
car situation will be thoroughly gone 
into at that time. 


NEW LAKE-AND-RAIL SERVICE 


The accompanying illustration shows 
one of the three vessels recently acquired 
by the Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co., 
Duluth, with which it will inaugurate its 
new lake-and-rail service at opening of 
navigation. The steamers will ply be- 
tween Duluth and Port Huron, Mich., 
making direct connection with the Pere 
Marquette and Canadian National 
(Grand Trunk) Railways. Express serv- 
ice will be given to all eastern points, 
including eastern Canada, New Eng- 
land and Pennsylvania territory. All 
freight will move on manifest trains 
from Port Huron. The company expects 
to cut down the time in transit from 
Duluth to the East at least 24 hours. 
It will specialize on flour shipments. 
Flour is now being accumulated at the 


Duluth dock for the first sailing. The 
company is building an all-steel ye | 
for flour exclusively, 250x80 feet, an 
increasing its trackage and dock front- 
age. 

The Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co., 
which is a Minnesota enterprise, will have 
a steamer out of Duluth for Port Huron 
every other day. 


FEED CATTLE ON FARMS 


A. J. Surratt, agricultural statistician, 
Springfield, Ill., in his April report, says 
that the movement of feed cattle into the 
corn belt and into all middle western 
states except Nebraska and South Da- 
kota from January to March of this year 
was 12 to 18 per cent less than during 
the same months in 1923 and 1922. He 
adds: “The quality of the corn feed the 
past winter, especially in the eastern 
corn belt states, has been poor, and the 
unsatisfactory gains and the compara- 
tively high price have tended to discour- 
age further feeding, even in areas where 
a surplus still exists. In Nebraska and 
South Dakota the very large crop of 
corn last year and the comparatively 
cheaper price seem to have encouraged 
increased feeding.” 


WASHBURN-CROSBY DIVIDEND 


The board of directors of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, has de- 
clared its regular quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent on $7,000,000 of preferred 
stock. This will mean a distribution of 
about $122,500. The dividend is payable 
May 1. 

NOTES 

Rye millers report an improved de- 
mand for white rye flour from bakers 
and domestic distributors. 


C. R. Heaney, manager The Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, is attending the IIli- 
nois bakers’ convention in Chicago this 
week, 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, who has been 
visiting in Minneapolis for upward of 
a month, left for home April 18. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on April 22 as follows: 
sight, $4.3914; three-day, $4.39; 60-day, 
$4.36%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 37. 

J. H. Brown, traffic manager Chicago 
& Western Indiana Railroad and the 
Belt Railway of Chicago, spent several 
days in Minneapolis last week, calling 
on shippers. 

A number of Minneapolis and interior 
northwestern millers plan to attend the 
directors’ and delegates’ meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation in Chicago, 
Thursday and Friday of this week. 


According to announcements received 
by friends, Edward S. Decker, district 
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sales manager Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, will be married in June to 
Miss Lucretia Coates, of Philadelphia. 

William E. Bopp, assistant sales man- 
ager Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, called on the company’s jobber in 
Waterloo, Iowa, April 22, en route to 
Chicago, to attend the Illinois bakers’ 
convention. 

The Weitzman Milling Co., a Minne- 
apolis jobbing concern, of which Lou J. 
Weitzman is the head, has decided to 
close its office in Minneapolis and retire 
from business here. Mr. Weitzman, with 
his family, has moved back to Chicago. 

Albert Koepke, foreman in the St. 
Paul Milling Co.’s mill, was burned on 
the hands and face when an electric 
motor burned out. While not serious, his 
burns are painful and he will be con- 
fined to the hospital for a week or more. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, recently shipped six Carter disc 
separators to England, two to Ireland, 
two to New Zealand, two to South Af- 
rica and one to Sweden. The company 
reports an increasing demand for its 
“junior” separator. 

Based on the close, April 22, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.01 bu, No. 1 
northern 97c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark $1, No. 1 northern 97c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.03, No. 
1 northern 98c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 92c, No. 1 northern 86c. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 104% were in operation April 22: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, A, A South and 
Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half) and 
D mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 14-19 ...... 564,600 186,538 33 
Previous week ... 564,600 203,278 36 
Year ago ........ 561,100 236,940 42 
Two years ago... 546,000 184,045 34 
Three years ago.. 546,000 226,170 41 
Four years ago... 546,000 234,940 43 
Five years ago... 546,000 371,535 68 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
April 26... ...+.-. 225,020 213,865 259,155 
April 19... 186,538 236,940 184,045 226,170 
April 12... 203,278 246,735 230,110 258,160 
April 65... 177,276 304,195 259,360 264,360 


(Continued on page 380.) 





One of the Three Ships Recently Acquired by the Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co. 
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KANSAS CITY 

The situation which has prevailed in 
the flour market for several weeks, with 
buyers generally disinterested in mill 
offerings, became more pronounced last 
week, New bookings reported made up 
a small aggregate. Quotations were gen- 
erally unchanged, although higher pre- 
miums in the car lot wheat market and 
weakness in clears and low grades 
caused a few millers to advance prices 
10c bbl. In a few instances, clears were 
sold at prices about on a parity with 
those of the past fortnight, but Euro- 
pean bids were down sharply. 

The same influences which have caused 
buyers to be hesitant in making pur- 
chases continued to be effective. De- 
clines in deferred wheat deliveries, to- 
gether with a large visible supply of 
grain and excellent new crop prospects, 
made buyers lose sight of the fact that 
the cash wheat differential over futures 
is at the high point of the year. Stocks 
of flour in some quarters are also be- 
lieved to be substantial, and this was a 
factor in the lack of interest shown. 


The lethargic inquiry was apparent 
among all classes of trade, although 
most noticeable with bakers. Jobbers 


_ were the principal buyers, usually taking 
one or two cars to fill current needs. 

Millers reported a further contraction 
in export trade, which resulted in a 
light accumulation of clears in some 
places. The observance of the Easter 
holidays abroad made trading with Eu- 
rope difficult. First clear sold to the 
West Indies and Central American mar- 
kets at the wide range of $3.85@4.10, 
bulk, Kansas City. In European mar- 
kets, however, the maximum prices ob- 
tainable were around $3.70@3.75, bulk, 
Kansas City. 

Shipping instructions came in slowly. 
Much of the activity of sales depart- 
ments was concentrated on cleaning up 
old bookings. Most plants lost a con- 
siderable amount of running time during 
the week. 

Production of Kansas City mills was 
about 2,000 bbls below that of the pre- 
ceding week. Operation was at 58 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 71 per 
cent for the corersponding week a year 
ago and 78 per cent two years ago. The 
five-year and ten-year average for corre- 
sponding weeks is 66 per cent. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kan- 
sas City, April 19: patent, $5.70@6.40; 
95 per cent, $5.35@5.80; straight, $5.10 
@5.60; first clear, $3.80@4.10; second 
clear, $3.30@3.60; low grade, $3.15@ 
3.25. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
AMC 19-49 ...000% 150,900 87,702 58 
Previous week ... 150,900 89,760 59 
ee Ee eee 132,900 95,000 71 
Two years ago... 114,900 89,600 78 
Five-year AVerage .....ceeseeeeeees 66 
BDORVORF AVERT cov cccsccscecceses 66 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

8s bbls tivity 
April 13-19 ...... 501,030 271,954 5 
Previous week ... 501,030 274,922 65 
Year ago .......- 518,430 249,463 48 
Two years ago... 480,210 264,286 55 
DEVOsFORF GVOTOBS 2c cece cccccccdecs 52 

BORAGE GVOTERS occ vere vcccvaususe 57.9 


Export shipments for the week ending 
April 19 were 12,627 bbls, against 15,601 
last week, 20,277 a year ago, and 9,547 
two years ago. 


Of the mills reporting, one reported 
domestic business active, five fair and 67 
slow. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


APFHl 18-19 2. nccccccccccsescccccecsoces 30 
BEE GUE bincvn cnc cdctvcceveceseveceses 35 
Be eee Bi 6 os hic ecuswuceseae ee 41 
;, gf Bev ETPeTC TT Te rere TT rTitier. 38 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
| eer 35,838 78 
Previous week ...........+ 24,951 52 
po PP ee 22,261 47 
TWO TORS GOO .csccecdsares 42,658 90 


MILLPY ED 

Firmness is apparent in the market 
for millfeed, following improved demand 
from the East and the central states, al- 
though southwestern prices are still too 
far above the Northwest and Buffalo to 
allow sales from here. The limited out- 
put of mills is also an important factor 
in the strength. 

The range of quotations was general- 
ly unchanged throughout the week, but 
more sales were made at the maximum 
of the range. Most of the demand was 
limited to spot or near-by deliveries. 

Mills disposed of most of their pro- 
duction in mixed cars, at premiums of 
$2@3 ton over the car lot basis. Large 
dealers found it difficult to turn bran at 
current levels, mixers and others dis- 
playing unwillingness to make purchases 
except at concessions in prices. 

A number of interior southwestern 
mills have been forced into the open 
market during the past fortnight in or- 
der to fill the current requirements of 
their mixed car customers. 

Quotations, April 19, sacked, per ton: 
bran, $23@23.50; brown shorts, $23.50@ 
24; gray shorts, $24.50@25. 


- CASH GRAIN 


Quotations of April 19: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.02@1.26, No. 2 $1@1.25, No. 3 
96c@$1.24, No. 4 93c@$1.22; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.11@1.12, No. 2 $1.09@1.11, No. 
3 $1.06@1.10, No. 4 97c@$1.04. 

White corn, No. 2 774%2@78c, No. 3 
74@76c, No. 4 72%@74c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 791% @80c, No. 3 77@77'4c, No. 4 
76@i76%%ec; mixed corn, No. 2 75@75'%e, 
No. 3 72%c, No. 4 71@72c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 19, with comparisons: 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Flour, bbls... 7,800 16,575 78,000 96,950 

Wheat, bus.. 260,550 878,850 614,250 703,350 


Corn, bus.... 480,000 451,250 407,500 296,250 

Oats, bus.... 59,500 353,600 144,000 178,500 

Rye, bus..... 2,200 1,100 1,100 1,100 

Barley, bus.. 9,000 7,500 28,600 3,900 

Bran, tons... 440 460 4,900 5,080 

Hay, tons.... 6,372 5,916 3,624 1,622 
CORN GOODS 


Quotations, April 19, for car lots, in 
100-lb cotton sacks: cream meal, $3.80 
bbl; pearl meal, $3.70; standard meal, 
i corn bran, $26 ton; hominy feed, 
26. 


MILLER NOMINATED FOR OFFICE 
Rudolph A. Goerz, president Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, was 
one of the principal candidates for the 
governorship of his district in the Ro- 
tary convention held last week in To- 
peka. 
Mr. Goerz had been urged to accept a 
nomination for the place a year 
but refused, as he felt he could not spare 
sufficient time from his business. This 
year he was placed in the running by 
the Wichita and other delegations. n 


it appeared that a deadlock might result 
in the voting, Mr. Goerz assumed the 
floor and withdrew his nomination. 

Several millers from over the state 
attended the meeting. 


APRIL CROP REPORT NOT JOINT 


Plans to consolidate the state and fed- 
eral crop reporting services in Kansas 
will not be effective in time for the April 
statement of wheat conditions in the 
state, according to a recent announce- 
ment from Topeka. The Kansas state 
board of agriculture has sent blanks to 
its 1,700 correspondents to make a report 
of crop conditions on April 19. 

Negotiations for the consolidation 
have been satisfactorily arranged, and 
the memorandum contracts are now in 
Washington for the final approval of the 
government officials. They will be sub- 
mitted to the state board at its meeting, 
April 25. By the terms of the contract 
the two crop reporting services are to be 
joined, the state paying part and the 
government part of the expenses. E. C. 
Paxton, government statistical agent, 
will have supervision of the work. 

The government crop reports will be 
issued early in the month, as at present. 
About the middle of each month the de- 
tailed summary of crop conditions in 
each county will be given out by the 
state board of agriculture. The state 
report will be in much greater detail than 
the usual government report. 

The April report of the state board 
will give especial attention to damage 
being caused to wheat by Hessian fly. 


DISTRICT A. 0. M. MEETING MAY 3 


District organization No. 1, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, will have its 
fourth quarterly meeting at Wellington, 
Kansas, May 3. The meeting will be 
held in Community Park House, and a 
dinner will be served at noon by a local 
women’s organization. 

B. C. Williams, superintendent Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, will present 
a paper on “Characteristics of a Suc- 
cessful Operative Miller.” “Humidity 
and Tempering Problems” will be dis- 
cussed by Frank Luby, superintendent 
Attica (Kansas) Mills, and “Milling 
Technic” by John Irving Ranney, su- 
perintendent Whitewater (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co. 

All operative millers are invited to 
attend the meeting. 


NOTES 

George W. Hoyland, Hoyland Flour 

Mills Co., Kansas City, made a brief 
business trip to Chicago last week. ~ 

The Kansas City plant of the Corn 

Products Refining Co. is scheduled to 
shut down next week for the summer. 


M. Lee Marshall, president Bakeries 
Service Corporation, Chicago, arrived in 
Kansas City last week for several days’ 
stay. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, has returned from a 
week spent in Washington, where he 
looked after business of the league. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade was 
closed April 18, in observance of Good 
Friday. A few of the mill offices in 
} a City gave employees a half holi- 

ay. 

Glenn O. Moffatt, traffic manager Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, at- 
tended the meeting of the Transmissouri- 
Kansas regional advisory board in Kan- 
sas City, April 18. 

Edgar McDannold, 62 years old, half 
owner of the Farmers’ Elevator Co., 
Clarksville, Mo., died in Fresno, Cal., last 
week of heart disease. His company op- 
erated a 200-bbl mill at Clarksville. 

C. G. Smith, manager of the grain de- 
partment, General Commission Co., Kan- 
sas City, attended the annual convention 
of the Western Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, April 17-18. 

Office space in the new Kansas City 
Board of Trade Building has been leased 
by the Frisco Railroad, and several 
other roads have signified their intention 
of moving into the new building. The 
Kansas, Missouri and federal grain in- 
spection offices will also be located there. 

Directors of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, held their 
regular meeting in Wichita, Kansas, 
April 16. L. A. Arneson, vice president, 
and E. R. Freeman, Henry Koper & 
Co., New York, attended from the Kan- 
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sas‘ City office. Mr. Freeman spent the 
week in the Southwest, making a tri, 
through parts of Kansas to observe a 
first hand the condition of 
wheat. 


About 25 southwestern millers wi} ¢, 
to Chicago for the meeting of the \yj\). 
ers’ National Federation, Apri] 24, ‘The 
party will occupy two special cars at- 
tached to the regular train out of Kan. 
sas City, following the annual me-tin 
of the Southwestern Millers’ [oo 
April 23. Thad L. Hoffman, president 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., and H. G. Ran- 
dall, vice president and genera! tnan- 


growing 


) 


ager Midland Flour Milling Cv.. ary 
delegates from the Kansas City \ji\Jery 
Club to the Chicago meeting, ~ 

The Missouri grain inspection vart- 
ment is planning to add a protei sting 
laboratory to its equipment, whi!) wil] 
then make the Kansas and Missoii-) yo 
tein tests official for this mark: At 


present, the Kansas and severa! vate 
laboratories are used, but the ance 


in tests has caused much discus A 
suggestion is being given consic ration 
that a recheck inspector be em s\oved, 
who would have charge of prote) tests 
of the different laboratories ai.) who 


would be considered final authorit 


WICHITA 

There was quite an improve: \t in 
shipping directions last week, ally 
on old contracts from the jobbin. | :ade. 
Orders were not from any certi wal- 
ity, but scattered throughout the try. 
Business from the bakers seen be 
very slow, and small bakers ar ar- 
ently overbought, most of them ing 
on contract. It seems that most th 
domestic and export buyers can se 
sight of the fact that options ied 
during the week, and they think the 
flour market should decline in lin re- 
with, in spite of the fact that t! ish 
market is really stronger. 

Export demand was very slack the 
week. Wichita millers reported t! hey 
had not heard from customers in Old 
Country for the past three days, | hich 
might be due to the fact that is 
Holy Week, as during the last fev ‘ays 
of Lent there has been very littl \usi- 
ness done in those countries. 

While the cash wheat situatic: has 
shown little change, the general ton: ‘ay 
be said to be more optimistic. I of 
liquidating. pressure gave confide: in 
prices, together with unfavorable crop 
reports from some sections of the © 0un- 
try. Premiums were about unchii ved. 
Demand for good milling grades 5! wed 
some improvement. Country offerings 
were somewhat increased, but the voiime 
was light. 

The call for bran was especially “00d 
for this time of the year, it being »it- 
er than that for flour. Production (0s 
not equal the demand. Prices, Apr |5, 
were as follows: bran, $25@26 ton, | sis 
Kansas City; shorts, around $2" 29; 
mill-run, 

Flour prices, basis 98-lb cottons, !\in- 
sas City basis, were as follows: hard \ in- 
ter wheat, short patent $6.50@6.60 bl, 
straight $6@6.10, clears $4.85@5.4/), ‘ow 
grades $4@4.85. 

Receipts were 142 cars wheat, 93 Ts 
corn and 9 cars oats for the week, « »™- 
pared with 235 cars wheat, 20 cars rl 
and 3 cars oats for the correspo! ng 
week a year ago. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) Ss 

representing a weekly capacity of ‘ 

bbls, with comparisons, as reporte: ‘0 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour 

output a 
p> BPrrriverrrrrerr ee | 
Previous week ......... -.- 823,165 
WE GW. 8 one 8066s sch ee nee 29,404 
Two years ago ............. 38,990 


NOTES 

A. B. Clark, formerly with the * 
Orleans branch of the Red Star Mi! + 
Co., is being transferred to Indiana 
ritory, with headquarters in Indianapo 

G. G. Moffitt, traffic manager Red 5 
Milling Co., spent last Thursday and 
day in Kansas City. Miss Mildred Whi 
assistant traffic manager, left Frid 
night for a few days’ vacation in Kans > 
City and Excelsior Springs. 

A. E. Murphy, manager of the bran 
of the Red Star Milling Co. at Lit! 
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Rock, Ark., has become assistant sales 
manager of the branches of the company 
under E. W. Morrison, sales manager. 
He will have oe of the territory east 
of the Mississippi River, and will assume 
his new duties about June 1. Mr. Mur- 
phy’s successor at Little Rock has not 
been announced. 


SALINA 

Practically no change was noted in the 
four trade here last week. Demand was 
only fair, with shipping directions slow. 
Production remains at a low ebb, with 
little prospect of any immediate change. 
Wheat movement is very light, farmers 
being busy with preparation for the corn 
crop. Pricés remained steady at the 
previous week’s quotations, cotton 98's, 
basis Kansas City, being quoted: fancy 
short patent, $6@6.40; 95 per cent, $5.70 
(o 5.90; straight grade, $5.50@5.60. 

Feed demand was reported slow to 
fair, with a slight drop in prices. Quo- 
tations, mixed cars: bran, $1.20@1.25 per 
100 lbs; mill-run, $1.25@1.30; gray 
horts, $1.30@1.35. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
. combined weekly capacity of 40,200 
Lbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
the Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Pil 10688 cacccssesonesess 15,309 38 
vious Week .....e-e.e08 15,239 38 


Grain inspections at the Salina station 

the state grain inspection department 

t week: wheat, 66 cars; corn, 121; bar- 

6; oats, 2; seed, 20. 
NOTES 

Roy Faith, of the Freeman-Faith Grain 

has returned from spending the win- 

» in California, and reopened his office 

the Farmers’ Union Building. 

Hi, L. Williamson, vice president in 

irge of sales for the Shellabarger Mill 

Elevator Co., is on a two weeks’ trade 

ip to Detroit and other points in Michi- 

in. 

J. S. Hargett, general manager Robin- 

n Milling Co., C. S. Chase, sales man- 
ver, and L. G. Gottschick, vice president 
nd general manager, D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., will attend the annual meet- 
ng of the Southwestern Millers’ League 
| Kansas City. 

\ wetter of the unusual ronson f of 
3,000 bus grain per hour, designed by 
J. W. Cornelius, manager Salina Roll 
Corrugating Co., and manufactured by 
his firm, has recently been shipped to the 
ted Star Milling Co., Wichita. The ma- 
chine was specially designed and made 
to order, and has attracted much atten- 
tion over the state because of its un- 
usual capacity. It is said to be the 
largest grain wetter in the state. The 
hig claim for the machine, according to 
Mr. Cornelius, is its accuracy in propor- 
tioning the water to the stream of wheat, 
regardless of how the wheat stream en- 
tcring the machine varies in capacity. 


OMAHA 

There was no marked change in the 
flour situation last week. Prices were 
stronger on round lots of the better 
vrades. The outgo of flour on the cur- 
rent needs was fairly steady, and there 
was some contracting for future needs 
on a satisfactory basis. Mills were ask- 
ing $5.30@5.50 for straights, basis Oma- 
ha, in cotton 98’s; $5.50@5.70 for 95 per 
cent, and $5.70@6.40 for patents. There 
was no change in Le.]1 quotations, which 
ranged over the state $6@6.40 in 48-lb 
sacks. The bran market was stronger. 
Several sales were made late in the week 
at $23.50 ton, carload lots, Omaha. 
Shorts were quoted at $25. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

- bbls bbis tivity 

April ee ee 24,900 10,492 42 

Previous week ..... 24,900 12,270 49 

Yea? GOP sisvsecove 23,100 15,671 68 

Two years ago..... 18,900 15,849 83 
NOTES 

J. L. Welsh, of the Butler-Welsh 


Grain Co., has returned home from 
southern California. 

A. C. White, of Plattsmouth, for 
many years one of the best known of 
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the country elevator operators in Ne- 
braska, was in Omaha for several days 
last week. Mr. White recently returned 
to his home from Orlando, Fla. 

Leion Leste. 


ATCHISON 

Although millers here were of the opin- 
ion that last week was the worst yet, as 
far as sales and shipping directions were 
concerned, production figures showed a 
gain. The local mills made 22,520 bbls 
flour, with only one on a full-time sched- 
ule. 

The market upturn was not productive 
of any sales, and the average bookings 
would probably not run over 30@40 per 
cent of capacity. Shipping directions 
were slow, and some reports of overdue 
contracts were heard. 

Export business was impossible on 
present wheat and feed prices. 

Feed prices were a little stronger, and 
bran sold around $23.50 and shorts $26.50, 
basis Missouri River points. 

Flour prices were very firm, and coun- 


While no figures have been made avail- 
able lately = the Southwest Wheat 
Growers, Associated, at Enid, as to the 
quantity of wheat left in storage in 
Texas, dealers estimate it at about 750,- 
000 bus. 

Possibility of the adoption by Con- 
gress of the McNary-Haugen bill had 
its first visible effects in Oklahoma and 
Texas last week. It appeared in corre- 
spondence of grain dealers with reference 
to contracts for the new crop season. 
The whole tendency was against con- 
tracts, the prophecy being that if the 
bill were passed the immediate result 
would be a demoralization of all markets 
and an unsettled situation for an in- 
definite period in the grain industry. 


NOTES 

Edward Wright has sold the piant and 

business of his Freeport (Texas) Baking 

Co. to A. C. Ehlert, of Bay City, Texas. 
Mr. Wright will move to Houston. 

A. Dabaghi and associates, Navasota, 

Texas, who recently organized the Colo- 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


ing plans.” 


the form in which I last saw it. 


basis. 


tentional mistake. 





MR. SAPIRO DENIES A RUMOR, AND DUBS THE 
McNARY-HAUGEN BILL A “MONUMENTAL BLUNDER” 


Dear Sirs: I have been shown an article in your issue of Wednesday, 
April 16, in which you state that a huge grain company merger is rumored, 
dependent in some degree upon the passage of the McNary-Haugen bill, 
and “In the event of its passage, Bernard Baruch and Aaron Sapiro, known 
for their co-operative marketing activities, and Grey Silver, legislative agent 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, are to become interested in the 
corporation, with Grey Silver named as probable president of the company. 
The plan then would be to make the company a part of the machinery to 
operate under government direction, stock in the corporation to be placed 
with grain growers’ organizations and other groups interested in market- 


The Northwestern Miller bears a reputation as a clean, square paper; 
and I am certain that you did not mean to misquote. 

Speaking for myself, I have never heard of any such grain company 
merger; nor would I, under any circumstances, be connected with any 
such plan; nor have I ever discussed anything remotely like that with Grey 
Silver or any other person; nor would I be likely to be in any way identified 
with a project of which Grey Silver was the head, 

In addition, I am completely opposed to the McNary-Haugen Dill in 
I then had the feeling that it was a 
monumental blunder; that it would tax the consuming public of the United 
States from 20c to 50c a bushel on wheat—on a purely artificial and arbi- 
trary basis, not connected with legitimate merchandising; and that it would 
induce still greater overproduction and utterly ruin any chances of the 
wheat growers to place the wheat growing industry on a sane, profitable 


I am sure you will take the first opportunity to correct your unin- 


Cuicaco, I11., April 18, 1924. 


Very truly yours, 
Aaron Sapiro. 








ter offers were not acceptable, with light 
wheat offerings. Hard wheat short pat- 
ent sold for $5.60@5.80, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, Missouri River points. Soft wheat 
prices were $6@6.40 for short patent and 
$5.60@5.70 for straight grades, basis 
98-lb cottons. 


OKLAHOMA 

A revival of exports in flour to Latin 
American countries from Texas mills is 
said to have been chiefly responsible for 
some of the leading mills of that state 
going into Kansas City markets for 
wheat last week. The step occasioned 
some surprise, in view of the amount of 
growers’ wheat yet in storage in Texas. 
This, however, is said to have a yd 
percentage of protein than export flour 
would require, and to this was added the 
milling-in-transit advantage in buying 
wheat from points north of Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma mills were the only ones on 
the Oklahoma market, and their require- 
ments were limited. Increased option 
prices gave grain dealers of Texas and 
Oklahoma a better working basis with 
millers. Premiums were reduced, but 
there was a variance of 2@3c in the bids 
of Oklahoma millers. Receipts were 
light from the back country. Grain deal- 
ers estimate that only about 3 per cent 
of the Oklahoma and Texas panhandle 
crop is retained by growers. Country ele- 
vators have greatly reduced stocks, some 
of them taking considerable losses be- 
cause of having paid too much to the 
grower. 


nial bakery of that place, have taken out 
another charter, for the Colonial Cafe. 


At the recent annual election of offi- 
cials of the Fort Worth Grain and Cot- 
ton Exchange, E. B. Wooten was elected 
secretary for the sixteenth term. G. 
E. Cranz is the new president, and 
Charles Little vice president. The direc- 
tors are R. K. Whitty, J. W. Hamilton, 
C. H. Newman, G. C. Henderson and C. 
D. Ferguson. 


Flour and feed millers are among 
manufacturers of Texas, Oklahoma, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico who are invited to 
place exhibits and take part in the forth- 
coming International Exposition to be 
held at El Paso. Edward C. Heid, El 
Paso flour and feed merchant, is chair- 
man of the exposition committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The War Eagle mill, situated near the 
line of the old Cherokee Nation of the 
Indian Territory and in Benton County, 
Arkansas, burned recently. The loss to 
the mill and store was estimated by the 
owner, J. B. Gilgore, at about $15,000. 
This mill, which in recent years has 
manufactured feed only, was one of the 
earliest mills established by the Chero- 
kees after they migrated to the West. It 
was founded in 1832 by J. A. C. Black- 
burn, of Tennessee, who named it after 
a Cherokee chieftain. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Association, 
Hobart, has removed the restrictions that 
originally bound it in buying and selling 
farm products and merchandise, and last 
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year placed several thousand dollars in 
a net reserve, according to Hugh Banks, 
manager, who was here recently calling 
on flour and feed millers. Grain dealers 
in all classifications are patronized, and 
flour and feed contracts are made with 
representative mills. The association 
maintains a buying relation with the 
wheat growers’ association. 





RETAIL BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

The publicity committee which is look- 
ing after the details of the forthcoming 
annual convention of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America, to be held at 
Louisville, Ky., May 6-8, is drumming up 
interest in the meeting, and the present 
outlook is that there will be upward of 
500 in attendance. E. G. Piercy, of The 
Fleischmann Co., Louisville, is chairman 
of the publicity committee. 

In and around Louisville are many 
points of historical interest, which no 
doubt will attract many to the conven- 
tion. The entertainment programme in- 
cludes a trip to Mammoth Cave, theatre 
party, automobile trip and banquet. 
Those figuring on attending would do 
well to make their hotel reservations at 
once. 

The following is a business programme 
as at present outlined: 


TUESDAY MORNING, MAY 6 

Call to order by Theodore Von Bokern, 
chairman Louisville-Kentucky Associa- 
tion convention committee; prayer; sing- 
ing; address of welcome by the mayor; 
welcome on behalf of the committee; re- 
sponse, C. J. Lewis, Minneapolis, past 
president. 

Business session: Address by Eugene 
Lipp, president; report of treasurer; re- 
port of secretary; review of trade condi- 
tions, John M. Hartley; appointment of 
committees. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON 

Address, Dr. R. E. Lee, division of 
applied research, The Fleischmann Co; 
“The Retail Baker Should Advertise,” 
Elmer Cline, Taggart Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis, views and suggestions of a 
recognized expert in the wholesale mer- 
chandising of bread and crackers; “Re- 
tail Bakers’ Accounting—Facts and Fig- 
ures,” James Hartley; blackboard talk; 
questions and discussion of each subject 
presented. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, MAY 7 

“Preparing Fruits for Pies and Pas- 
tries,’ Eugene Lipp; “Teaching the Re- 
tail Baker,” A, F. Gerhard, Dunwoody 
Institute; open forum, “Good of the 
Trade and the Association,” conducted by 
Joseph Machatschek, vice president, St. 
Louis; report of nominating committee; 
adjournment. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
“Premiums,” D. P. Chindblom, The W. 
E. Long Co; “Legislation and the Bak- 
er,” C. J. Kremer; election of officers; 
report of committees; unfinished business. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
Banquet. 
THURSDAY, MAY 8 
Desired by Louisville-Kentucky com- 
mittee for entertainment features. A 
Mammoth Cave trip is proposed, and 
negotiations are under way with the rail- 
way company for special rates and spe- 
cial time. 





CRACKER NOTES 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, has installed a Baker-Perkins 
travelling oven in its plant at Detroit. 
It is also operating a 12-pan reel oven 
in Detroit. 

The Iten Biscuit Co., Omaha, Neb., has 
established a distributing station at 
Galesburg, Ill., for its central Illinois 
business. A large warehouse is being 
built on East Simmons Street, and a 
garage to house the motor trucks, 

Green & Green, Dayton, Ohio, have 
plans under way for the erection of a 
three-unit plant, of re-enforced .concrete 
and five stories high, corresponding with 
the height of the present factory. The 
first unit will be 60x120. When com- 
pleted, the plant will cover an entire 
block. The Green & Green products 
are shipped into 14 states, and the 1923 
business was approximately $1,500,000. 
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CHICAGO 

The best that can be said of the local 
flour market is that a little freer inquiry 
for single car lots was noticeable last 
week, and that shipping directions came 
in at a better rate. Buying, however, 
was mainly of certain grades for special 
purposes and at prices somewhat below 
list quotations. 

The firmer wheat market on a few days 
resulted in slightly firmer prices, and 
most mills seemed unwilling to grant 
concessions; in fact, a number turned 
down business, which aggregated a fair 
volume, on account of bids being too 
low. Jobbers say that this fact has been 
more pronounced the past few weeks, as 
they have been unable to purchase flour 
at their own prices, or at levels which 
would permit them to redistribute it at 
a profit. These interests are complain- 
ing about a slow demand from the retail 
trade. Retail grocers:and bakers have 
bought very sparingly of late, and job- 
bers have been forced to accept some 
low prices in order to keep their hold- 
ings moving. 

Buying of springs, soft and hard win- 
ters was of a routine character. There 
has been, however, a gratifying improve- 
ment in shipping directions. 

There has been practically no change 
in clears. Prices are perhaps a, trifle 
easier, but interest continues at a low 
ebb. Offerings are plentiful, and some 
mills are asking their representatives to 
get offers and submit them. Export in- 
quiry has been negligible. 

Business in rye flour was confined to 
scattered car lots to jobbers, but those 
who have rye bought are ordering it out 
quite freely. The local output was again 
light, totaling 1,800 bbls, compared with 
2,000 the previous week. White was 
quoted at $3.75@3.85 bbl, medium at 
$3.35@3.70, and dark at $3@3.20. 

Inquiry for semolinas was light. Sales 
were widely scattered and small in vol- 
ume, with buyers showing no disposition 
to make commitments for future re- 
quirements, No. 2 semolina was quoted 
at 33% @3\ec, lb, bulk; fancy durum pat- 
ent, 34,@3%c; No. 3 semolina, 34%@ 
3%4,c; fancy durum straight, 27%@3c. 
Durum clears were held at $3.20@3.45 
bbl, bulk. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: spring top patent $5.90@6.40 
bbl, standard patent $5.60@6.15, first 
clear $4.40@4.90, second clear $3.10@ 
3.50; hard winter short patent $5.40@ 
5.90, 95 per cent patent $4.80@5.40, 
straight $4.70@5.15, first clear $4.20@ 
4.60; soft winter short patent $5.20@ 
5.50, standard patent $4.85@5.20, 
straight $4.70@5, first clear $4.15@4.50. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 18-19 ........ 40,000 34,000 85 
Previous week ..... 40,000 33,000 82 
OEP GOO sc ccccescee 40,000 17,500 43 
Two years ago..... 40,000 25,000 63 

MILLFEED 


The market showed signs of firmness 
last week, and prices were advanced 50 
@i75c ton. Although buying was of light 
proportions, there was some improve- 
ment noticeable, especially for spot of- 
ferings. Sales were scattered, however. 
One encouraging feature was that mix- 
ers came in the market in a small way. 
They have not been interested in fresh 
purchases for some weeks, and the fact 
that they are beginning to shop around 
is taken as an indication by some that 
their stocks are being reduced. Distress 
offerings of feed have been pretty well 
cleaned up, and what there is in store 
seems to be in strong hands. The lower- 


ing of the tariff on wheat feeds has re- 
sulted in Canadian feed being offered in 
this market, the first time in many 
months. Both bran and middlings have 
been offered at $23.50, and some business 
was reported done in the latter. 

Spring bran was quoted at $23.50@ 
24.25 ton, hard winter bran $26@26.50, 
soft winter bran $26@26.50, standard 
middlings $24@24.25, flour middlings 
$26.50@29, red dog $382@35. 


CASH WHEAT 


Cash wheat prices were stronger, in 
sympathy with the advance in the op- 
tions. The market, however, was not 
very active. Millers bought some red 
winter wheat from elevators, but did not 
pay much attention to other varieties in 
store. Mill buyers picked up the better 
grades of hard winters, but were inclined 
to pass up offerings of medium and lower 
grades. Nearly 300,000 bus wheat were 
sold to go into store for delivery pur- 
poses. About 430,000 bus have been 
cleared the past few days for shipment 
to Buffalo, and it is said that about 200,- 
000 more will be cleared for shipment 
there. Receipts of wheat last week to- 
taled 124 cars, against 95 the previous 
week and 242 a year ago. Shipping sales, 
135,000 bus. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 2@3c 
over May, No. 2 red 1@2c over, No. 3 
red May price to le over; No. 1 hard 
4@10e over, No. 2 hard 1@9c over, No. 
3 hard May price to 5c over; No. 1 dark 
northern 13@20c over, No. 2 dark 10@ 
léc over, No. 1 northern 5@15c over, 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.05@1.07 bu, 
No. 2 red $1.04@1.06, No. 3 red $1.03@ 
1.04; No. 1 hard $1.07@1.13, No. 2 hard 
$1.04@1.12, No. 3 hard $1.03@1.08; No. 
1 dark northern $1.16@1.23, No. 2 hard 
$1.13@1.18, No. 1 northern $1.08@1.18. 

Daily closing prices of May, July and 
September wheat at Chicago: 


May July Sept. 
BOOED BB ocs.cvves $1.02% $1.03% $1.04% 
MOE BS wceccccs 1.01% 1.03 % 1.04% 
AGTH TE .ccccece LOS 1.03% 1.04% 
r- |. weer 1.023 1.04% 1.05% 
POS rere ee 1.03 1.05 1.06 
2 ere “os e0eeee 8 8=—s_weecee 8 8— tee gee 

*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn was firmer. Keceipts to- 
taled 450 cars, against 569 the previous 
week and 672 a year ago. Demand was 
fair, but smaller offerings restricted buy- 
ing. Sales for shipment, 285,000 bus. 
About 117,000 bus were cleared for lake 
shipment to Milwaukee. No. 2 mixed 
was quoted around 79%c bu, No. 3 mixed 
78,c, No. 4 mixed 774,@77%c; No. 3 
yellow 7814,@78%c, No. 4 yellow 75%@ 
77%, No. 5 yellow 76%c; No. 4 white, 
7744 @78c. 

Cash rye was firmer, but demand was 
only fair for the light offerings. Re- 
ceipts totaled 12 cars, compared with 16 
the preceding week and 87 a year ago. 
No. 2 was quoted at 67c bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended April 19, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

-~Receipts— a uae 
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1924 1923 4 1923 
Flour, bbis..... 206 269 124 176 
Wheat, bus.... 290 540 439 264 
Comm, BW0...... 996 1,264 702 580 
Oete, BUB...... 788 1,201 758 841 
SS Pee 11 112 3 2 
Barley, bus.... 150 184 71 53 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


There was little change in the market 
last week, oil meal being quoted around 
$89@40 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. Buying 
continued rather light, with sales scat- 
tered and in single car lots only. Mills 
in this section are reported to be still 
maintaining a fair rate of capacity, al- 
though in other sections there has been 
a curtailment in production. 


Cottonseed meal was in a little better 
demand last week, and buyers are show- 
ing more interest in offerings. Prices 
were around $46 ton, Chicago, for 43 per 
cent. 


CALL FARM BILL A MENACE 


“The enactment of the McNary- 
Haugen bill would work tremendous eco- 
nomic disturbances, greatly increase the 
cost of living and result in great waste 
of public funds,” reads a_ resolution 
adopted on April 16 by the executive 
committee of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. “This bill proposes an un- 
warranted entrance by the United States 
government into the field of private en- 
terprise in competition with numerous 
citizens of this country now appropri- 
ately engaged in the production and han- 
dling of agricultural products. That 
this attempt to artificially control the 
effect of the law of supply and demand 
would, like every previous attempt made 
during the World War or thereafter, 
prove ineffective in achieving the desired 
purpose, and particularly it is believed 
this bill would fail to produce any ma- 
terial benefit for the agricultural por- 
tions of this country on whose behalf it 
is urged that this legislation be enacted.” 


NOTES 
Fred A. Hamilton, Chicago represen- 
tative Minneapolis Milling Co., is on a 
business trip to Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ashby Miller, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, was a recent visitor at 
the company’s local headquarters. 


Graduation exercises for the present 
class of the American Institute School of 
Baking, Chicago, will be held the morn- 
ing of April 23. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, was at Columbus, April 
17, attending the annual meeting of Ohio 
Millers’ State Association. 

T. W. Sanford, in charge of the lab- 
oratory of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., stopped in Chicago on 
his return trip from New York. 

Victor A. Cain, president Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co., and H. L. Wil- 
liamson, of Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co., Salina, Kansas, were in this market 
last week. 

B. A, Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, who has been 
visiting on the Pacific Coast for some 
weeks, is expected to return the latter 
part of the month. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, and George W. Hoy- 
land, Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, were recent visitors at Federation 
headquarters, Chicago. 

Chicago will go on daylight saving time 
Sunday, April 27. It is enertedl that 
the Board of Trade will observe this 
schedule as in former years, although 
there is some opposition to it. 

H. C. Brown, manager flour depart- 
ment Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, has re- 
turned from a 10 days’ visit to Hot 
Springs, Ark. E. D. Shumway, produc- 
tion manager, is at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., for a few weeks. 

Frank C. Sickinger, Chicago Board of 
Trade official flour inspector, has been 
reappointed by the Department of the 
Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, as in- 
spector of flour and cereal products at 
—— for the Indian service for the 
next fiscal year. 

A cargo of 200,000 bus No. 1 hard 
wheat was loaded at Armour’s North 
Western elevator, Chicago, to go to the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s elevator at 
Buffalo. The boat cleared on April 19. 
This was very high grade wheat, some 
of it weighing 62 ‘bs. 

The quarterly meeting of directors of 
the Millers’ National Insurance Co. was 
held in Chicago, April 16. Among those 
present were C. B. Cole, Chester, fu, H. 
K. Wolcott, Batavia, Ill, Joseph Le 
Compte, Lexington, Ky., A. Fassler, To- 
peka, Kansas, George P. Urban, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Fred Hall, manager Falcon Milling 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, has been com- 
pelled to take an extended vacation on 
account of ill health, He spent some 
days in Chicago last week prior to leav- 
ing for the East and South. C. A. 
Pravitz will look after Mr. Hall’s duties 
during his several months’ absence. 


April 23, 1924 


MILWAUKEE 

A very small volume of business was 
worked in the week preceding Easter 
In many respects it was the least active 
week since the beginning of the year 
shipping directions even drooping fyr- 
ther. 

Mills held their nominal asking prices 
without change, spring wheat samples 
having advanced Ic bu, with winters 
2@3c higher. The position of options 
also improved. The limited business in 


spring patent was fairly well divided 
between fancy and bakers patent, with 
the best call for mixed cars in: uding 
a little feed. Mills quoted fancy city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent on 


April 19 at $6.40@6.85, standard )atent 
at $6.10@6.45, and straight at %5.90@ 
6.15, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Interest in clear flour was lacking, 
and sales were confined to a few small 
lots of the better qualities, with s;ecif- 
cations attached. Low grade cleir was 
dull and dragging. Inquiry was scant, 
and the few bids made by bulk ‘uyers 
were far out of line, so that trans \ tions 
were few. Fancy clear was quoied on 
April 19 at $5.25@5.45 bbl, first car at 
$5@5.25, and second clear at $3.65. 4,25, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

The week’s trade in Kansas pate:\: was 


relatively as dull as in spring. Jobl. rs re- 
ported a fair number of orders, it no 
individual requirement was cons): uous 
for size or delivery. Local cons imers 
were out of the market, save to cover 


near-by requirements. Mills com: vined 
of slack shipping instructions more !oud- 
ly than of the dearth of buying in!.rest. 
Prices were held firm, with the suport 
of higher cash prices. Mills «:oted 
fancy brands of hard winter pate: on 
April 19 at $6.25@6.50 bbl, standarii pat- 
ent at $5.85@6.20, straight at %3.35@ 
5.85, and first clear at $5.10@5.30, in 98- 
Ib cottons. 
MILLFEED 


Although it was relatively sligh!. the 
improvement noticeable in the ca’: for 
millfeeds was encouraging and hai! the 
result of bringing prices further out of 
the rut in which the market recent!y be- 
came mired. Spot bran advanced 0c, 
with deferred firm but unchanged. Mid- 
dlings were 50c higher, both on spot and 
for later shipment. The character of 
sales indicated that consumers as « rule 
are poorly fortified for spring feccing 
of young stock, but they are buying 
sparingly. Farmers still strive to get 
along with the least possible quantity of 
millfeed by grinding up their own yvrain. 

Oil meal was 50c higher by way of 
a further readjustment of the break a 
short time ago. Offerings of gluten feed 
was limited to June shipment, and %1.50 
more is asked on this basis. Cottonseed 
meal was nominally unchanged. 

Nominal prices on April 19: standard 
bran $23.50@24 ton, winter bran £26@ 
26.50, standard fine middlings $23.50@ 
23.75, flour middlings $26@27.50, red dog 
$31@33, hominy feed $33.50, rye feed 
$20@21, reground oat feed $10@1°).50, 
old process oil meal $40.50@41, co!!on- 
seed meal $42@46, and gluten feed 
$31.90, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, fo.b., 
Milwaukee. 


RYE FLOUR 


The call for rye flour was reported 
slightly improved, and prices were ren- 
dered firmer by an advance in the rye 
market generally. The volume of s:/es, 
however, showed only an inconseque:'tial 
increase. Mills in the interior have cen 
getting fairly satisfactory direct’ ns, 
but have not sold as much as they > «ve 
been shipping. Mills quoted pure w ‘ite 
rye flour on April 19 at $3.95@4.10 |\\Is, 
Straight at $3.80@38.90, pure dark at 
$8.65@3.75, and ordinary dark at * 35 
@3.55, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN FLOUR 
The trade in corn flour was as dul 
ever. Nominal asking prices on A} 
19, in car lots, 100-Ib sacks, at mill, w 
$2.05@2.10 for corn flour, $2@2.05 
corn meal, and $2.05@2.10 for « 
grits. 


=A Oo wn 


CASH GRAIN 

Strong markets continued under 4 
light movement and a good demand, a’ 
all prices improved. Wheat closed ‘c 
higher for spring and 3@4c for winter. 
Receipts, 28 cars; previous week, | : 
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last year, 25. Offerings light and de- 
mand fully absorbing. Choice especially 
scarce and wanted. Basis firmer, with 
No. 1 dark northern 10@14c over Minne- 
apolis May price; No. 1 hard winter 3@ 
8c over local May; No. 1 red winter 2 
@4c over. No. 1 dark Dakota northern 
closed at $1.22@1.26, No. 2 $1.19@1.22, 
No. 3 $1.17@1.20; No. 1 hard winter 
$1.12@1.14, No. 2 $1.11@1.13, No. 3 $1.05 
@1.10; No. 1 red winter $1.08@1.10, No. 
2 $1.07@1.09, No. 3 $1.05@1.08 ; No. 1 
mixed $1.08@1.18, No. 2 $1.07@1.17, No. 
3 $1.05@1.14. : 

Rye closed 1@1%c higher. Receipts, 
8 cars; previous week, 1; last year, 48. 
Fair shipping demand, and offerings 
light. Basis slightly easier, No. 2 rang- 
ing 2c under July price. No. 1 closed 
at 66% @66%c; No. 2, 66%c; No. 3, 65@ 
65%e; No. 4, 61@63%c. 

Corn closed %@lc higher. Receipts, 
131 cars; previous week, 109; last year, 
i52. Offerings moderate and demand 
wood, industrial and shipping. Basis 
teady. Yellow at premium over white, 
ind mixed discounted 1@2c. No. 3 
white closed at 78@78%c; No. 3 yellow, 
18@80c; No. 3 mixed, 77@78c. 

Oats closed firm to %c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 81 cars; previous week, 76; last 
year, 121. Cereal mills and shippers in 
market, with receipts fair. Basis easier; 
No. 3 white spot sold at 2@2%c over 


May price. Feed trade buying moder- 
ately. No. 3 white closed at 49%@ 
49¥e. 

Barley closed 3@4c higher. Recepits, 


86 cars; previous week, 102; last year, 
16. Good malting demand, especially 
for choice, which is scarce. Receipts 
moderate. Prices at highest point on 
crop. Choice to fancy, 46@48-lb test, 
quotable at 90c; fair to good, 43@45-lb 
test, 80@90c; light weight, 38@421b 
test, 72@83c; feed and rejected, 67@75c. 
Towa was quoted at 70@90c, as to qual- 
ity; Wisconsin, 75@90c; Minnesota, 70@ 
0c; Dakota, T0@87c. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 

for the week ending April 12, with com- 


parisons: 
7~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 192 1923 


1924 4 
Flour, bbis... 25,550 18,550 15,180 15,000 
Wheat, bus.. 37,800 35,000 39,875 86,450 
Corn, bus.... 201,040 211,640 163,164 200,025 
Oats, bus.... 191,400 261,800 225,950 304,850 
Barley, bus.. 136,000 72,680 45,360 77,100 
Rye, bus..... 16,980 67,920 ..... 30,200 
Feed, tons... ee. wseee 5,927 8,181 
NOTES 
August Kroehnke, head of _ the 


Kroehnke Bros, Milling Co., Grafton and 
Cedarburg, Wis., was on ’change April 
it 


Charles R. Decker, president Milwau- 
kee Bag Co., has been elected a director 
of the Rotary Club of Milwaukee for the 
two-year term. 

Otto W. Timm, manager J. H. Timm 
& Co., feed and grain dealers, Plymouth, 
Wis., called at the La Budde Feed & 
Grain Co. offices last week. 

W. L. Blows, purchasing agent Blatch- 
ford’s Calfmeal Co., Waukegan, III. 
spent several days in the Milwaukee 
market purchasing supplies. 

_Edward La Budde, of the La Budde 
Feed & Grain Co. has been appointed 
chairman of the committee on market re- 
ports on ’change for the ensuing year. 

John H. Manning, superintendent 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., has been 
appointed chairman of the board of su- 
pervisors of grain inspection and weigh- 
ing on ’change for the new term. 

President Templeton, of the Chamber 
of Commerce, has named J. H. Critten- 
den, W. H. Manegold, John H. Manning, 
Philip Orth and F. Leu as supervisors of 
flour inspection for the new firm. 

It is understood that H. L. Sarrington, 
of Delton, Wis., will start work at once 
on the erection and equipment of a flour 
and feed mill and elevator as a complete 
replacement of his plant, which burned 
several weeks ago. 

W. J. Grover, general manager New 
Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co., at- 
tended the first annual Pure Food Show 
at Marshfield, Wis., where the mill ex- 
hibited and demonstrated its Dough Boy 
flour in conjunction with the Marshfield 
Milling Co. 

Students of the vocational school at 
Antigo, Wis. began a series of visits 
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to local industries for inspection and 
practical study by going through the 
flour mill of the Hirt Bros. Milling Co., 
officers of which personally accompanied 
pupils and teachers on the tour. 


A. R, Templeton, Milwaukee manager 
Armour Grain Co. and newly elected 
president Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, will represent this market as 
national councillor of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. He 
will attend the annual convention at 
Cleveland, May 5-8. 

In the absence of a local or state day- 
light saving law, directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce have decided to ad- 
vance the trading period one hour, be- 
ginning April 27 and ending Sept. 27, 
to conform with the trading hours at 
Chicago, New York and other markets. 
Local banks intend to do likewise. 

Walter C. Holstein, of the Mohr-Hol- 
stein Commission Co., Frank B. Bell, of 
the Wallace M. Bell Co. Leonard J. 
Keefe and Clifford D. Thorsen, of the 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., and John 
Hensey, of the Hensey-Owen Commis- 
sion Co., represented the Milwaukee mar- 
ket at the Western grain dealers’ con- 
vention at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, April 


17-18. 
L. E. Meyer. 





PRECLUDING COMPETITION 


What the Courts Say as to Validity of Con- 
tracts Not to Re-engage in the 
Baking Business 


Although the law frowns on agree- 
ments which tend to prevent free compe- 
tition in the production and sale of so 
vital commodities as bread, etc., it is 
well-established law that reasonable con- 
tracts looking toward the protection of 
purchasers of going businesses against 
competition by sellers will be sustained. 
A few decisions at random will serve to 
show the general nature of the law on 
this subject. 

In a lawsuit which arose in Chicago 
it appeared that defendant sold his bak- 
ery to plaintiff for $1,400, and, as a part 
of the consideration, agreed that he 
would not for five years run a bakery 
business within five blocks of the place 
where the business sold was located. The 
contract further provided that, on breach 
of the agreement, defendant would pay 
plaintiff $2,000. Within the five-year 
period plaintiff resold the bakery to a 
third person, without anything being said 
about defendant’s contract not to resume 
business. Defendant opened a bakery 
across the street from his old location, 
and was sued by plaintiff for the $2,000 
penalty above mentioned. 

The supreme court of Illinois held 
(Radloff vs. Haase, 63 N.E. 729) that the 
contract was valid, and that plaintiff was 
entitled to nominal damages at least, but 
was not entitled to recover any more than 
the amount of his actual damages, inti- 
mating that there was no actual damage, 
since defendant did not resume business 
until plaintiff sold out. 

In a Massachusetts case, it appeared 
that plaintiffs bought defendants’ bakery 
business at Fitchburg, defendants giving 
a bond in the sum of $1,000 binding 
themselves not to “directly or indirectly 
engage in any business or do any act 
that shall interfere with the business thus 
purchased for the sale of bread on the 
several bread routes heretofore connected 
with said business,” fur a period of five 
years. 

In the case of Boutelle vs. Smith, 116 
Mass. 111, this contract was declared to 
be valid, and to have been violated by 
one of the defendants driving a bread 
cart in Fitchburg on his former routes 
and supplying former customers with 
bread, acting as an employee of another 
baker. The Massachusetts court said: 
“The validity of this contract is beyond 
dispute. The restriction which it imposes 
is restricted to a particular place, and 
is but co-extensive with the interests pur- 
chased by the defendants of the plaintiffs 
for a large sum.” 

In a New York case (Howe vs. Sear- 
ing, 19 N.Y. Super. Ct. Rep., 354) these 
points were decided: The sale of a bak- 
ery, together with the good-will of the 
business, and assignment of a lease on 
the location, under agreement by the 
seller not to carry on the business in the 





same city, did not give the purchaser the 
right to use the name of the seller in 
continuing the business at the same 
place. 

If it be conceded that, by removing 
from the place and delivering possession, 
leaving his name conspicuously placed 
on the building describing the bakery as 
being his, and afterwards knowing that 
his predecessor had put the name in other 
places and used it on cards, bread tick- 
ets, etc., the seller gave permission to 
so use his name, the permission could be 
revoked any time, even as against a third 
person to whom the purchaser resold the 
business. On the seller resuming busi- 
ness in another part of the city, with the 
purchaser’s permission, the seller was 
entitled to restrain such use of his name. 

On breach of a valid agreement not to 
resume a given business in competition 
with the purchaser, the latter is entitled 
to recover damages which have been di- 
rectly sustained by him in consequence 
of the breach, and may procure an in- 
junction against further violation of the 
contract. 

It is to be further noted that such a 
contract, when entered into by a person, 
cannot be avoided by his transacting 
business in the name of his wife or other 
relative, or by his organizing a firm or 
corporation, or by his entering the em- 
ployment of another, if it is a mere 
subterfuge to evade the agreement. 

If the seller of a business misrepre- 
sents the amount of business which he 
has previously done, thus overstating the 
value of the good-will of the enterprise, 
the purchaser, by acting promptly, is 
entitled to rescind his contract, or, if he 
elects to retain the business, he is entitled 
to recover the difference between the 
value the business would have had, had 
it been as prosperous as represented, and 
its actual value. 

Defendant established a lucrative bak- 
ing business in a Michigan city, and later 
organized a corporation, to which he 
transferred his good-will, taking 40 per 
cent of the stock of the new company. 
Still later one of his associates made him 
an offer, which was accepted, to take his 
stock at 35c on the dollar, on condition 
that defendant would not directly or in- 
directly engage in the baking business in 
the same city for five years. Claiming 
that defendant had violated this condi- 
tion, the purchaser of the stock brought 
suit to enjoin further breach of the 
agreement, and the Michigan supreme 
court decided that complainant was en- 
titled to an injunction (122 N.W. 184). 
The court said, in part: 

“The corporation succeeded to all of 
the defendant’s rights in this business, 
after which he had no right to the good- 
will except as a stockholder. . . . At 
the time of complainant’s purchase of 
stock, he was not thereby technically 
made a transferee of a trade, or the 
good-will thereof, but he was made a 
transferee thereof, so far as a stock- 
holder could have such interest, for the 
defendants did make a sale of their in- 
terest in the corporation and the good- 
will of themselves in the business, and 
defendants promised to refrain from en- 
gaging in such business upon a consid- 
eration which was adequate.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





BREAD TRADEMARKS 

Of the cases to be found in the law 
reports specifically defining the rights of 
manufacturing bakers to redress against 
imitation of their trademarks, etc., one 
of the most interesting is that of Banzhaf 
vs. Chase, 150 Cal. 180, decided by the 
California supreme court. 

That was a case which arose in the 
baking trade, and in which a baker of 
Old Homestead bread was awarded an 
injunction against use of the brand New 
Homestead by a competitor. In that case 
the supreme court said: 

“The case of the plaintiffs does not 
depend on their right to the exclusive 
use of the words in question. It is based 
on fraud. It rests on the right of the 
plaintiffs to restrain the conduct of the 
defendant whereby he, in order to injure 
the plaintiffs and benefit himself, simu- 
lates the plaintiffs’ s, deceives the 
plaintiffs’ patrons into the belief that his 
bread is that made by the plaintiffs, and 
thereby induces them to buy his own 
bread instead of the plaintiffs’, thus by 
fraud and deceptions depriving the plain- 
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tiffs of the profits of such sales and ap- 
propriating the same to his own use. 

“The right to prevent such an injury 
by injunction does not depend on the 
ownership by the plaintiffs of any par- 
ticular word, phrase or device, as a 
trademark. If the words in question 
constituted a trademark of the plaintiffs, 
as defined by law, and the defendant was 
using it to the plaintiffs’ injury, he would 
be restrained, although he were in entire 
ignorance of plaintiffs’ prior use or right, 
and were using it in good faith, with 
good motives, with no intent to injure 
any person and no consciousness of such 
injury. 

“But where one purposely imitates the 
goods, signs or place of business of an- 
other, in order by deceiving the other’s 
patrons to sell his own goods as the 
goods of the other, it is not necessary 
that the devices, words or signs which 
are imitated shall constitute a trade- 
mark. 

“The right of action in such a case 
arises from the fraudulent purpose and 
conduct of the defendant and the injury 
caused to the plaintiffs thereby, and it 
exists independently of the law regulat- 
ing trademarks or of the ownership of 
such trademark by the plaintiffs. The 
gist of such an action is not the ap- 
propriation and use of another’s trade- 
matk, but the fraudulent injury to, and 
the appropriation of, another’s trade.” 

In addition to enjoining further inva- 
sion of a baker’s rights in cases of this 
kind, he is entitled to recover damages 
already sustained. Holding that where 
one manufacturer by means of a fraud- 
ulent label deceives the buying public 
into a belief that his goods are those of 
another, the latter is entitled to recover, 
as damages, profits made by reason of 
defendant’s unauthorized use of the 
label, even though plaintiff suffered no 
— loss, the California supreme court 
said: 

“Entirely apart from the question of 
actual damages, the owner of a trade- 
mark is entitled to recover from an in- 
fringer the profits realized by the latter 
from sales under the simulated trade- 
mark, The same rule applies to cases 
of unfair competition, in which, while 
there is no violation of an exclusive right 
in a technical trademark, the defendant 
has used devices calculated to pass off his 
goods as those of plaintiff.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





BELGIUM’S IMPROVEMENT 
IN TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Lonpon, Enc., April 2.—At a recent 
meeting in Brussels the Belgian minister 
for foreign affairs referred to the great 
improvement ‘in trade and industry that 
had taken place in Belgium during the 
last two years. In 1919 the economic 
situation was very critical, the total value 
of Belgian exports amounting to only 48 
per cent of the imports. Little by little 
the position improved so that in De- 
cember, 1923, the proportion of imports 
to exports was 81 per cent, and the min- 
ister stated that the port of Antwerp 
has never shown so much activity as re- 
gards exports as at the present time. 

Industrial production is also increasing 
in a most satisfactory manner, while sev- 
eral new industries have been started 
which will help to render Belgium less 
dependent on foreign countries. With 
all this activity there is, consequently, 
very little unemployment, and Belgium 
appears to be making good progress gen- 


erally. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





RUSSIA’S EXPORTATION OF GRAIN 

According to a report received by the 
Department of Commerce from a trade 
commissioner, H. G. McMillan, Constan- 
tinople, it is reported that there were 20 
shipments of grain from Russian Black 
Sea ports during the first 15 days of 
February. These shipments aggregated 
3,300,000 bus, of which 2,000,000 were 
wheat, 200,000 corn, and 1,100,000 rye. 
Between Oct. 1, 1923, and Feb. 15, 1924, 
some 40,000,000 bus grain were shipped 
via the Black Sea ports, more than half 
of which was wheat. Recent reports in- 
dicate, however, that grain shipments 
from Russia have dropped off sharply, 
and there is now practically no Russian 
rye and wheat on the market. 
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THE EMOTIONAL SENATE 

Persons residing outside the national 
capital perhaps have thought, from read- 
ing some of the press dispatches, that 
Washington was getting ready to mobil- 
ize the full military strength of the capi- 
tal city, if not the whole country, for 
another war. 

This is not true at all. All of the 
excitement that existed anywhere here 
was confined to the United States Sen- 
ate, which has a way nowadays of work- 
ing itself into a fury over almost any- 
thing that can be twisted into either a 
scandal or a scare. It is all about the 
immigration question, and a letter writ- 
ten by the Japanese ambassador saying 
that “grave consequences” might result 
from a too drastic manner of dealing 
with the question of immigration from 
the island empire. 

It is quite generally conceded in and 
out of official circles that the ambassa- 
dor’s letter meant nothing more than that 
if Congress upset the present “gentle- 
men’s agreement” by which Japan is al- 
lowed to control immigration at its 
source, it might disturb the heretofore 
good feeling existing between the people 
of his country and the United States. 
The professional jingo was happy, of 
course, because practically ever since the 
war he has been compelled to listen, much 
to his disgust, about peace and interna- 
tional amity and the curtailment of 
armaments rather than the building up 
of great armies and navies. 

Nothing could have brought about a 
more unmistakable demonstration that 
what was once described as the deliber- 
ate body of Congress has grown just as 
impulsive as the more popular branch, 
of which so little in the way of poise 
and cool judgment is expected. For two 
days the flag waved in the Senate, and 
doubtless it will continue to wave for a 
while yet because it is such good sport 
for those particularly who would have 
nothing to do with waving the flag in 
1917 when this government actually faced 
an international crisis. It was a peculi- 
arity of this recent flareup of indignant 
patriotism in the Senate that those who 
were noisiest were the persons who could 
see no reason for President Wilson’s 
message urging a war declaration when 
Germany was submarining American 
ships and unarmed foreign ships carry- 
ing American women and children. 

But there is nothing to grow alarmed 
about. It is all quite funny, because the 
test has shown that those senators who 
are now so ready to dare Japan to bring 
her fleet midway into the Pacific Ocean 
for a little sparring contest with long 
range guns will not fight anyway. 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


The truth is that the exclusion pro- 
vision in the immigration bill approved 
by both Senate and House does not 
change the present situation. Japanese 
immigration, with certain exceptions for 
the student class or those having imme- 
diate relatives in this country, has been 
barred for 17 years. The only difference 
is that under the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” the pride of Japan was saved by 
allowing her to control the movement to 
this country through the withholding of 
passports. The Japanese said frankly 
that an absolute exclusion proviso in the 
American law would be humiliating to 
them, and this government has been will- 
ing up to this time to make concessions 
to the pride of the Mikado’s people so 
long as the immigration bars were not 
thrown down. 

President Coolidge, it is believed, 
though this is not known to be an abso- 
lute fact, will veto the bill on account 
of its affront to a friendly nation, but 
there are votes a-plenty in both houses 
to pass the measure over his veto. A 
great many American business men, par- 
ticularly the employing class, had hoped 


that the immigration laws generally 
would be liberalized, rather than made 
to impose added restrictions, because of 
the need for more unskilled labor. That 
hope, however, will have to be abandoned, 
as all of the laborers coming into this 
country within a year under the proposed 
law would not be sufficient to man any 
one of a half dozen of this country’s 
larger industrial plants. 


AWAKENING TO SECTION 28 


The flour millers have finally got their 
attack on section 28 of the merchant 
marine act so well organized that they 
no longer have to bear the burden of the 
fight. It is beginning to dawn on indi- 
viduals and interests that at first evinced 
no concern over the order putting the 
section into effect that they have as much 
at stake as the millers. 

The railroads were the last to discover 
that they were about to be hurt, and the 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the petition to have the 
effective date of the section 28 order 
postponed from May 20 to Nov. 15 saw 
the railroads putting up as much resist- 
ance as the millers. Although the Ameri- 
can Railway Association has from the 
first remained silent, several of the big 
roads plying between Chicago and the 
Atlantic seaboard have come to a reali- 
zation that they may awaken on the 
morning of May 20 and find a large 
share of their traffic gone, if the Com- 
mission’s order is allowed to take its 
course. 

It has been so well emphasized that a 
large percentage of the traffic now mov- 
ing over all-American railroads will in- 
stead be diverted to Canadian routes that 
the skeptics are beginning to believe it. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
thought to be willing to issue a supple- 
mental order of postponement if it can 
see its way clear to do so, but much 
depends upon the outcome of the confer- 
ence between a committee from the Com- 
mission and a committee from the Ship- 
ping Board to be held this week. 

It may be, too, that the Shipping 
Board at least can be brought around to 
the view of Senator Jones, chairman of 
the Senate commerce committee and au- 
thor of the merchant marine law, that 
Congress in adopting section 28 did not 
intend that it must necessarily be ap- 
plied at all ports or none. 

President Coolidge has been making a 
study of the question since he was called 
upon several days ago by a committee 
of millers and others and it was pointed 
out to him that to enforce the prefer- 
ential rail rate section at this time would 
disrupt the country’s rate structure and 
upset the export business of many of the 
leading industries. The President is in 
doubt, however, as to what power is re- 
posed in him to interfere. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF MEASURES 


Congress now has before it two so- 
called agricultural relief measures. One 
is the McNary-Haugen export corpora- 
tion bill, and the other is the Norris- 
Sinclair bill. The latter measure has no 
chance of passage, but champions of the 
export bill declare that its prospects 
have been vastly improved within the 
past week, especially in the House, where 
there have never been anything like 
enough votes in sight to insure its pas- 


sage. 

a amendments have been made in 
the bill as resubmitted to the Senate, 
which are depended upon to cause some 
of the opposition of millers and elevator 
men to be withdrawn, but it is doubtful 
if the grain trade will quit the battle 
at this time, when a principle is yet in- 
volved which they feel might just as well 
be settled now as later. 

President Coolidge has not replied to a 
letter sent him by the leading champion 
of the export bill asking him to speak 


out and define his position with regard 
to it. It is not likely that he will say 
anything until he sees the fate of the 
measure. If it is finally passed and 
presented to him, he is not expected to 
withhold his judgment very long. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 

Prrrssurcu, Pa.—There was a record 
breaking attendance at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association in the Fleischmann Building, 
Northside, Pittsburgh, April 12. Horace 
W. Crider presided. 

The principal speaker was F. F. 
Schauer, assistant to the vice president 
of the Equitable Gas Co. Mr. Schauer, 
by the aid of charts and diagrams, dem- 
onstrated how the natural gas supply 
was diminishing. Most of the natural 
gas used in Pittsburgh is piped from 
West Virginia fields. Mr. Schauer stat- 
ed that Pittsburgh bakers were its larg- 
est consumers. He emphasized the need 
of care in the use of the fuel, as it would 
inevitably hasten the time when manu- 
factured gas would have to be used, if 
the waste now so prevalent is not halt- 
ed. R. E. Polk, industrial engineer of 
the company, to whom all bakery fuel 
problems are referred, explained the va- 
rious kind of burners on the market and 
answered questions. 

Samuel Goetz, of the Fleischmann 
travelling school for bakers, told of the 
work of the schdol. He was emphatic 
in his statement that “no good cake bak- 
er need be alarmed about securing a job 
at high wages, as they are in urgent de- 
mand all over the country.” Mr. Goetz 
said that he stood for quality rom. and 
that this could only be secured by using 
good flour and other ingredients. He in- 
vited all interested to visit the school 
and see its mode of operation. 

Fred C. Haller, president Pennsylvania 
Association of the Baking Industry, just 
back from Florida, told of his stay there 
and also referred to the convention of 
the association to be held at Bedford 
Springs, June 9-11. He stated that all 
indications pointed to a large attendance 
of bakers, and that the programme would 
be practical as well as entertaining. 

C. C. Larus. 





AT THE NATION’S CAPITAL 

One of the leading grocery stores, with 
a bakery in connection, continues to re- 
tail a 1-lb loaf of bread at 6c. The 
general retail price of a small loaf by 
other bakers is 9c, and the 1%-lb loaf 
retails over the counters at 13c. 

Bread consumption, according to bak- 
ers, seems to be on about the same basis 
as for some months. Demand is fair 
and steady. 

People are as careful in buying rolls, 
cakes, pies and other bakery goods as 
bread. There is less tendency to waste 
food than formerly, as no noticeable 
price reductions in this class of prod- 
ucts have been made. Some bakery sup- 
plies are still high, with labor, and until 
both return to a more reasonable level, 
it is claimed that no material lowering 
of retail prices can possibly be made, 
and allow the baker a fair profit. 

The opening of navigation and put- 
ting into operation of boats on the river 
should bring more business to bakeries 
that handle this trade. Local demand 
for crackers and cookies is in keeping 
with the previous month. 

Labor conditions remain normal. 
Usually, at this season of the year, em- 
ployees are looking toward a new con- 
tract, with changed working conditions. 
Little of this talk is in evidence, and a 
feeling of security seems to prevail. 
What May 1 will bring is hard to guess, 
as it would seem necessary in several lo- 
calities that journeymen’s wage scales 
be materially reduced. 

Bakers in Washington are buying rath- 
er sparingly, because the tax assessor 
comes around July 1. It is believed that 
after that date a much healthier buying 
will develop, especially if there is no 
sharp setback in prices. There is a feel- 
ing in the trade, however, that they are 
due for a reaction. The inclination is to 
blend larger quantities of cheaper west- 
ern flours in the mix wherever possible. 
Large wholesale bakeries are carrying 
flour, or have contracts to carry them 
well up to the new crop season. 

Canned fruits are in plentiful supply 
at reasonable prices. Apples, No. 10's, 
are quoted at $4.25@4.60 dozen for ex- 
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tra fancy New York state; cherries 
$9.75@11.50; blueberries, $9.25@ 10,25. 
peaches, $4.75@5.25; pineapples, $10.7; 
@12; raspberries, $8.25@9; ry 


rhubart 
$5.75@6; strawberries, $9.75@10. | me 
ly made, entirely soluble, low moisture 
no lumps, milk powder is being offered 


freely at 11@12%c lb, with contrac: be- 
ing accepted up until Aug. 1, 1924, at 
lle. Lemon and chocolate pie fillers are 
quoted at 16@2Ic lb. 





BAKER’S LIABILITY 
ON FOREIGN MATTER 
FOUND IN PRODUCT 


Judgment against a manufacturing 
baker for damages on account of i) jury 
sustained in biting a thin piece o/ iron 
imbedded in a loaf of bread ught 
from a grocer was affirmed by the \{.ssa- 
chusetts supreme judicial court '; the 
case of Tonsman vs, Greengla 142 


N.E. 756. The court said: 

“It is a long-established gener:! rule 
that the manufacturer of a defect'\¢ ar- 
ticle is not liable to an ultimate ¢o:sum- 
er, who has purchased from a 1) (dle- 


man, for injuries resulting from »egli- 
gence in its manufacture, where ‘here 
is neither fraud nor privity of co: ‘ract, 
and the defective article is not in} -rent- 
ly dangerous... . 

“The courts generally, althou on 
various grounds, recognize as ex- 


ception to this rule the liability »° the 
manufacturer to third persons for > «gli- 
gence in the preparation of fo! for 
human consumption, whether the. ::fit- 
ness of the food be due to deleter in- 
gredients, or to the presence of a frvign 
substance. . . 

“There was testimony on whi!) the 
jury could find these facts: The p!. tiff, 
through her agent, bought from a) izh- 
boring grocer a loaf of bread whic!) was 
manufactured by the defendant. and 
had on it their trademark label, ‘(.-en- 
glass Bread, the Best Bread 1) ‘ed. 
When she attempted to eat a slic» cut 
from the loaf her teeth came in c. tact 
with a thin piece of iron, about | an 


inch long and wide, and two o! her 
teeth were broken; the piece of «tal 
was in the center of the loaf, ani was 


‘covered with green stuff, and the | read 
‘smelled something terrible.’ 

“The process of mixing the ingred its, 
and the machinery used, were dese \\ied 
by one of the defendants, but 1) ex- 
planation was offered as to the pre «ice 
of this foreign substance in the if. 
The jury reasonably could infer t!::t it 
got into the bread during the p: 
of manufacture, because it was im): ‘led 
in the center or soft part, and th: «is 
coloration of the iron and the bad «lor 
indicated that the metal was there e 
the dough was soft and during a period 
of fermentation or other cher cal 
change.” A. L. H. Stevi 





COMING BAKERY CONVENTION ~ 

Illinois Bakers’ Association, at i 
cago, April 22-24. 

Texas Bakers’ Association, at J}. \u- 
mont, April 21-23. 

Southern Bakers’ Association, at J °k- 
sonville, Fla., May 5-8. 

Retail Bakers’ Association of Ame” «a, 
at Louisville, Ky., May 5-7. 

Iowa Bakers’ Association, at Dul 'c, 
May 20-22. 

New York State Bakers’ Associ: », 
at Buffalo, May 27-28. 

Potomac States Bakers’ Associatio: «t 
Virginia Beach, June 23-26. 

ew York and Eastern Retailers’ |"! 

convention and bakery exhibit, Broo! 
week of June 2. 

Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association. 
Bedford Springs, June 8-10. 

American Bakers’ Association, at 
lantic City, week of Sept. 21. 


The Mills Baking Co., Detroit, Mi 
is building a three-story addition to 
modern bread bakery, 118x210 fé 
fronting on Putnam Avenue. The nm 
building will increase the manufacturi 
and motor vehicle capacity 100 per ce 
When the addition is completed the enti 
building will be 350x360. Entirely n« 
bread baking equipment will be installe 
Work on the addition began April 7. 








The Beier Bros., Dixon, Ill, have ©: 
dered a new divider for their new mow 
ern plant. 
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GOVERNMENT BAKERIES 

HE. bakers have been inclined to 

take relatively little interest in such 
anties of the federal government as have 
found expression in the MecNary-Haugen 
bill and in similar legislation. They have 
felt that if the government chooses to 
interfere with the conduct of the grain 
trade, it is no concern of theirs. In a 
imilar way, they have shown very little 
interest in such attempts as have been 

.ade to institute state owned grain ele- 
-ators and flour mills. The position of 

.e bakers in all these matters has ap- 
parently been that, provided they con- 
tinue to get their flour at a reasonable 
price, it does not matter to them from 
whom they buy it. 

It is well, however, for the bakers to 
realize that they stand next in line. To- 
day they are the chief salesmen for the 
wheat grower; it is largely on their ef- 
forts that the marketing of the coun- 
try’s wheat supply depends. If the gov- 
ernment, for the ostensible benefit of the 
farmer, sees fit to take over the grain 
marketing machinery of the nation, there 
is absolutely no logical reason why the 
millers and bakers should not receive ex- 
ictly the same treatment. 

It is to be remembered that the main 
purpose of all the present agitation is to 
put up the price of wheat. This means 
that every consumer will be compelled to 
pay materially more for his bread; it 
also means that the price he pays will be 
totally out of proportion to the price 
paid by foreign buyers for whatever 
part of the American wheat crop or its 
products is shipped abroad. The con- 
sumers, already complaining of the high 
cost of living, are going to be very quick 
to resent this treatment, and their com- 
plaints will be directed most violently 
against the agencies with which they 
come in direct contact: in other words, 
the bakers. 

Already it is intimated in certain quar- 
ters that the bakers, or at any rate some 
of them, are making unduly large profits. 
What will happen when the retail price 
of bread has to be increased five or six 
cents for every pound loaf? The an- 
swer is obvious: there will be a tre- 
inendous outcry, and the government will 
he called upon to regulate the baking in- 
dustry in such a way as practically to 
take its operation out. of the hands of 
its present owners. 

The whole tendency of the federal 
government to thrust itself into the 
Wheat, flour and bread industries sug- 
gests alarming possibilities. The bakers 
are reasonably safe only so long as the 
price of bread remains low. If govern- 
ment interference results in any marked 
advance in the wheat price, the bakers 
will find themselves the center of a vio- 
lent storm, and the same arguments 
which have already been used to support 
government interference in the grain 
trade will be employed with even greater 
force to call for its active control of the 
baking industry. 

Only a few years ago President Har- 
ding made the statement that what the 
country needed was more business in 
government and less government in busi- 
ness. Already, so far as wheat, flour 
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and bread are concerned, this wise coun- 
sel seems to have been forgotten. The 
MecNary-Haugen bill is the first step in 
the direction of government control of 
the baking industry, and unless the bak- 
ers realize this, and use their utmost ef- 
forts to make it clear that the people of 
the United States resent further govern- 
mental interference in business, they may 
wake up some day to find that the man- 
agement of their affairs has been taken 
out of their hands and turned over to 
some functionary from Washington 
whose knowledge of the baking business 
is about equal to his understanding of 
ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics. 


DISCREDITABLE BEGGING 


w= the open season for bakery 


conventions close at hand, a num- 
ber of bakery organizations are politely 
intimating to millers and other members 
of the allied trades that contributions in 
one form or another will not be taken 
amiss. The letters and circulars which 
make this delicate suggestion range all 
the way from discreetly veiled intima- 
tions to the emphatic methods of the 
strong armed gentleman who holds his 
victim up on a dark corner and hits him 
over the head before relieving him of his 
watch, 

Of course this custom is by no means 
universal; most of the larger bakery as- 
sociations have long since abandoned it 
as thoroughly discreditable to themselves. 
It survives simply as a relic of the good 
old era when the whole idea of a trade 
convention was a party given by some- 
body else. In those happy days it was 
regularly understood that when the mem- 
bers of any industry were solemnly in 
convention assembled, it was up to those 
who did business with them to foot the 
bills. 

The only reason why such a custom is 
allowed to continue is that, as a matter 
of habit, the men responsible for it have 
never stopped to consider what it means. 
As individuals they would never think of 
writing to their trade connections asking 
for personal donations. They would 
never tell a flour salesman that they 
would give. him an order only on condi- 
tion that he would hand them a brand 
new ten-dollar bill or a box of cigars. 
Undoubtedly there are bakers who are 
not unwilling to accept trade gifts, but 
at any rate they have the decency to do 
it unostentatiously, and to regard the 
transaction as something to be more or 
less ashamed of. Certainly they do not 
openly ask for such donations as a pre- 
requisite to doing business, - 

It is high time that this obnoxious idea 
of passing round the hat for the char- 
itable support of bakery conventions 
should be finally and definitely killed. 
The persons thus solicited may be willing 
enough to continue their contributions; 
the real evil of the practice lies in its 
effect on the bakers themselves. It puts 
them in the position of deliberate beg- 
gars, with the added unpleasant sugges- 
tion of gentle blackmail thrown in. Cer- 
tainly, when a miller or machinery manu- 





facturer receives a request for such a 
contribution, he knows that the implied 


suggestion is: “If you want to go on 
doing business with our members, come 
across. They will all know who are the 
good fellows and who are the tight- 
wads.” 

Any bakery association which holds it- 
self so cheaply that it is willing to appear 
publicly as a beggar, asking for charity 
in order that its members may have a 
good time at somebody else’s charge, may 
well stop to think how every one feels 
about the panhandler who asks for a 
quarter to buy food and then spends it 
on the movies. Conventions in the baking 
industry are capable of performing a 
very great service; most of their value 
inevitably disappears when they are 
largely financed by methods which sug- 
gest the mendicant or the gun-toting 
bandit. 


BAKERY INSURANCE 

OT so very many years ago, the ordi- 

nary bakery was admittedly a very 
poor insurance risk. State and munici- 
pal regulations were so varied and gen- 
erally so inadequate that bakers were 
under little compulsion to protect their 
premises against the risks of fire; the 
industry itself had done little toward im- 
proving conditions as they had existed 
for two or three generations. 

Nowadays all this is changed. The 
bakery, instead of being an unsightly 
and badly equipped room in a dilapidated 
building, has become a modern manufac- 
turing plant, in which all possible precau- 
tions are taken against the dangers of 
fire or other avoidable disaster. Bakery 
employees are protected as thoroughly as 
those in any other form of industry, and 
in every way the modern bakery ranks 
with the best industrial establishments. 

Unfortunately, most of the insurance 
companies have not as yet been awakened 
to a realization of this change. In mak- 
ing their rates for bakeries, they still 
cling to the traditions of twenty years 
ago, when the bakery was rightly re- 
garded as an undesirable risk. Of course 
it is distinctly profitable for them to 
retain the old classification as long as 
possible; while they can continue to 
charge high insurance rates, and find 
their losses steadily decreasing, they can- 
not be expected voluntarily to change 
their ratings. 


A movement is now on foot to bring | 


about a revision of the insurance classi- 
fication for commercial bakeries. This 
work can be greatly facilitated if every 
baker who knows that his shop is well 
protected against disaster will point out 
that fact to the agent through whom his 
insurance is placed. There can be no 
question that the baking industry as a 
whole is now entitled to a material re- 
duction in its insurance rates, based on 
the actual probability of loss at the pres- 
ent time. This reduction will be brought 
about only by pressure from the bakers 
themselves. When the local agents in 
all parts of the country can be induced 
to lay the facts before the insurance com- 
panies, and urge that the classification 


should be changed, the companies will 
certainly listen, and a revision of the 
schedule will undoubtedly follow. 


FREAK BREAD LAWS 

HE decision of the United States 

Supreme Court regarding Nebraska’s 
law prescribing the maximum as well as 
the minimum weight of loaves of bread, 
as recently announced, is a clear proof 
of the importance of keeping close watch 
on the antics of state legislatures when 
bread laws are under discussion. In this 
particular case the Supreme Court point- 
ed out that the provision regarding 
maximum weights furnished no possible 
protection to purchasers, and that it sub- 
jected bakers and sellers of bread “to re- 
strictions which are essentially urfreason- 
able and arbitrary and therefore repug- 
nant to the Fourteenth Amendment.” 
Thus the Nebraska law is thrown out, 
but it would undoubtedly have been al- 
lowed to stand if some of the leading 
bakers of the state had not been willing 
to incur the trouble and expense of carry- 
ing the fight against it to the highest 
court of the land. 

It is altogether probable that the bak- 
ing industry will during the next two or 
three years encounter an unusually large 
amount of trouble through unreasonable 
local and state laws. The mania for 
regulation is highly contagious, and those 
in authority are particularly inclined to 
give way to it when, as in the case of 
bread, it can be coupled with promises 
to the public of a reduction in the cost 
of living. It may be taken for granted 
that many of the bread laws which will 
be proposed, and some of those which 
will actually be passed, will be utterly 
absurd, and quite possibly unconstitu- 
tional. 

Unluckily, when a pernicious law is 
passed, the burden of proof rests on 
those who oppose it. No matter how 
strong their case may be, the assumption 
always is that the law is right and they 
are wrong. It is in such emergencies 
that strong, active and ably directed 
associations of bakers are most valuable. 
They can do collectively what no one 
baker can do by himself. They are the 
industry’s best safeguard against unjust 
or unwise legislation, and whenever a 
law regulating the manufacture or sale 
of bread is proposed, it ought to be care- 
fully analyzed by the association of bak- 
ers which is most directly affected, with 
a view to opposing its passage if it is 
unreasonable, and of testing its consti- 
tutionality if it is actually adopted. 

In this connection, it must be remem- 
bered that the strongest defense which 
the bakers can put forward is a carefully 
formulated bread law acceptable alike to 
them and to the public. The American 
Bakers’ Association has prepared drafts 
of such a law, and when state legislation 
on the subject is being considered, the 
bakery associations ought at all times to 
be ready with definite and fair sugges- 
tions as to just what the bread law ought 
to be. An attitude of helpful co-opera- 
tion will in most cases produce satisfac- 
tory laws; if this fails, the experience 
with the Nebraska law shows how victory 
may be won. 
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FURTHER CHANGES IN FEDERAL 
BREAD ACT NECESSITATED BY 
DECISION OF SUPREME COURT 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—Changes will be 
made in the proposed federal bread act 
to make it conform to the recent decision 


of the Supreme Court holding the Ne-- 


braska bread weight law invalid, accord- 
ing to Representative Charles J. Brand, 
of Ohio. Mr. Brand is the author of 
the bill now pending before Congress. 
To meet objections of the baking indus- 
try the Ohio representative has revised 
his bill and reintroduced it, but will 
make other slight revisions in conformity 
with the high court’s ruling. 

“The meaning of the court’s opinion,” 
Mr. Brand said, “is that the variations 
in the weight of the bread as to toler- 
ance stipulated by the Nebraska law 
were not sufficient to be reasonable. The 
Nebraska law stipulated that the bakers, 
in making a 16-02 loaf, might exceed the 
weight by two ounces, and the court de- 
cided that that was not a reasonable ex- 
cess, although the law provided that 
the test should be made on 25 loaves and 
not upon an individual loaf. 

“Those who are attempting to pro- 
tect the public against the manufacture 
or sale of short-weight bread are pleased 
with this opinion, because every other 
feature of the bread laws has now been 
passed upon and approved by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The 
one feature of the law in question is 
now the tolerance in excess, and we are 
sure this can be remedied without dam- 
age to the law. Fortunately for the fed- 
eral bread act, the decision of the Su- 
preme Court is before us before the 
measure has been acted upon by either 
branch of Congress, and it will be reme- 
died to comply with the decision. 

“The decision of the court is a sur- 
prise, because the amount of tolerance in 
excess has as a rule been fixed at an 
amount suggested by the baking indus- 
try, as it was not an important matter 
to those who were trying to make short- 
weight bread illegal. A tolerance of 
three ounces on a pound in excess will 
not be objectionable, although the bak- 
ers’ convention at Cincinnati unanimous- 
ly indorsed a tolerance of an ounce and 
a half in excess. One of more than three 
ounces might be used to deceive the 
public.” 

Discussing his substitute bill, Mr. 
Brand said: “The work of the federal 
bread act before the committee has 
brought out the desirability of some 
amendments in the details of the bill 
which are recognized by all concerned, 
including the bakers. The principle of 
the bill requiring standard weight loaves 
is changed in no particular. Clause B 
of section 2 takes stale bread out of 
the operation of the bill. 

“Section 4 is a new tolerance section 
which will be again modified to meet 
the court’s requirements. As it stands 
now it allows a tolerance in excess of an 
ounce and a half per pound up to and 
including the time of delivery to the 
retailer or to the consumer, and provides, 
further, an added tolerance of one half 
ounce per pound after the loaves are in 
the hands of the retailers. It also pro- 
vides that tolerances will be applied to 
the average weight of at least five loaves 
or to the average weight of 10 loaves 
whenever they are available. This means 
that one erratic loaf will not get any 
baker into trouble. 

“Section 5 is a new wrapping section 
which provides that the bread shall either 
be wrapped or shall be kept in such a 
manner as substantially to exclude dust 
and contamination. This section, as 
well as the previous one, has received a 
great deal of attention. They have been 
presented to bakers’ conventions and we 
have received unanimous approval of 
their wording. 

“Section 5 has also been before the 
box manufacturers, and they have in- 
dorsed its wording. 

“Section 6 is changed somewhat in lan- 
guage, but there is no change in mean- 
ing. 

“Section 8 is a new section which 
makes loaves of bread which do not 
conform to the requirements of this law 


subject to the state law where they are 
offered to be sold upon their arrival. 
This is added to the measure at the re- 
quest of weights and measures officials 
who claim that they find difficulty on ac- 
count of interstate shipments arriving 
where there are no federal officials; 
therefore the federal lawis not enforced, 
and they wish this added section so that 
the state law will take effect and thereby 
make it impossible to avoid the state law 
when the national law is not enforced. 
“I might add that the Ohio convention 
of bakers at Cincinnati indorsed the bill 


is also at work on plans for other social 
events to be held in June, August, Oc- 
tober and December of this year. J. J. 
Markey is president, L. E. Poe vice presi- 
dent, C. W. Ortman treasurer, and Fred 
B. Martin secretary. 


BAKERY FIXTURE RIGHTS 


Law Permits Manufacturing Bakers Who 
Occupy Leased Premises to Remove 
Ovens and Other Appliances 


What the courts generally hold on the 
subject of a bakery lessee’s rights to re- 
move fixtures is fairly reflected by what 
the Illinois supreme court decided in 
the case of Baker et al vs. McClurg et al, 

- 64 N.E. 701. 

Plaintiffs leased to defendants cer- 
tain premises in Chicago to be used in 
operating a bakery, and sued to restrain 











9:30 a.m. Registration of bakers. 


Reading of minutes. 
Report of secretary. 
Report of treasurer. 
- President’s message. 


mann Co, 
Appointment of committees. 
Adjournment. 


9:30 a.m. 
Address, “Toast Campaigns,” by 
Feature by Allied Trades of the 


Address by President Raymond 
Association. 


Mills Co. 
Ness, of J. F. Jelke Co. 


Report of nomination committee. 
Adjournment. 


9:30 a.m. Community singing, led by 
Awarding of special attendance 
Industry. 
mann Co 
blom, of The W. E. Long Co. 


Community singing. 
Reports of committees. 


Adjournment. 





SOUTHERN BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION PROGRAMME 


‘MONDAY, MAY 5 : 


TUESDAY, MAY 6 
9:30 a.m. Opening of convention--Call to order by President J. L. Skelton. 

Invocation by the Rev, Charles Ashby, 
Singing of “America,” and community singing of popular songs. 
Awarding of special attendance prize. 
Introduction of all members (by themselves). 
Welcome address, by Mayor John T. Alsup, Jr., of Jacksonville. 
Response, by E. C. Faircloth, of Nashville. 


Address, “Our Developing Industry,” by Dr. H. E. Barnard. 
Address, “No-Dough-Time Doughs,” by J. W. Hawks, of The Fleisch- 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 7 


Community singing, led by Charles Roberts. 
Awarding of special attendance prize. 


Brief messages from past presidents of Southern Bakers’ Association. 
Address, “Selling Bakers’ Products,” by E. J. Price, of Pillsbury Flour 


Address, “The Advantages of Milk in Bakery Products,” by Mr. Van 


THURSDAY, MAY 8 


prize. 

Introduction of all members (by themselves). 

Address by John W. Burns, president Allied Trades of the Baking 
ry 

Address, “Profitabl: Sweet Goods,” by J. W. Hawks, of The Fleisch- 


Address, “Business Ethics; Cut Out the Premiums,” by D. P. Chind- 


Election of officers and directors. 
Installation of officers and directors. 


Grosvenor Dawe. 
Baking Industry. 
K. Stritzinger, of American Bakers’ 


Charles Roberts. 








with these changes, the state officials of 
the bakers of Indiana were present and 
gave their indorsement, the Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America has given its 
indorsement, and there are indications 
coming to me that the large bakers lo- 
cated in New York, who have branches 
over the country, have some division in 
their ranks and that they are not all 
opposed to standard weight bread. Some 
bakers’ periodicals have editorially in- 
dorsed the measure. All the consumers 
of the country seem to be for it, if we 
can judge by the evidence of their or- 
ganizations. The Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of Com- 
merce and all weights and measures of- 
ficials of the United States are in favor 
of the measure.” 
Cuares C. Harr. 





OMAHA MASTER BAKERS’ CLUB 
The Omaha Master Bakers’ Club will 
give a dinner, entertainment and dance 
at the German Home, Omaha, the evening 
of April 24. The committee is working 
hard to make this affair an outstanding 
one in the club’s history. The committee 


removal of ovens and other trade fixtures 
just before termination of the tenancy. 
A circuit court, a branch of the Illinois 
appellate court, and the supreme court, 
successively upheld defendants’ right to 
remove the articles, 

A building was erected on the premises 
for occupancy by defendants as a bakery 
under the lease. On taking possession 
defendants erected three ovens and in- 
stalled an engine, boiler, shafting, etc. 
The principal oven extended from a 
foundation specially laid in the earth, 
peat - first and second stories, 
nearly to the roof. uare openings had 
been left in the buildite for the saepeth. 
The boiler was inclosed in a brick ma- 
sonry jacket, separate from the wall of 
the er room. The lease covered a 
period of 10 years. 

A decree in favor of defendants was 
affirmed by the supreme court. The 
question determin on appeal was 
whether the appellees (defendants) were 
entitled to remove the ovens, e and 
other fixtures erected by them upon the 
leased premises and claimed as trade 
fixtures. 
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It was contended in behalf of appel- 
lants (plaintiffs), first, that the building 
was erected and designed as a bakery 
and that the ovens were erected hy the 
tenants in pursuance of the same Purpose 
and design and became, therefore, 
part thereof; second, that the removal of 
the ovens would result in materia| jy- 
jury to the premises; third, that such re- 
moval would destroy their identity as 
ovens and their character as fixtires. 
and it was urged the law is that fixtures 
are not removable where they are placed 
in a building to carry out the desiyn and 
purpose for which the building to which 
they are attached was erected or |. per- 
manently increase its value for | ‘upa- 
tion, nor where their removal would jn- 
jure the freehold or destroy their identity 
as fixtures. In the second place it was 
contended that the original lease |) Mc- 
Clurg & Aldrich was canceled, ani that 
appellee McClurg took a new lease »f the 
same premises without reserving ¢)erein 
any right to remove them, even such 
right had before existed. 

Adopting an opinion rendered |,y an 
intermediate appellate court, t)- su- 
preme court oat | in part: 

“It is stipulated that the buildi: + was 
erected in accordance with plan pre- 


pared and submitted to the lessev., Mc- 
Clurg & Aldrich, and by them ap) :roved 
as suitable for the uses to whic: they 
were intending to put it. They in‘ -nded 
to and did use it as a bakery, ani with 
that intention and for that )) rpose 


erected the ovens in question. Ss.) far, 
therefore, as the building was }) nned 
for the purpose for which the ten... ‘s in- 


tended to use it, both building anc \vens 
were constructed with the same \ime- 
diate end in view. But it does n° nec- 
essarily follow from that fact tl! the 
ovens and trade fixtures became |) -reby 
a permanent part of the building, or so 
entered into and influenced its ch:::cter 
and construction that without the the 
ultimate design and purpose of }v Iding 
would be frustrated. It is doubtle. true 
that they were put in for some pirpose 
for which the building itself was i)‘ end- 
ed during the term of the lease; bu! that 


fact is not enough to justify the con- 
clusion that the building was de. +ned 
and intended for a bakery, and nv ‘hing 
‘else, after the expiration of the term, 
and that it is unsuited to other uses. The 
evidence does not so indicate. . . . 


“In the present case, the fixtur:s in 
controversy being so removable andi hav- 
ing been erected with that inte: tion, 
were subject to be taken away |) the 


tenant, unless, as is contended by ap- 
penere: the right to removal was lost 
y 


acceptance, after the erection o/ the 
fixtures, of a new lease, which conicins 
no express reservation of the riy/! to 
remove... . 

“The only question we deem it nece:.ary 
to consider is whether, in fact or |aw, 


the alleged cancellation and surrender 
of the original lease to McClurg « Al- 
drich and the execution of a new insiru- 
ment to McClurg alone constituted a new 
lease of the premises, including the {ix- 
tures in dispute. It will be noted that 
this transaction occurred, not at the ex- 


piration of the original lease, but during 
its term, which continued to run © as 
before. All that was in reality done was 


just what was intended to be done. viz., 
to release Aldrich from liability a 
lessee thereunder, in accordance wit) his 
wish to be relieved because of his rv: re- 
ment from the firm. . . . The pur; se, 
as shown by what was done, was t re- 
lease Aldrich, and what was done ~*s, 
in legal effect, no more than if ai in- 
dorsement had been made on the ori: 14! 
instrument to the same effect. 

“We are compelled to the conclu 
that the parties did not intend to, 4 
did not in fact, make any new or @: 
tional demise or create any new obli 
tion for the tenant, and that the les 
McClurg, did not intend to, and did : 't 
in fact, accept any new obligation, .» 
other words, that the transaction did: + 
amount to a new leasing of the demi~ | 
premises, and had no effect whate\ © 
upon the ownership of the trade fixtu' > 
in controversy and the right to their ' 


moval.” 
A. L. H. Street. 





Flour was an important item of expo 
from Venezuela in the sixteenth ce! 
tury, most of it going to Cartagen'. 
Colombia. 
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FINELY EQUIPPED BAKERY 
COMPLETED AT NORFOLK, VA. 
The D. Pender Grocery Co., Norfolk, 


Va., recently completed and is now op- 
erating a modern baking plant, which 


supplies its 167 chain stores with the * 


baked goods they handle. 

The bakery, which is 100x125 feet, two 
stories, is of brick construction and, with 
equipment, cost approximately $150,000. 
The building is fireproof, all partitions 
being of tile. The company takes pride 
in the fact that it is one of the best bak- 
ing plants in tidewater Virginia. 

The equipment, which is of the latest 
type, was all supplied by the J. H. Day 
Co., Cincinnati, with the exception of 
the Dutchess overhead proofer, the 
blenders, which were manufactured by 
the Hartz Machinery Co., Philadelphia, 
and the four bread ovens and two cake 
ovens supplied by the Standard Oven 
Co., Pittsburgh. The capacity of the 
bakery is 4,000 loaves of bread per hour 
and 5,000 Ibs of cake daily. The bread 
and cake is marketed under the “D. P.” 
brand. 

The flour blender and sifter, with bin, 
in the bread department, has a capacity 
of 35 bbls. This is located directly over 
the dough mixers, which have a capacity 
of five barrels. There are the usual di- 
viders, rounders and proofers, and a six- 
section steam proof box. The cake de- 
partment has its own blender and sifter, 
with cake mixer, egg beater and icin 
machine. The temperature in the doug! 
room is automatically controlled, while 
a large ice making machine takes care of 
the refrigerator needs. 

_The building is so constructed as to 
give the maximum amount of ventilation 
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and sunshine in all departments. Two 
washrooms are provided, one for white 
and one for colored employees. Through- 
out, the building is a model of cleanli- 
ness. Seven motor trucks are used for 
delivering. 

D. Pender is president, H. L. Pender 
and John T. Delaney vice presidents, and 
E. M. Pender treasurer, of the company. 


POTOMAC STATES BAKERS’ ANNUAL 

The Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its ninth annual convention 
at Virginia Beach, Va. June 23-26. 
Plans are under way for one of the most 
constructive meetings ever held by that 
body. While the programme has not yet 
been announced, it is reported by asso- 
ciation headquarters that some of the 
most able speakers on bakery subjects 
will be present to discuss important mat- 
ters. 

The first session will open Tuesday 
morning, June 24. Raymond K. Stritz- 
inger, of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, will speak on “Association Serv- 
ice.” L. A. Schillinger, president Po- 
tomac States Bakers’ Association, will 
follow with a short address, pointing 
out the value of group association. J. 
H. Woolridge, secretary, will advise the 
membership of the legislative activities 
of the association during the past year. 

At the second session, at 10 a.m., June 
25, the principal speaker will be Ellwood 
M. Rabenold, of New York. 

The third or final session will be held 
Thursday, June 26, at which the speak- 
er will be J. W. Hawks, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., on “Sweet Dough Goods.” 

An elaborate sports programme has 
been arranged for. A golf tournament, 
tennis, bathing, fishing and baseball are 
the main features, 
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Joint Convention at Oklahoma City a Great Success — Splendid Business and 
Entertainment Programme— Resolutions Urge American Association 
to Have Each State Represented on Board of Governors 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—For the second con- 
secutive year, bakers of Kansas and 
Oklahoma combined to hold their annual 
meeting in a three-day session at Okla- 
homa City, March 24-26. Despite a lack 
of interest shown by Oklahoma bakers 
for the past several years in their state 
association, 56 of them were present at 
the convention, representing every section 
of the state. The distance kept many 
Kansas bakers from attending, 23 regis- 
tering from the northern association. 
Completing the registrants were 20 
ladies, and 89 members of the allied 
trades, the latter representing 58 firms. 
The total attendance was 188. 

An excellent programme of speakers 
was combined with clever entertainment 
to stimulate more enthusiasm in the work 
of the two associations than has been ap- 
parent for years. Attendance at the 
business sessions was almost 100 per cent 
of the bakers registered, and the many 
open discussions were participated in by 
the majority. 

D. P. Chindblom, vice president The 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, was one of the 
principal speakers at the convention, 
talking on “Business Ethics in Building 
Your Business,” and leaving a paper to 
be read at a later session, on the relative 
costs of shipping baskets and shipping 
cartons. The fact that Mr. Chindblom 
was called back to Chicago soon after his 
arrival in Oklahoma City necessitated his 
resorting to a proxy in the latter instance. 

Under the subject of business ethics, 
Mr. Chindblom based his talk on a quo- 
tation of Napoleon’s,—“Get your prin- 
ciples right, and the rest is a matter of 
detail.” The speaker made this appli- 
cable to bakers by his following remarks, 
in’ which he said that the baking indus- 
try, looking into the future, needs to pay 
much attention to the basis on which it 
is built, the general underlying principles 
which control its operations, and the eth- 
ics which are practiced in the daily con- 
duct of its individual units. 

“All the troubles in business are start- 
ed by the type of men who are either 
dishonest, knowing they are wrong, but 
thinking they are powerful enough to 
crush their opposition,’ Mr. Chindblom 
said, “or they are ignorant of correct 
principles. When a wrong practice is 
started the damage is furthered by those 
who feel that they must meet that form 
of competition and by those who express 
the desire to give some of their competi- 
tors a dose of their own medicine.” 

The speaker suggested that the baker, 
before taking any action on problems of 
competition, ask himself whether or not 
the proposed action would benefit him in 
permanent, profitable business. He as- 
sailed the practice of premium giving as 
being detrimental to the industry as a 
whole, giving emphasis to the fact that 
the individual baker’s prosperity is insep- 
arably tied up with that of all manufac- 
turers of bread. 

Mr. Chindblom described the progress 
of the baking industry, attributing the 
success of the modern baker to the in- 
creased consumption of commercially 
baked products which has resulted from 
the use of better materials and better 
methods. 

“Ifthe industry is to expand further 
it can do so only by the increased con- 
sumption of commercially baked prod- 
ucts,” Mr. Chindblom said, “If we are 
going to be satisfied to struggle among 
ourselves for the present volume of busi- 
ness, plus what normal increase may 
come, we are going to have a merry time. 
The future lies with the institutions that 
can educate the consumer by quality, 
service and constructive building of in- 
stitutional prestige, and not with the 
baker who undertakes to bribe his trade 
by selling them on some other commodity 
which he is giving away with his. bread.” 

John M. Hartley, secretary Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, Chicago, 
illustrated a talk on “Sales and Produc- 
tion,” with blackboard drawings. He 
drew his material from actual experience, 


telling the story of a retail baker who 


found volume and profits falling to haz- 
ardous levels, and of the steps taken to 
correct the situation. Mr. Hartley rec- 
ommended that the retail baker watch his 
average sales to each customer, and in 
him he would find a direct relation to 
production. 

In the instance used by the speaker, 
the baker discarded price cutting and 
other negative policies of meeting busi- 
ness contraction, as fundamentally un- 
sound. He launched an offensive de- 
signed to increase the average sale. The 
variety of his offerings was extended, 
and coupled up with an intensive selling 
campaign. The result at the end of the 
year was a gain in volume of $3,640, 
despite the loss of 7,980 customers. 

“It takes new and better goods to 
tempt regular customers to buy more 
from the baker,” Mr. Hartley said. “The 
customer as well as the baker gets into 
a rut. Rut buying, and rut production, 
are mostly mental contentment or lazi- 
ness,—the course of least resistance that 
lands us always a little downstream. 
There is a willingness to get out of the 
rut as soon as the situation is recognized 
and faced. It only needs the right meth- 
ods. The whole programme rests on abil- 
ity to produce a new and better line of 
goods that will stand selling and resell- 
ing to the same customers; a line that 
would naturally lend itself to introducing 
more commercially baked goods into the 
meals of the family. 

“Sales, or merchandising, must come 
first as the factor of business determina- 
tion. Production must be co-ordinated to 
the need of the merchandising policy. 
Until this principle is recognized in the 
retail baking business, we will never find 
the progress and prosperity that is in- 
herent in the trade.” 

K. S. Lyle, The Fleischmann Co., Dal- 
las, Texas, urged closer accounting meth- 
ods in small bakeshops. He also used a 
chart to illustrate his remarks. 

“There are numerous bakers in this 
country who are advertising widely,” he 
said, “hustling with new sales ideas, bak- 
ing quality goods, and operating effi- 
ciently out in the shop, but who are losing 
money on several of their products. So 
long as they are making money on their 
shop as a whole they do not think of 
costs and profits on the unit products 
they sell. And, as a result, they are 
failing to realize additional profits which 
might well be drawing interest, or be at 
work building additional sales.” 

Mr. Lyle divided bakery accounting 
into three main parts,—production costs, 
selling costs and general expense. He 
stressed the point that, no matter what 
the size of the business, every baker 
should keep a stock ledger, to give each 
item of stock an account, debit this ac- 
count with stock received and credit with 
stock used. “Get an accountant to in- 
stall a cost system into your business,” 
he said. “Its cost will be returned many 
times in the way it will show up and 
control your invisible losses.” 

George E. Dean, president Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, 
gave a brief outline of the history and 
work of that organization. 

One of the best received talks on the 
programme was made by L. G. Metcalf, 
The Fleischmann Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
He took as his subject the value of the 
window display to the baker, dealing 
largely with the psychology of an at- 
tractive display of goods, in that it 
caught the prospective purchaser at the 
exact moment the buying was to be done, 
He also gave several suggestions for cre- 
ating attention to windows. 

“Five steps are necessary to complete 
a sale,” Mr. Metcalf said. “You must 
attract attention, arouse interest, create 
desire, inspire confidence and impel ac- 
tion. When properly dressed, a bakery 
window displaying quality products can 
do all these things, and thus perform the 
part of a perfect salesman.” 

Carl D. Wilke, ex-president Nebraska 
Bakers’ Association, spoke on the rela- 
tionship that should exist between the 


national and state bakers’ associations. 
He reviewed the membership of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, lamenting the fact that so few 
bakers, comparatively, supported it. 

“I have long contended that the con- 
struction of our national board of gov- 
ernors is wrong,” he said. “Instead of 
29 members, I claim that each state in 
the Union should have a representative 
there. Your representative should be 
elected here at your state convention. 
The baker in the state of Maine does not 
know the conditions of the man in Texas; 
the man in Florida knows little about 
the baker in California, or in Washing- 
ton, or what is going on in Chicago. 

“If we had a representative from each 
state in the Union, when this man came 
back to his home state he could tell his 
fellow-bakers of the other man’s prob- 
lems, and he could take the problems of 
his own state back to the board of gov- 
ernors. As it is now, all our governors 
are from the East, with the exception of 
one in Omaha, one in Denver, and one in 
Texas. We do not get into communica- 
tion with them except by letter or bulle- 
tin. If you had one there yourself, and 
the other states were represented, it 
would bring the North and South, the 
East and West, together as nothing else 
could. 

“The result would not only be a strong- 
er, more closely knit organization to meet 
the problems of the baking industry, but 
it would also be the means of bringing 
into our national and state associations 
a multitude of bakers who cannot now 
see the good in them.” 

Mr. Wilke’s. suggestion was well re- 
ceived, and the convention voted to apply 
to the national board of governors for 
permanent representation in it. This res- 
olution was voted on separately by the 
Oklahoma and Kansas associations, and 
was passed by both of them, unanimously, 

A number of practical suggestions 
made by S. H. Dalton, western repre- 
sentative Ward Baking Co. research 
products department, had a majority of 
the bakers who were in the assembly 
room at the opening session taking notes. 
Mr. Dalton dealt principally with small 
methods of gaining trade, which are, nev- 
ertheless, important. 

Ellis C. Baum, sales manager Joe Lowe 
Co., Inc., New York, made one of the 
most popular talks at the meeting on 
the morning of the final day, when he 
spoke in favor of extending the com- 
mercial field in the baking of cakes and 
sweet goods. His announced purpose 
was to stimulate interest in this phase 
of the baking industry among the bakers 
of the Southwest, and the questions asked 
of him following his speech indicated 
that he was remarkedly successful. 

Harvey E. Yantis, of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, also spoke the last day of 
the convention, taking as his subject, 
“Relations Between the Miller and the 
Baker.” 

Karl P. Keeny, The Fleischmann Co., 
St. Louis, was featured on the pro- 
gramme the afternoon of the second day, 
when he demonstrated the no-dough-time 
process at a local bakery. 

The election of officers of the two as- 
sociations was held separately, although 
there will be another joint convention in 
1925. L. A. Barnhill, Muskogee Bread 
Co., was re-elected president of the Okla- 
homa association. O. B. Heck, Bartles- 
ville, was elected vice president, and Clem 
G. Busken, Oklahoma City, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Officers elected by the Kansas Bakers’ 
Association for 1924 were A. N. Dilley, 
Jr. Herington, president; John Shell- 
haus, Junction City, first vice president; 
Amos Jenkins, Salina, second vice presi- 
dent; T. H. Sherwood, Enterprise, secre- 
fary. 

It was virtually decided that the 1925 
meeting of the two associations would 
be held in Wichita, Kansas, in view of its 
accessibility to the bakers of both states. 
Wichita was host to the 1923 convention. 
Topeka was first suggested, but met with 
little favor, both econ of its geo- 
graphical situation and the reception 
given bakers by the newspapers there at 
a convention several years ago. 

The two subjects coming in for the 
most discussion at the open forum ses- 
sions were the question of whether ship- 
ping might be profitable for the small 
baker, and one announced as “Will the 
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a I Baker Eventually Eat Up the Little 
Ba 


er?” 
The first problem was far from set- 
tled. Both sides had many champions 


each of whom proved his point jy his 
own experiences. In the latter instance 
however, it was the consensus that the 
small baker had an undeniable advantage 
over his large competitor by his personal 
acquaintance with his trade. Opinions 
were advanced that the “little fellow” 
could always control his own market. 
W. Hall, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, told of the work of 
that body, illustrating his talk with Jan- 
tern slides. He was also one of the com- 
mittee, along with John M. Hartley and 
Karl P. Keeny, who answered the many 
questions which were dropped in the 
“Question Box” during the convention, | 
NOTES 

The Century Machine Co., Cin innati, 
was represented by J. A. Horney 

W. S. Amidon was present fur the 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, I)! 

R. W. Mitchell represented the \ meri- 
can Bakery Materials Co., Meu :nonie, 
Wis. 

J. L. Lowry attended the co «ntion 
for the Middleby-Marshall Oven © ., Chi- 
cago. 

The Smith Scale Co., Columbu- Ohio, 
was represented by M. B. Varney of St. 
Louis. 

Art F, White was present for |. Bal- 
lantine & Sons, malt extracts, \ -vark, 

J. 


The Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., ‘\hite 


Plains, N. Y., had two men pres: \t, B. 
Jackson and K. E, Norton. 
Mrs. Lulu D. Anderson, membe, «f the 


Oklahoma legislature, was a visi! and 
made an impromptu speech. 

Edwin Schaumburg was the A: -rican 
Bakers Machinery Co. man, comin down 
with the St. Louis delegation. 

The popular E. S. Begler was ; esent 
for the J. H. Day Co., Cincinni A, 
J. Winhusen also attended froi that 
firm. 

J. W. Carence, the Paniplus re) :csen- 
tative, made many friends amon, the 


. bakers by his brilliant powers ©: con- 


versation and his good fellowshi; 

The address of welcome was de\\: cred 
by Mayor O. A. Cargill. L. A, Barnhill, 
president of the Oklahoma assoc ‘ition, 
responded with a paper filled wil!) dry 
humor. 

A. L. Pearson, southwestern rep resen- 
tative Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. | ouis, 
furnished Budweiser at the banquc!. and 
displayed his usual energy in makii. the 
convention a success. 

There was some discussion amony the 
officers as to the advisability of tl two 
associations joining forces for the |925 
convention. When the matter was })1\! to 
vote, however, the bakers were w)ni- 
mously in favor of the joint affair. 

Many of the displays of the sllied 


tradesmen were delayed by the wavy 
snows that fell in Oklahoma and Kk sas 
a few days before the convention. The 
official programmes did not reach | )kla- 


homa City until the final day of the » ret- 
ing. 

W. E. Fox, western represen! ‘tive 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, rec ved 
many congratulations on his new sor He 
went from Oklahoma City to Mush zee. 
accompanying L. A. Barnhill, where icy 


; 


set up a new Hubbard oven in the |: ‘«r's 
bakery. 

The Waxide Paper Co., Kansas : ‘y, 
had two men in attendance, E. L. B:) +o 
witz, manager, and Eugene B. Sti °y; 
who never sleeps at a convention, it 
divides his time equally between se: 0 


on committees and his social eng -¢- 
ments. 


S. H. Dalton, representing the WV “d 
Baking Co., research products: dep 
ment, substituted for Dr. Allen, dire: °° 
of the organization, on the conven’ 
programme, and made an excellent ~- 
dress on observations he had made 
calling at various bakeshops. 


The usual resolutions of thanks » 
passed by the convention the last day 
the meeting. The American Institute 
Baking was recommended for meml: 
ship, also, and the suggestion advan 
by Carl D, Wilke for permanent rep: - 
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M. Mizutani, of Osaka, Japan (center), who, with Mrs. Mizutani and his secre- 
tary, attended the first conference of bakery production managers at the American 
Institute of Baking. Mr. Mizutani is proprietor of the Maruki-Go, which operates 32 


bakeries in the Orient, with headquarters at Osaka. 
Littlejohn, of the Q. M. Subsistence School, 


sentation on the board of governors was 
incorporated in them. 

Ellis C. Baum, sales manager Joe Lowe 
Co., Inc., New York, was imported to 
act as toastmaster at the banquet. He 
sprang into the spotlight at the first ses- 
sion, however, when the chairman called 
on him for some remarks. He responded 
with one of his inimitable dialect stories. 
Che demand for him afterwards strained 
even his resourcefulness. 

The saying that any programme that 
included John M. Hartley and A. J. 
Cripe would be well filled was borne out 
by the 1924 convention. These two were 
in the thick of every argument that start- 
ed, and were responsible for most of the 
action at the open forum discussions. 
Mr. Hartley offered to take either side 
of any question that arose. 

Luncheons were given each day for all 
of those attending the convention. Most 
of the evenings were also utilized with 
entertainment. The bakers and allied 
tradesmen attended the Orpheum Theatre 
in a body one evening, the principal 
attraction on the bill being one of their 
own number, Ellis C. Baum, who did 
everything but perform on the trapeze. 


Little mention was made of the pro- 
posed investigation of bakery profits by 
any of the speakers at the meeting, or in 
conversation outside of the sessions. The 
undertone of the convention, however, 
when the subject was brought up, was 
that the investigation should be gone 
through with, inasmuch as the accusation 
of profiteering had been given such wide 
publicity. 

The Fleischmann Co.’s delegation was, 
as usual, the “life of the convention.” 
'wo of its men gave excellent addresses 
during the business meetings, and The 
Fleischmann rooms were the headquarters 
for many social gatherings. Those pres- 
ent included Robert J. Mehan, R. J. 
W itt, C. P. Kendall, E. L. Johnson, G. 
\. Neary, G. C. Bachmann, K. S. Lyle, 
L. G. Metcalf and Karl P. Keeny. 


A stunt which first created consider- 
able consternation, and later amusement, 
was a hypnotic act. An esthetic looking 
man was introduced as one who had made 
a life story of mesmerism in India. He 
consented to demonstrate some of the 
mysteries of the Orient, and called for 
subects. R. G. Kaull, an Oklahoma City 
automobile dealer, John M. Hartley and 
J. F. Kroutil, president Yukon (Okla.) 
Mill & Grain Co., responded. After put- 
ting Mr. Kaull under his influence, the 
hypnotist caused him to auction off Mr. 
Kroutil as a prize beef. Whereupon 
John Hartley moved to the other side 
of the room. The entire thing was a 
hoax, but so cleverly acted that no one 
in the audience suspected it until its 
conclusion. 


The real feature of the convention, on 


The army officer is Major Robert 
Chicago. 


the entertainment side, was the banquet. 
A fake election was planned, with George 
Schepps, Dallas, Texas, baker, acting as 
campaign manager for A. N. Dilley, Jr., 
and Ellis C, Baum, Joe Lowe Co., Inc., 
New York, sponsoring the candidacy of 
“Quality Bill’ Markwardt, who would 
have been eligible for the place if his 
home had not been in Joplin, Mo. After 
campaign oratory waxed warm, newsboys 
rushed into the banquet: room distribut- 
ing copies of the afternoon edition of one 
of the local papers, which bore a scare- 
head “Vote for Dilley for President.” 
The body of the story said: “Our oppo- 
nent has selected as his campaign man- 
ager a man from a town where a Gentile 
is as rare as a Jew at a Klan meeting. 
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The manager’s name is ‘Boomlah’ Baum. 

The city from which he came is Jew 

York. It is rumored that Quality Bill 

has promised Baum that, in event he 

wins, the Jewish National Emblem will 

hang over the convention door next year. 

(Signed) “Grorce ScHEPPSKY, 

“Dilley’s Irish Political Boss.” 
Harvey E, Yantis, 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERY NOTES 

John A. Keithan has opened a bakery 
in Sunbury. 

A. B. Howells has purchased the Fed- 
eral bakery, Hazleton. 

C. M. Ray & Son have reopened their 
bakery at McConnellsburg. 

The Pryor Baking Co., Penbrook, has 
been adjudicated a bankrupt. 

John S. Roth has sold his bakery at 
Etna to Michael Weingartner. 

Marsh & Weber have completed their 
bakery in East Stroudsburg. 

C. E. Nagle, who operates a Federal 
bakery at Latrobe, has opened another 
at Greensburg. 

S. D. Leith & Bros., of Lima, Ohio, 
have purchased the bakery of Roulanae- 
tis Bros., Bentleyville, Pa, 

The Beaver Valley Baking Co., New 
Brighton, is making extensive additions 
and installing another steam oven. 

Hammer & Waring, bakers, Johnstown, 
have purchased the bakery of Louis 
Wendel, Ferndale, a suburb of Johns- 
town. 

Alpern & Katz have bought a site in 
New Castle, part of which will be util- 
ized for the construction of a modern 
bakery. 

The Anderson Baking Co., Warren, 
will build a fireproof bakery, two stories 
high, 90x100. A travelling oven will be 
installed. 

James Petroff has awarded contracts 
for the erection of a bakery that he will 
operate in connection with his general 
store at Curtisville. 

Frank Matthews, who has been con- 
ducting a bakery for some time at Jean- 
nette, has sold the plant to Paul Mueller- 
shoen, of Irwin, Pa. 

Angeloff Bros., who have a bakery at 
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Lyndora, are building a plant, which 
will be equipped with new machinery and 
a large-sized steam oven. 

The Republic Baking Co.’s plant at Re- 
public has been sold to Stephen Gorz- 
kak, formerly with the International 
Baking Co., Brownsville, Pa. 

H. C. Elste, district manager The 
Fleischmann Co., Pittsburgh, addressed 
a salesmen’s meeting of the Uniontown 
(Pa.) Baking Co., on April 10. 

The Mohican store, Allentown, has 
opened a bakery, equipped with modern 
machinery. Close to a hundred varieties 
of bread, cakes and pastries are made. 


Walter Price, Myerstown, whose bak- 
ery burned several months ago, is build- 
ing a new plant, in which a full line of 
machinery and a steam oven will be in- 
stalled. 

The Power City Baking Co., Hazleton, 
has decided to duplicate the present 
plant and install two additional ovens, 
making a total of five. John Salvatore 
is the general manager. 


A salesman in the employ of John L. 
Hettinger, baker, Reading, embezzeled 
money he collected on a bread route. He 
pleaded guilty and was sent to jail for 
12 months and fined $50. 


F, L. Schlichenmayer has sold his bak- 
ery, Fifteenth Street and Bethel Avenue, 
Philadelphia, and has taken over the one 
formerly conducted by A. Bachman, 6108 
Torresdale Avenue, Philadelphia. 


The Washington (Pa.) Baking Co. 
furnished a large birthday cake to a local 
department store that was celebrating 
its sixty-fourth anniversary. The cake 
was distributed to the store’s patrons. 


George Lambros, doing business as the 
People’s Baking Co., Ambridge, Pa., is 
a voluntary bankrupt. Schedules filed 
show assets of $992 and liabilities of 
$5,212. D. A. Moore, Beaver, was named 
receiver, 


The Hiland Baking Co., Millvale, has 
been granted a Pennsylvania charter with 
a capital of $10,000. Edward H. Swear- 
er is president, and his brother, C. E. 
Swearer, is general sales manager. The 
company is operating the plant formerly 
used by the Eagle Baking Co. 

C. C, Larus. 





Cake baked by students of the American Institute of Baking, Chicago, to welcome Alpha Chi Omega members to the Institute. 


From 
left to right, those in the picture are: Joseph P. Williams, of Scottsburg, Ind., W. Lee Lewis, inventor of Lewisite, most deadly gas of 
the World War, Dr. H. E. Barnard, President Herbert L. Deck, of the professional chapter Alpha Chi Sigma, and Horace H, Hopper, 
of Moose Jaw, Sask. Mr. Williams and Mr. Hopper made the cake, 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AND IRELAND 


chemists have to say when they give 

“expert” evidence in bread cases. In 
the Walsall county court, a baker and 
confectioner sued a firm of millers, om 
a counter claim for breach of warranty, 
alleging that the flour supplied pro- 
duced musty bread and cakes. The mill- 
er was given judgment for the amount 
of his account, and on the counter claim. 
Both sides had analysts as “expert” wit- 
nesses, and it is their evidence that is 
interesting. 

The chemist for the baker may have 
been quite expert at his own business, 
but his knowledge evidently did not ex- 
tend to the subtleties of bread making. 
This gentleman bound himself to the 
standard of .045 per cent as the lactic 
acidity of flour, while the analyst on 
the other side, with better reason, said 
that a sound flour might have an acidity 
of 4 per cent. The bakers’ chemist 
stated that excessive lactic acid would 
produce a sour taste in bread, and he 
considered .7 per cent as greatly in 
excess. 

Chemists, and other people, are for the 
most part unaware that the formation of 
a certain proportion of lactic acid in 
bread is an essential in the production of 
any flavor, and that it requires a very 
appreciable quantity before it is per- 
ceptible, as acidity at all, to the taste. 
Then if there was an excess of lactic 
acid in the flour it would quickly mani- 
fest itself, not in producing “sad” 
bread, as this was supposed to be, but 
in making bread crumbly, pale, and un- 
wholesome. - 

The limit cf safe acidity in flour and 
in bread is an interesting subject, but 
the law court is hardly the place in which 
much enlightenment is to be obtained. 
There are too many agencies at work in 
bread manufacture for results to be in- 
terpreted as due to acidity, or any one 
factor. 


§ IS always interesting to note what 


sHy! wuy? 


The National Association of Bakers, in 
the hope of settling for good the regula- 
tions under which bread might be sold, 
has put its ideas as to what can be 
possibly and fairly done in the matter 
into the form of a bill, such as could 
be presented to the House of Commons 
for discussion, with a view to embody- 
ing its proposal in a statute. Every de- 
tail of suggested regulations has been 
carefully set out, and the draft is com- 
plete. 

This effort was made, and the consid- 
erable expense incurred, to meet the ob- 
jection, raised by some bakers on the 
one hand, and by weights and measures 
inspectors on the other, that the sugges- 
tions of the national society were too 
general, and took no note of some of 
the difficulties of the problem. 

With the detailed bill ready, the other 
parties—except the public, which is most 
interested of all—were invited to a spe- 
cial round table conference to consider 
this bill, and to endeavor to settle, ami- 
cably and cheaply, outstanding points 
of dispute, so that an “agreed” bill 
might be offered to the government, 

The “other parties” referred to are 
the County Councils Association, the 
National Association of Weights and 
Measures Inspectors, the London County 
Council Weights and Measures Depart- 
ment, and the officials of the local gov- 
ernment board. 

Although the department of the Lon- 
don County Council is only a part of 
the National Society of County Coun- 
cils, it had offer of special representa- 
tion, because London has always had a 
bread act of its own; the act, in fact, 
passed first, and on which the other 
provincial acts have been modeled. 

All the acts have been in abeyance 
since 1916, when they were replaced by 
emergency regulations on lines hankered 
after by inspectors, who, indeed, framed 
the regulations. These astute gentle- 
men have succeeded in keeping these 
particular regulations in being, a a 
Similar emergencv rules in all other di- 
rections have been rescinded. 

To the invitation for discussion and 


possible settlement, the official bodies 
mentioned have all sent excuses that they 
cannot or will not come. This quite evi- 
dently means that, in spite of gestures 
of good will and fairness at earlier 
stages, the bureaucratic element is again 
on top, and is determined, by hook or by 
crook, to try and keep the powers, de- 
grading to the baker but gladdening to 
the official, which they so successfully 
schemed to secure. The bakers’ bill is, 
therefore, dead, and new disposition of 
the forces of the trade will require to 
be devised, if any sort of fairness and 
liberty is to be saved. 


HUMBLE BEGINNINGS 


Reference has already been made to 
a proposal by the Amalgamated Union 
of Operative Bakers to offer a grant of 
£50 to assist youths to attend technical 
classes. Of this sum, £20 is to be re- 
served for London. It seems that, al- 
though the total sum offered is small, 
there was a good deal of opposition with- 
in the society to spending even that 
amount in the direction of education; 
the members could not see why they 
should waste money in that way, be- 
cause the operatives’ union has hitherto 
been always indifferent to or even con- 
temptuous of anything that was labeled 
“education for bakers,’ except what 
could be provided in the ordinary bakery. 

But it seems that the union is now 
richer than it ever has been, with ac- 
cumulated funds of something like $180,- 
000, and some of the more enlightened 
in the society considered that a little of 
this money might be well invested in 
helping some with aspirations to improve 
their technical education, and fit them- 
selves better for the higher positions in 
the trade. 

In London a special scheme is in 
preparation, by which the difficulties op- 
eratives have in attending classes in 
bread making may be minimized. The 
men are night workers, generally start- 
ing at 9 or 10 o'clock. Their homes may 
be long distances from the schools, and 
probably also long distances from their 
places of work. Hours are thus spent 
in travel before the work of the night 
begins. Few bakers have strength, even 
if they had enthusiasm, sufficient to at- 
tend technical classes under such condi- 
tions. Moreover, these men neither want 
initiatory knowledge nor initiatory ma- 
nipulations; they are practical experts, 
who have quite enough of dough handling 
in the ordinary work of their bakeries. 
What they need, and whet they want, is 
what may be called accessory knowledge. 

As an inducement to get the ordinary 
workmen and the foremen to the school, 
a special short course of lectures and 
study, of six evening periods, is to be 
arranged at the National Bakery School, 
London, on Saturday evenings from 6 to 
8 o'clock. The course is to begin some 
time near the end of the year. The 
union, with the money it has set apart 
for the purpose, will pay the small fees 
and the travelling expenses of a certain 
number of its members; other workmen 
will have access to the course on the or- 
dinary terms. Classes on similar lines 
conducted at the national school some 
years ago were highly successful, and 
the best results are now anticipated 
from the project. 


BAKERY EDUCATION 


While the word “education” seems to 
have a peculiar fascination for the ora- 
tors who take the leading parts in trade 
organizations, there appears to be diffi- 
dence in getting to close quarters with 
the thing, and finding out what the edu- 
cation should be, and what its poses 
but, above all, who it is that should be 
educated. Whatever the intention, and 
that is probably right enough if not very 
clear, the tendency has certainly been 
to make such education as has been of- 
fered something of a spectacular rather 
than a useful equipment, and many who 
have acquired knowledge make no use 
of it, nor put themselves in the way of 
needing to. 

The younger men all seem to want to 


be confectioners, and confectioners in 
the fancy and decorative departments. 
Very many of those who have graduated 
in the science of bread making have used 
their knowledge to lever themselves into 
positions where it is of little practical 
use; they do not make bread, do not 
even control its manufacture, and do 
not want to. But it is so highly respect- 
able to speak of education, as some peo- 
ple might speak of the high society they 
move in, that, at nearly all public func- 
tions, the subject is raised generally end- 
ing with a proposal that a school for 
bakers should be started locally. 

Ever so many classes get started on 
the top of such a wave of enthusiasm. 
They ride along nicely for a session or 
two on sugar piping lessons, but are gen- 
erally ultimately smothered in dry doses 
of chemistry, by well-meaning teachers 
who do not know the limitations of that 
subject as applied to bread making. But 
for the fact that there are a great many 
scholarships available for young men, 
there would be more schools than the 
trade could or would support in the or- 
dinary way. This education enthusiasm 
recurs in cycles, and at the moment there 
is a boom. 


EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


Our Labor government has disappoint- 
ed its friends and surprised its enemies 
by its moderation in directions in which 
the friends hoped for much and the 
enemies feared the worst. Unions of 
workmen hoped and thought that one of 
the first acts of the government would 
be to fix the hours of labor of all workers 
at eight per day, although that is now an 
old-fashioned ideal, as 44 hours is the 
standard in.a number of trades. The 
Bakers’ Union was among the hopeful. 

A leading official informs me now that 
the government is about to confirm the 
decision of the Washington conference 
and make an eight-hour day the stand- 
ard, and that the baking trade is to 
be included ‘n the rule. According to 
this gentleman, the eight-hour day, estab- 
lished nationally by the Industrial Coun- 
cil, which some four years ago legislat- 
ed for the baking trade, is still faithfully 
adhered to in some of the provincial 
cities, notably Manchester and Liver- 
pool, because the workmen there are all 
Unionists. 

For the same reason the rule also holds 
in the principal factories in London, but 
in the smaller establishments the major- 
ity of the men not being openly con- 
nected with any trades union, the condi- 
tions, particularly with regard to hours, 
are as bad as they were before 1914. 
Without accepting that statement un- 
reservedly, there is, and under London 
conditions must always be, a tendency to 
long hours, although some compensation 
may be provided by extra wages. 

The bulk of London bread is still made 
in small bakeries, and these are, regard- 
ing space, hopelessly inelastic.. Some one 
gets the place for the purpose possibly 
of “working it up,” which means abnor- 
mally increasing the trade by any means 
in his power, and when the turnover is 
sufficient he sells the business, generally 
at quite a high figure. The new owner, 
if he is to get a return on‘his capital 
and make a profit, has to keep up the 
volume of the trade. Thus it happens 
that many London bakeries are wholl 
inadequate for the quantity of wor 
done in them. 

It is this condition that entails the 
long hours on the workmen. The worst 
features are probably the lack of space, 
and the want of facilities for handling 
the bread after it is baked. It is excep- 
tional for lifts of any sort to be provid- 
ed for taking bread in an underground 
bakery from the oven to the packing 
room, which is generally little more than 
a few shelves fixed up roughly in the 
corner of the back of the shop. It occu- 
pies a good part of the time, and much 
of the energy, of a man, therefore, in 
carrying the loaves on a small tray, up 
a small, tortuous stair, from the e- 
house to the room above. 

A statutory eight-hour day would most 
harass these businesses, and expansion is 
so difficult in most of the premises that 
the regulation would agg ees close them 
altogether. The only hope for such 
establishments would be to allow the 
working hours to be counted by the 
week, not by the day then extra men 
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might be employed and the work 
in relays. 


done 


A TEST CASE 

Our effective law here is much more 
“case” law than “statute” law and in 
consequence, when a likely case arises 
in which a society with money })5 a; 
interest, there is generally an effort jnade 
to carry it to a high court, so that 
decision given there will serve as 4 |ead- 
ing judgment by which all other c:ses of 
similar sort will be determined. 

The Amalgamated Union of (era. 
tives has just lost a test case on which 
it hoped to establish a very important 
principle regarding hours of |a! 
overtime. The facts are very 
One of the members of the union took 4 
situation as an operative baker. a} 
fixed wage of three guineas (£3 
week, but without making any 
tion about overtime. : 

The man, although there was no acree- 
ment with this particular employ r, as- 
sumed that 48 hours constituiod his 
week’s work. At the end of { first 
week he calculated that he had done 22 
hours overtime. He asked for 
against the time, 1% rate for {i 
hours, and 1% rate for the ren) inder. 
He was told that the firm did ). pay 
overtime, but he elected to work ; : 
week, when he made 37 hours o: 
or 59 hours total. He was dismis 
through his union sued the firm 
county court and lost his case. 
taken to the appeal court, and h: 
been decided against the operati 
of course, against the union. 

On that side reliance was plac: 
chain of interesting points. | 
when labor was scarce, there was itra- 
tion between the London Master <ers’ 
Protection Society, the Nationa! \sso- 
ciation of Master Bakers and the \:mal- 
gamated Union, the award acce})' «| by 
the parties being that the hours © hak- 
ers be 48 hours per week, with 0 «time 
as stated above. 

In 1918 there was an act of rlia- 
ment passed, called the wages tem) >rary 
regulation act, which gave the la‘: r ar- 
bitration award law binding force ©) the 
contracting parties. In 1920 this «ages 
regulation act lapsed. In 1922 t) Na- 
tional Association, as it had a ri_\\t to 
and 
in the notice of withdrawal state: (hat, 
“This association is in no way a \arty 
at the present time to any platfor of 
wages or hours.” 

Thus it seems with no compulso 
and the legal withdrawal of one 
parties, the agreement only rei ined 
between the London Protection S \ icty 
and the Operatives’ Union. The di ‘vnd- 
ant in this case had ceased to be a ))em- 
ber of the Protection Society befor this 
man was engaged, but the latter’s v0- 
cate contended that the agreemen' 
stood; that the National Associati:. of 
which the defendant was still a me: er. 
had not properly withdrawn, but !iad 
practically appointed the Protectio So 
“2 as its agent in London. 

e judges found the contentio: too 
thin and, in the absence of evidence ‘hat 
there is a usual practice in Lond: of 
paying overtime, they dismissed the 
workman’s case. Had the verdict «one 
the other way, hum 
the Protection Societ, 
tled out of it rather than be . 
this agreement. 
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BISCUIT PROFITS 

All users of sugar have not foun: tlic 
high prices much deterrent to high ; 
its: the evidence points the other 
The biscuit manufacturers are doin. * 
tremely well, almost too well. 
largest London concern in this busi’ 
Peek, Frean & Co., has announced 
net profit returns for 1923, which 
over £203,000, against £181,000 the 
before. This insures a dividend for 
year of 23 per cent free of income | 
There is so little real competition 
this trade that the prices of bisc 
(crackers) are kept up at really 
high a level. During the war period | 
cuit makers had to pay some 32s per Ss: 
more for their flour than the baker 
that is, flour for biscuits was sold | 
what was called “provided purposes” ; 
got none of the subsidy paid by the go 
ernment on bread flour; but this was n 
wholly a disadvan to the biscu 
makers, as it justified them in chargin 
a very high price for biscuits, while bai 
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ers were restricted as to the price of 
bread. Once raised, and people becom- 
ing habituated to the high prices, it has 
been easy enough to maintain these, 


which has been done. 
BUDGET PROSPECTS 

The “free breakfast table” has for so 
long been a main plank in the platform 
of the Labor party that, as there is a 
prospect of a large surplus of revenue 
over the estimates, speculation is becom- 
ing keen as to whether sugar will not be 
one of the articles to be relieved, in the 
interests of the ordinary householder as 
a sugar user direct, and as a consumer 
of such things as jam, cakes, etc., in 
which sugar constitutes so considerable 
a share. 

At the moment castor sugar costs l4c 
per Ib, while in 1914 it was 5c. The in- 
crease is largely due to the tax on it, 
but we have a comparatively new indus- 
try here that has been doing pe well 
behind the tax barrier, as it is allowed 
handsome rebates of the tax. 

Those responsible for the beet sugar 
manufacture are protesting strongly 
against any general relaxation of the tax 
on sugar, as that will certainly increase 
imports from other countries, and so 
reduce prices. There will thus be sad 
and pleased parties, whatever course the 
chancellor of the exchequer takes. Con- 
fectioners hope and believe sugar prices 
will be reduced. 

NIGHT WORK 


More than the hours question, the 
workmen are keen on having night work 
abolished by act of Parliament, as they 
have lost hope of being able to effect the 
change by persuasion, or by any force 
the union can bring to bear. In Parlia- 
ment the government is being closely 
questioned, by some of its own support- 
ers, as to whether or not it is prepared 
to bring in a bill for this purpose. The 
task is by no means inviting, and the 
usual evasive tactics are being followed. 

The Home Secretary takes refuge be- 
hind some action that is to be taken by 
the International Labor Conference of 
the League of Nations, which is to meet 
in June. This question, it seems, is to 
constitute part of the business, and the 
government has promised to deal with 
the matter after the report of that con- 
ference is ready. How it will deal with 
it probably the officials themselves do not 
know, as the question is purely a domes- 
tic one, influenced neither one way nor 
another by what bakers do in other 
countries. 

Thus in Holland already, night baking 
is prohibited, but whenever the govern- 
ment offers to impose the same restric- 
tions here it will be up against dozens of 
other prickly problems relating to print- 
ing, markets, transport, etc., and it will 
certainly be chary, in spite of the pres- 
sure of the Bakers’ Union, of being 
labeled by the public as the “stale bread” 
government. The Swedish Bakery Own- 
ers’ Association has taken the lead in an 
effort to keep the conference within 
reasonable limits, and has circularized 
the national societies of all other coun- 
tries. 

The support of our association is 
whole-hearted, as the opposition of em- 
ployers here +f restrictions on night 
work is very ih ense, but while in the 
matter of rigidly fixing the total hours 
to be worked per week, it is the smaller 
bakers who are most strongly opposed, 
in this other matter of night work it is 
the large bakers who are excited. They 
remember vividly how that, during the 
war, when boned could not be sold until 
it was 12 hours old, it was they who 
were the greatest sufferers, because they 
had to keep very strictly to the regula- 
tions. The small bakers, on the other 
hand, were better able to work without 
a margin of time beyond the 12 hours, 
and were therefore able to sell newer 
bread than the factories. 

The big traders fear a return to these 
conditions, should there be statutory re- 
strictions on night work, unless a start 
is allowed about 4 am. In London, par- 
ticularly, the workmen would, I think, 
prefer to work at night as at present, 
rather than start so early in the morning. 
Their idea really is that work should 
not be allowed in bakeries before 6 or 7 
am., a regulation which would certainly 
force all the large concerns to send out 
only stale bread. 

Joun Kmx.anp. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A PROGRESSIVE MODERN BAKERY 

One of the most progressive and mod- 
ern bakeries in the Northwest, outside of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, is the Glen- 
wood bakery, located at Glenwood, 
Minn. When E. A. Swanson, the pro- 
prietor, went to Glenwood about 10 
years ago, his output was 150 loaves a 
day; the capacity of his bakery now is 
6,500 loaves daily. He attributes his 
success and the ever-increasing demand 
for his products to the fact that quality 
goods only are baked. Mr. Swanson is a 
firm believer in quality, and uses nothing 
but the highest grade flour and other in- 


ping business. Two large bread trucks 
make daily trips to 36 towns in sur- 
rounding territory. The bread is all 
wrapped by an automatic machine; the 
leader is Best-Yet. An appropriate 
slogan, “Often Buttered, Never Bet- 
tered,” is used extensively in advertis- 
ing. Mr. Swanson believes in advertis- 
ing his products, and uses considerable 
space in the newspapers of his vicinity. 

Association work has always been a 
hobby of Mr. Swanson. He has held 
the office of vice president of the Min- 
nesota Retail Bakers’ Association, and is 
a regular attendant at all state and na- 





Interior of the Glenwood Bakery 


gredients. The population of Glenwood 
is approximately 3,000, and it has the 
distinction of being one of the few 
towns in Minnesota where no bread is 
shipped in from outside points. 

The Glenwood bakery has added to its 
facilities a number of times. It recently 
remodeled its plant and built an addi- 
tion containing a new cake bakery and 
salesroom, and also erected a new ga- 
rage, 25x60. The cakeshop is equipped 
with a Triumph mixer, cookie machine 
and a Middleby-Marshall double deck 
oven. A separate room is used for the 
baking of doughnuts. A new Day No. 4 
high speed mixer, weighing 10,700 lbs, a 
sifter, blender, scale and tempering tank 
have been installed in the bread bakery, 
and the company also plans to add a 
new patent steam oven. Flour is stored 
on the second floor, where there is space 
for about 500 bbls. 

A staff of 17 is employed by the bak- 
ery, and in addition to supplying the 
bread requirements of inhabitants of 
Glenwood it does a very profitable ship- 


tional conventions. He is very proud of 
his city and the surrounding community. 
Glenwood is situated in a very popular 
resort district of Minnesota, and is sur- 
rounded by some of the best fishing lakes 
in the state. Mr. Swanson extends a 
general invitation to all to visit Glen- 
wood, and promises to take the visitors 
to various fishing lakes and guarantees 
the limit. He has a son, Clarence, 10 
years of age, who expects to follow in 
his father’s footsteps, and has all the 
earmarks of being a regular baker. 





INNOVATION BAKERY 





New Establishment in Chicago All That Its 
Name Implies—Other Shops to Be 
Opened Later 


Cuicaco, Int.—The new plant of the 
Innovation Daytime Bakeries, 1125 Ar- 
gyle Street, Chicago, can really be termed 
an innovation in retail establishments. 
The owner has spared no expense to 
make this one of the most beautiful and 





The C. A. Swanson Bakery, Glenwood, Minn. 
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well-arranged bakeries in the country, 
and when completed early in May it 
truly will be the last word in retail bak- 
ery construction. 

The building is three and two stories 
high, of steel and concrete construction, 
with terra-cotta finish, and represents an 
expenditure of approximately $85,000. 
On the first floor there are two stores, 
the largest of which will be used as a 
retail store by the bakery. This will be 
most beautiful in all its appointments. 
There will be a terrazo floor; the walls 
are of white Italian ashlar marble, the 
base being black and gold, and all fix- 
tures will be of plate glass and marble. 
In the rear of the store will be the ship- 
ping department and flour storage room, 
also lockers and toilets for the bakers, 
and restroom for the ladies. 

Broad marble stairs go up to the mez- 
zanine floor, where C. H. Meyering, own- 
er, will have his offices. The bakery is 
on the second floor, and will be equipped 
with up-to-date machinery, among which 
are a specially built white tile Edison 
electric oven of 40-pan capacity, two In- 
novation revolving ovens of their own 
manufacture, white enameled brick re- 
frigerating room, proof box, complete 
automatic outfit of Champion mixer, 
blender, sifter, convevor, weighing and 
tempering tank, and cake mixer. The 
building is located next to the elevated 
station, and four large plate glass win- 
dows have been installed in the bakeroom 
so that passengers on the elevated trains 
and those standing on the platform will 
have a full view of the sanitary baking 


operations. 
C. H. Meyering is president of the 
Innovation Daytime Bakeries, which 


started a bakery at Argyle Street and 
Broadway about five years ago as a 
demonstrating plant for its machinery. 
Three years later Mr. Meyering pur- 
chased the retail end of the business, and 
has been so successful tiiat he found it 
necessary to secure larger quarters. He 
uses only the highest class of materials 
obtainable, such as whole milk, fresh 
eggs, best creamery butter and high 
grade flour, and attributes his success to 


this fact. He personally buys all mer- 
chandise, which is always thoroughly 
tested. 


The company will open another retail 
store at 301 Howard Avenue, Rogers 
Park, and also plans to open others later. 
About 16 people are employed, but this 
number will be increased when the new 
quarters are occupied. Only a retail 
business will be done, and recently a new 
auto truck was purchased to deliver 
goods from the bakery to the company’s 
retail stores, 

Mr. Meyering expects to have his new 
plant completed early in May, and will 
have a grand opening. Invitations will 
be sent to all customers, giving them an 
opportunity to inspect this most modern 
retail bakery. 

NOTES 


The Vienna bakery, Pekin, IIl., is in- 
stalling another oven. 

F. R. Abernathy has engaged in the 
baking business at Prairie City, Ill. 

Jay Burns, of the Standard Bakeries 
Corporation, Chicago, has returned from 
a four weeks’ trip to Florida. Harry 
M. Freér, accompanied by his wife, is 
visiting at Hot Springs, Ark. 

The J. J. Snyder bakery, Chillicothe, 
Ill., has been sold to Mr. Eldridge, a 
brother of Mr. Eldridge, of Ailts & 
Eldridge bakery, Pekin, Ill. Mr, Snyder 
contemplates going to Michigan for a 
rest. 

The Calumet (Ind.) Baking Co. won 
the Harry M. Freer Trophy, which. is 
given by the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, 
for the month of March. The officials 
of the baking company naturally are 
elated over winning the trophy for the 
best loaf of bread, as there is keen com- 
petition between bakers all over the coun- 
try.every month to get the cup. 

The large chain store companies in 
Chicago are rapidly increasing the sales 
of bakery products, and several of them 
are adding to their bakery facilities. 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
which already operates two bakeries on 
the South Side, Chicago, has started work 
on another large plant on the North Side. 
The National Tea Co. is also building a 
large bakery at 1000 Crosby Street. 

S. O. Werner. 
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COLORADO BAKERS’ SECOND ANNUAL 





Form Rocky Mountain Association, to Include New Mexico, Wyoming and 
Montana—Many Allied Tradesmen Present—John M. Hartley, Secretary 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America, an Honored Guest—J. 
Wihlfahrt Explains Fleischmann No-Dough-Time Process 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A basis for what 
promises to become the strongest asso- 
ciation of bakers in the West resulted 
from the second annual convention of 
the Colorado Bakers’ Association in Den- 
ver, April 1-2. The scope of the organi- 
zation was enlarged to include all the 
bakers of the Rocky Mountain states, 
and, as evidence of the fact that other 
sections will support future conventions, 
several bakers from Wyoming, New 
Mexico and Montana were present to 
participate in bringing about the change. 
The name of the new organization is the 
Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Association. 

J. Russell Ferril, Colorado Springs, 
was elected president for the 1924 term, 
after acting as chairman at this year’s 
convention. Other officers elected are: 
H. B. Hardie, Denver, first vice presi- 
dent; J. A. Ferguson, Denver, second 
vice president; L. S. Bressler, Pueblo, 
third vice president; James Holmes, Den- 
ver, secretary; Roger D. Knight, Den- 
ver, treasurer. 

With the widening of the territory 
served by the association, two men from 
other states were chosen as members of 
the board of governors, W. A. Lyons, 
Caspar, Wyo., and L, G. Englehart, Al- 
buquerque, N. M. Aside from thesé, and 
the officers, the board of governors will 
consist of C. H. Hackett, Greeley, M. T. 
Murray, Jr., Denver, and A. L. Thorn- 
ton, Denver. 

Total registration was 151, but the 
many guests who attended only one or 
two functions swelled this number con- 
siderably. At the group luncheons, 
which were given each day, over 200 were 
served, while at the banquet the final 
night 275 were present. The registra- 
tion included 82 bakers and 69 members 
of the allied trades, 

While the convention was announced 
as a two-day affair, practically all of 
those in attendance arrived in Denver 
on Monday, March 31. 'The members of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry held a business session and lunch- 
eon that day, and all of the delegates 
were invited to a “smoker” Monday eve- 
ning, given under the auspices of the 
Colorado Bakers’ Association. 

At the latter entertainment, a “kan- 
garoo court” was held, and every one 
entering the room late was given a taste 
of the judge’s displeasure. Several box- 
ing bouts were held, and there was a 
somewhat elaborate act by a dancing 
team, as well as other features. 

Following the usual address .of wel- 
come by the mayor, S. H. Loeb, state 
food and drug commissioner, opened the 
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first regular session Tuesday morning. 
His talk was centered in a plea for sup- 
port and co-operation from the bakers 
for his department. He announced that 
the state intended to introduce new 
bread laws in the near future, including 
one to regulate weights, and asked that 
the bakers interest themselves in the 
framing of this legislation. 

Following the speech the convention 
passed a resolution which pledged this 
aid. A committee of five, headed by C. 
N. Powers, president Sunville Baking 
Co., Pueblo, was appointed to help work 
out the details of any bill which might 
come up which would affect the baking 
industry. Serving with Mr. Powers on 
the committee are Herman Bolst, Long- 
mont (Colo.) Bakery; M. T. Murray, 
Jr. Denver; H. B. Hardie, Denver 
Bread Co., and I. Z. Ettenson, Kilpatrick 
Baking Co., Denver. 

John M. Hartley, secretary National 


Association of Retail Bakers, Chicago,” 


spoke at the first session. He said, in 
part: 

“The most important thing to a mer- 
chant is the customer. The baker is a 
merchant. The customer has the direct 
relation to production. What is a cus- 
tomer worth? Let us analyze the re- 
ceipts of one retail baker, and learn 
what the customer’s dollars and cents 
meant to the business registered. 

“The sales for the year were $45,000; 
that is what the customers left in ex- 
change for baked goods. The year con- 
tained 306 days of business; the average 
day’s sales were $147 and a fraction; 
there was an average of 365 customers a 
day; that meant that each customer left 
an average of 4014c per day, or $123.16 
per year. 

“It takes every customer to make 
your average customer, and all agree 
that a customer of a retail baker who 
will spend $123 each year over the coun- 
ter and take away the goods is a valua- 
able one. You can’t slight any custom- 
er, whether small or large. They are the 
‘It? of your business. When you ask, 
‘How is business?’ the answer is ‘ “It” is 
good, or poor. The average customer 
is It. 

“If you can get this sense of value 
accepted, first by yourself, then by your 
sales folks, you have the fundamental of 
a successful merchant. Without it any 
or all of us in the retail baking business 
will dub along. The average sale is the 
control factor in production, and _ in 
profit. A proper conception of the av- 
erage sale stimulates merchandising ef- 
fort, and is the one thing that can ‘sell’ 
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the value of merchandising to the retail 
baker; production follows. 

“In the year 1920 things in general 
were poor. In May it was noticed ‘that 
customers were falling off. The moving 
season had brought a decided change— 
one that could be noticed. A way had 
to be found to increase either customers 
or sales to customers, the main problem 
being to secure more receipts to meet 
the simple business needs of fixed ex- 
penses and upkeep. 

“The old army game of cutting prices 
to invite more customers was discarded 
as economically unsound. Modern busi- 
ness can’t afford to ‘three shell’ itself as 
an innocent amusement. Lower prices to 
be absorbed by a lower procter of liv- 
ing was judged as equally unsound. It 
was decided that nothing could be gained 
by either standing still, cutting prices, 
or any of the negative policies of meet- 
ing these periodic slumps; but that the 
best defense would be an _ offensive 
launched to increase the average sale. 

“A study was made of the average 
sale, and a programme of variety and 
intense selling put into effect. The re- 
sults: 1919, customers, 99,828; average 
sale daily, .3335c; year’s business, $33,- 
296; 1920, customers, 91,848; average 
sale daily, 4021c; year’s business, $36,- 
936. A decrease of 7,980 customers pro- 
duced an increase of $3,640 in sales. 

“Not only was the crisis passed for 
the slump period, but the new idea has 
been carried on through these years of 
recovery. This year, 1923, brought, as 
noted, $45,000 and an average of .4025c 
on a slightly lower price basis. The fol- 
lowing fact of more customers brought 
through the prestige of better customers 
has continually increased business. This 
in a neighborhood bakery where natural 
drawing power has certain territorial 
margins. Increased business from the 
same territory brought, in 1923, 111,550 
customers, as against 99,628 in 1919, and 
91,848 in 1920, the year this policy of 
stressing merchandising was _ started. 
Better customers have brought more cus- 
tomers; good will computes its earnings 
on the compound interest basis. 

“The situation was met only after a 
clear analysis of all conditions had been 
made. The natural rush of business that 
had carried a regular and little varied 
line of goods over the counter with small 
sales effort had passed, possibly never to 
return. The only. way that could be 
found to restore receipts was to tempt 
the buyer to add more baked goods to 
the family menu. That listens big, or 
broad, perhaps far-fetched; but in the 
last analysis that is exactly what was 
done, as was learned by some friendly 
questioning of customers willing to talk. 

“Production had to buckle » Sead and 
take orders from the store that operates 
directly under a permit from her ma- 
jesty, the housewife. The idea of trans- 
ferring power from the shop to the 
store was against tradition, but it had 
to be done. Production was tuned up. 
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The trade journals were read and stud 
ied for new recipes. The remnants of 
the war conception of the right and 
proper materials and quality were 
discarded. Production policy was amend 
ed so that there was little left of th, 
original. The butter bill increased, thy 
milk bill talked in larger figures. ‘1 

whole idea of quality was stepped up 

“And she opr enereve of tl 
new articles and of the new policy. Fro; 
the sales counter, reaching both ways. 
one direction back to the end of t| 
shop, and the other way into the dinii,.. 
room of the customers, the new pol 
was felt. The old cash register kn 
all about it. It took less punches 
awhile, but each punch counted 
more. The higher average sale had 
rived.” 

A talk on controllable factors in | 
operation of a bakery, with a discu 
on raw materials and the actual op 
tions responsible for better bread, 
given by Julius Wihlfahrt, bakery 
sultant The Fleischmann Co., New ) 
Mr. Wihlfahrt gave especial attenti: 
the advantages of the no-dough 
process. 

He gave as the fundamental d 
ence between the older way of prolo 
fermentation and the new innoy. 
that in fermenting a dough over a y 
period of time there is a resultant 
visible loss. By the no-dough-time ; 
ess, the speaker said, the dough is r: 
conditioned by resorting to higher | 
peratures. 

“This eliminates guesswork from 
bakery,” Mr. Wihlfahrt said. “It 
eliminates the common error of 0 
fermentation. There is no need 
worry as to the proper time when 
dough is ready. 

“There exists no need for spony 
turning or cutting over of doughs. 
the dough goes to the scaler almost 
mediately after it is mixed. No 
menting room is required, which, i: 
self, carries more than one point 
economy with it. In a dough |) 
made up by this process there is }) 
tically a 100 per cent yield. Thi 
made possible by the higher absor})' 
without fermentation loss.” 

Tuesday afternoon, O. W. Hall, Au 
ican Institute of Baking, Chicago, y 
an illustrated talk on the work of | 
organization, using a set of lantern s 
which indicated to some extent the | 
cilities of the institute. Mr. Hall 
scored a number of loaves of br 
baked by members of the Colorado 
sociation, and led a discussion on th 
merits. 

The last day’s session contained thre 
addresses, the first of which was giv: 
by Harvey E. Yantis, of The Nort! 
western Miller, on “Relations Betwe« 
the Miller and the Baker.” 

E. C. Baum, sales manager Joe Low: 
Co., Inc.. New York, spoke on “Cake 
Production.” He urged quality in bak 
ers’ cakes, and demonstrated by the e» 
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periences of others and by cost figures 
on certain recipes that quality cakes 
could be made profitable. 

“You are winning your fight against 
home made bread,” Mr. Baum said. “You 
are winning it by putting out a quality 
product at a reasonable price. With 
the same energy, and on the same prin- 
ciples, the commercial baker can build 
up a tremendously profitable business on 
cakes. Only 20 per cent of the cakes 
eaten in the United States are commer- 
cially baked, Where else can you find 
such an enormous field—80 per cent of 
the population of this country?” 

D. P. Chindblom, vice president W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, spoke on the future 
of the baking industry, and business 
ethics. “Unless a man establishes stand- 
ards for his work his efforts are not 
only going to be misdirected, but so scat- 
tered that he gets nowhere,” Mr. Chind- 
blom said. “Absence of guiding prin- 
ciples not only lead to doing things that 
are wrong, but more often, and just as 
serious, failing to accomplish anything. 

“An individual business, and the whole 
industry of which we are a part, are sub- 
ject to exactly the same conditions. Dis- 
regard of sound principles, lack of prop- 
er direction of effort, may keep a whole 
industry working hard at the job of ac- 
complishing nothing. That has been true 
of the baking industry, and I fear it is 
still more or less true in spots.” 

The speaker said that there is much of 
bad ethics still to be laid at the door 
of ignorance of costs. “The most diffi- 
cult thing,” he said, “is to teach a man 
that he can grow only on what he leaves 
in the business, and not by taking every- 
thing out, or conducting it so that there 
is no surplus. 

“If the leaders in every community 
will take it upon themselves to play 
clean, to make the highest quality of 
products, products that appeal to the 
home baker as well, sell at a fair price 
that makes it worth while to the consum- 
er and leaves a fair margin for the bak- 
er, I believe we can increase the per 
capita consumption, get a greater share 
of the home bakers won over, and thus 
find increased business.” 

The afternoon of the final day was 
given over to reports of committees and 
election of officers. There was also a 
special retailers’ session, conducted by 
John M. Hartley. 


NOTES 


H. A. Houghton, Pueblo, was the J. 
H. Day Co.’s representative. 


Edwin Schumberg, St. Louis, repre- 
sented the American Bakers Machinery 
Co. 

C. C, Atkinson was present for the 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Bread Wrapping 
Machine Co. . 

Allen MeGavin, Denver, who came to 
the United States from Scotland to en- 
ter the baking business, was one of the 
feature entertainers at the banquet. He 
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did a “Highland fling” that drew several 
encores. 

A. L. Pearson, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
St. Louis, furnished his company’s “Bud- 
weiser” for both the smoker and the 
banquet. 

William E. Bishop, western represen- 
tative Joe Lowe Co., Inc., New York, 
was chairman of the “impromptu enter- 
tainment committee.” 

Pathé News considered the convention 
of sufficient importance to hold up traffic 
for 15 minutes while it took some pic- 
tures of the delegates. 

H. H. Weinstein, Malt-Diastase Co., 
New York, came from his headquarters 
in Chicago for the meeting. He is west- 
ern manager for the company. 


Representatives of The Fleischmann 
Co. were Julius Wihlfahrt, A. L. Thorn- 
ton, Oliver B. Rasmussen, W. H. Pardee, 
Carl H. Campbell and Roy Bright. 


The room of Eugene B. Stanley, 
Waxide Paper Co., Kansas City, was, as 
usual, the unofficial headquarters of both 
the bakers and the allied tradesmen. 


J. W. Carence, Campbell Baking Co. 
research products department, attended 
the convention, accompanied by Mrs. 
Carence. The latter stayed in Colorado 
for a short visit with friends. 

James Holmes and L. J. Todhunter, 
who constitute the Western Bakers’ Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, assumed leading réles 
in the entire affair. The former was 
connected with The Fleischmann Co. in 
the East for several years before com- 
ing to Denver. 

Ellis C., Baum, sales manager Joe 
Lowe Co., Inc., New York, had never 
visited the West before, but he lost little 
time in becoming the best known “out- 
sider” at the convention. As at Okla- 
homa City the week previous, he was 
known as “Boomlah” Baum. With the 
assistance of Stella Mayhew, Orpheum 
headliner, he put over one of the best 
acts at that theatre on “bakers’ night.” 

The entertainment at the convention 
was much more elaborate than is usually 
offered on such occasions. Luncheons 
were given for the entire assembly each 
day in one of the dining rooms of the 
Albany Hotel. At the smoker, the eve- 
ning preceding the convention, and the 
banquet the final night, professionals 
were hired for dancing and singing acts. 
One of the best orchestras in the West 
was engaged for the dancing which fol- 
lowed the banquet. The latter event fur- 
nished so many acts that it took on the 
appearance of a floor show. 


Flour mill representatives registered 
included H. H. Addington, Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation; J. J. Buhler, 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co; 
Charles Bloom, American Brokerage Co., 
Denver; R. A. Collier, Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Grand Island; Ralph 
Denio, J. H. Johnston, J. W. Denio Mill- 
ing Co., Sheridan, Wyo; J. H. Evans, 
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Model Flour Mills, Greeley, Colo; J. L. 
Baches, Farmers’ Platte Valley Mill & 
Elevator Co., Fort Morgan, Colo; E. F. 
Furrer, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; I. L. Fine, Eagle Flour Mills, 
Denver; W.R. Hildebrand, Wilson (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills; C. W. Harmon, Mystic 
Mills, Denver; H. E. Kelly, Model Flour 
Mills, Greeley; H. D. Liggett, Excelsior 
Flour Mills, Denver; H. V. McCartney, 
Farmers’ Union Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver; E. B. Nelson, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co; F. P. Roberts, Colorado & 
Northern Flour Co., Denver; G. L. 
Swain, F. C. Ayres Mercantile Co., Den- 
ver; O. H. Tucker, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co; Homer Williams, F. S. Hessler Mer- 
cantile Co., Denver. 
Harvey E. Yantis. 





BASEMENT OF NATION’S 
CAPITOL USED AS BAKERY 
DURING THE CIVIL WAR 


“During the darkest hours of the Civil 
War,” states a bulletin of the National 
Geographic Society, “while the Capitol 
basement did service as a military bak- 
ery, Lincoln insisted that there be no 
suspension of the building of its dome. 

“District volunteers, enrolled to de- 
fend their homes and the capital, heard 
reports of plots to burn the flour mills 
in Georgetown. They instantly pressed 
into service every vehicle to be found 
on the streets or in stables, loaded them 
with flour, and all day there proceeded 
along Pennsylvania Avenue the most 
curious procession which ever traversed 
that street of countless parades. The 
flour was stored safely in the Capitol’s 
vast cellars and Washington’s home bak- 
ing habits were revolutionized. Tradi- 
tion has it that French and Vienna 
loaves gained their American vogue from 
the United States Capitol bakery. 

“While bakers kneaded war loaves be- 
low, hammers were busy every working 
day on the giant dome above.” 





WARD BAKING CO, STATEMENT 

While our many friends among the 
trade as well as consumers of our bak- 
ery products may have learned from the 
public press of the country the adminis- 
tration changes which have recently taken 
place in our company, we feel that a 
few words presented in this manner may 
serve to explain briefly our future policy 
and also better introduce the man who, 
as president, will in the future direct the 
company’s affairs. 

The new president of the Ward Bak- 
ing Co., succeeding George S. Ward, is 
William B. Ward, son of the late Robert 
B. Ward and grandson of Hugh Ward, 
who founded the business in 1849, 75 
years ago. 

Mr. Ward was born in 1884, which 
makes him just 40 years old. Since the 
close of his school days, his entire time, 
without a day’s interruption has been 
devoted to the development and expan- 
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sion of the various bakery enterprises 
with which he has been identified, and 
which notable activity has resulted in 
his recent election to the presidency of 
the greatest and oldest baking company 
in America—the same position which his 
father, before his death in 1915, so faith- 
fully and successfully administered. 

It is Mr. Ward’s purpose to give his 
full and undivided attention to the fu- 
ture promotion of our business in a way 
which will provide for the dealer who 
sells our products the highest type of 
courteous and efficient service, and for 
the family who buys them the finest 
bread and cake which 75 years of baking 
experience, combined with modern equip- 
ment and use of the finest ingredients, 
can produce. 

Our whole organization is back of W. 
B. Ward in this resolution, and is with 
him heart and soul to insure him making 
good to the dealer and housewife. 

Ward’s bread was good three genera- 
tions ago. Back in the days of ’49, when 
it was born, it was in the front rank of 
food products. It was good in that long 
ago, when the tallow candle was still a 
utility in every home. Long before the 
advent of the incandescent lamp, the 
telephone, the telegraph and even the 
sewing machine it was the daily and 
preferred bread of many American fam- 
ilies. Day by day, since that time, be- 
cause of its goodness, it has grown in 
public favor. 

Always the best bread, Ward’s bread 
will, in the future, be even better. It 
will be superior in flavor and freshness, 
purity, quality and nutritive value, and 
it will be as clean as if made in your 
own kitchen. 

Only the finest grades of flour such as 
you yourself would buy will be used in 
making it, as well as plenty of rich milk, 
the best cane sugar, pure yeast, shorten- 
ing and filtered water. Everything used 
will be wholesome, nutritious and pure, 
resulting in the production of a loaf 
which will satisfy every member of the 
family. 

Bear in mind, no matter what variety 
of Ward’s bread you select—depend up- 
on it you will celect well, because any 
choice is a good choice. 

Warp Baxine Co. 





SMOKING IN A BAKEHOUSE 

MeELBourNE, Vicror1a.—There — are 
many and various legal enactments in 
the different states of the commonwealth 
to insure the production, manufacture 
and marketing of pure food under thor- 
oughly clean conditions. One of these 
laws relates to the management of bake- 
houses, wherein it is illegal to smoke, 
spit or chew tobacco. Because he failed 
to observe the regulation a man at Al- 
bury, New South Wales, was fined 20s. 
It was mentioned for the prosecution that 
the defendant was smoking, and that 
there was a tray of buns exposed at the 
time. 

Cuaries J. Matruews. 
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WISCONSIN SALES IMPROVE 


Flour Buying Below Normal—Rye Bread in 
Better Demand—National Standard 
Weight Bread Law Advocated 


Mitwavuker, Wis.—The passing of the 
Easter season developed a more lively 
bakery trade. After a quiet March, the 
larger wholesale bakeries in Milwaukee 
and elsewhere in Wisconsin noted im- 
provement in sales as April wore on, 
and the holidays proved a boon to neigh- 
borhood shops, which are turning more 
and more attention to the production and 
marketing of fancy goods and specialties. 

Consumption of flour by bakeries ap- 
parently has been about an average, but 
buying has been far below normal. All 
classes of bakers have limited their buy- 
ing to consumptive requirements during 
the past few months; in fact, this has 
been true almost since the beginning of 
the present crop year. No one, it would 
seem, has been intrepid enough to antici- 
pate requirements. 

Extreme weather conditions for nearly 
two weeks imposed heavy burdens upon 
bakeries in the country. Roads were im- 
passable for a much longer time than 
in the average year, and some of the 
bakeries carrying only consumptive 
stocks were at times seriously handi- 
capped by their inability to get fresh 
supplies of flour from jobbers in other 
cities. Heavy snowfall throughout 
March and into April added to the bad 
condition of highways, which cut into 
the business of wholesale shops in the 
larger centers which make daily deliv- 
eries to retailers in the smaller com- 
munities by truck. 

The approach of the tourist season in 
Wisconsin provides the basis for hopes 
of a decided improvement in sales. Wis- 
consin, as the playground of the Middle 
West, enjoyed a tremendous tourist busi- 
ness last year, and increasing popularity, 
now becoming evident, doubtless will 
cause a decided gain over 1923 in the 
coming summer. 

Inasmuch as the Wisconsin legislature 
of 1923 enacted a standard weight bread 
law, the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, holding the Ne- 
braska law invalid and unconstitutional, 
was received with interest by the trade 
in this state. Close study of the cir- 
cumstances, however, makes it appear 
that the Nebraska decision will not af- 
fect the Wisconsin law. Matthew Car- 
penter, head of the M. Carpenter Baking 
Co., one of the largest wholesale concerns 
in Milwaukee, explains that the Wiscon- 
sin law differs from the Nebraska statute 
in that the former allows a tolerance of 
1% o« per lb, either over or under the 
prescribed weight, and this is quite ac- 
ceptable to the bakers. The Nebraska 
law fixes a maximum weight without al- 
lowing for shrinkage, which feature was 
successfully attacked by the’ bakeries of 
that state. 

The attitude of bakers with respect to 
standard weight loaves is that, if such 
regulations are to be imposed, let them 
be national in character, rather than 
local, in order that the trade throughout 
the country be placed on an equal basis. 
Under present conditions, the new state 
law is working out satisfactorily, for 
there have been no complaints of viola- 
tion for several months. 

Rye bread business has been holding 
up well, although there is some complaint 
among bakers that they are not able to 
get increase in sales volume as expected. 
Comment that the selling price of the 
tye loaf is probably too high in the view 
of consumers is met with the declaration 
that reductions can be effected only 
through gaining volume to reduce over- 
head. Rye flour still is very cheap, as 
flour prices go, and noting the relatively 
low price of rye grain as weil as the 
milled product, many consumers feel 
that the bread chould sell for less. It 
is stated that the processes of baking rye 
bread cost considerably more than wheat 
bread, and with a much lesser volume of 
sales the cost factor is overbalanced. 

Milwaukee wholesale bakeries who ex- 
port considerable rye bread have been 
doing a good business and, with the 
usual increase in consumption when the 
outing season arrives, expect to see a 
more satisfactory condition developing 
soon in local trade. The old-fashioned 
rye loaf is becoming more and more pop- 
ular, while the whiter loaf is losing 
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ground. This doubtless will eventually 
help much in.bringing rye bread as a 
whole into old-time popularity. 


NOTES 


The bakery and dwelling of C. A. Fos- 
ter, Menomonee Falls, burned on March 
28, with an estimated loss of $12,000. 

The Success bakery, 4 West Milwau- 
kee Street, Janesville, has recently made 
alterations tending to improve the sani- 
tation and general appearance. 

The Colonial bakeshop is the name of 
a new bakery that opened for business 
on April 15 at 763 Appleton Street, Ap- 
pleton, by M. Trem] and S, Bartman. 

The Horkey bakery, Clintonville, sus- 
tained heavy damage, mainly from water, 
during a blaze which gained considerable 
headway before the fire department was 
able to do effective work. 


The Puritan bakery, 945 College Ave- 
nue, Appleton, has increased its capac- 
ity nearly 50 per cent by the installation 
of new equipment. Ervin Hoffman is 
proprietor and active manager. 

Frank Krolick, who conducted the 
Home bakery, Alma, for several years, 
has moved to Stewartville, Minn., with 
his entire equipment, and reopened for 
business in the new location on April 15. 

Richard Jankowski, 1371 Sixth Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee, has placed contracts for 
the construction of a two-story bakery 
and apartment building, estimated to 
cost $22,000, complete, at 530 Oklahoma 
Avenue. 

William Filz has purchased the Stack 
Building, Appleton, and is installing a 
complete outfit of bakery equipment. 
The active management will be in charge 
of his two sons. The bakery will be 
ready about June 1. 

Returning from a visit at midnight on 
April 5, Herman Schmidt found his bak- 
ery and the apartment overhead at 698 
Mitchell Street, in Milwaukee, in wild 
disorder and $65 in cash gone. The 
maid’s room also was ransacked, and 
$30 in savings stolen. 

The Munger bakery, 6321 Greenfield 
Avenue, West Allis, has been purchased 
by Mrs. H. McGinniss and Mrs. J. Heh- 
enberger, who are continuing the busi- 
ness as the Ideal bakery and delicates- 
sen shop, having installed a stock of 
fancy groceries and packaged foods. 

The large wholesale bakery established 
at Green Bay by C. E. Wernig, Minne- 
apolis, member of a well-known bakery 
family, will be conducted under the 
name of Wernig’s Sunlit Bakery, Inc., 
articles indicating an authorized capitali- 
zation of $125,000 having been filed and 
a charter granted. 

The Joseph Poehlmann Baking Co., 
166 Ogden Avenue, Milwaukee, has 
awarded contracts for the erection of a 
two-story addition, including a garage 
and apartments, to cost $20,000. The 
proprietor, Joseph Poehlmann, ‘is one 
of the best known men in the Wisconsin 
bakery trade and is president of the 
state association. 

The Bohemian bakery, Green Bay, 
owned and managed by J. W. Michisch, 
had the distinction of furnishing the 
first bread for the new Hotel Northland, 
Green Bay, a $1,000,000 hostelry recent- 
ly opened. The initial order amounted 
to nearly 300 lbs table toast, sandwich 
bread and rolls needed for the elaborate 
dinner dance marking the dedication. 


A. Stingle’s bakery, 968 College Ave- 
nue, Appleton, has completed a. three- 
story addition which will largely increase 
the capacity and make it one of the 
finest bakeries in Wisconsin. Practically 
a, full complement of new machinery, 
ovens and other equipment has been pur- 
chased. A steam hegting plant to serve 
both the original building and the addi- 
tion has been provided. 


The Wright bakery, Marshfield, was 
one of the principal exhibitors at the 
Pure Food Show held in the same city 
April 10-12. It was the first annual 
exposition, and was sponsored by the 
Marshfield Advertising Men’s Associa- 
tion. Each evening the Wright booth 
distributed 300 fresh cream puffs, baked 
in the afternoon and filled in the evening 
from the power-driven cream whipping 
machine in the booth in view of visitors. 


The first annual banquet of the Mil- 
waukee unit of the Great Atlantic & 


Pacific Tea Co. was held at the Hotel 
Pfister, on March 26, with John Hart- 
ford, of New York, president, and C. P. 
Wilson, of Chicago, vice president, as 
guests of honor. H. L. Thompson, gen- 
eral superintendent at Milwaukee, was 
master of ceremonies. The organization, 
in November last, placed in operation a 
large new bakery in Milwaukee to serve 
its extensive chain of stores heretofore 
served by the A. & P. bakery, Chicago. 
Harry S. Johnston, president-treasurer 
Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee, 
cracker, biscuit and chocolate manufac- 
turer, has been appointed as one of 20 
leading business axl peotuntensl men of 
the city to serve as a board of advisors 
to determine the problems of Marquette 
University, now one of the largest schools 
of higher education in the country. The 
first main building, forming the nucleus 
of the present university, was a gift to 
Marquette from the Johnston family as 
a memorial to the late Robert A. Johns- 


ton. 
L. E. Mever. 





ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST 


Bakers Complain of L d Output—Prices 
Holding Steady—Labor Situation Acute 
—Japan Favors American Bakers 


Seattte, Wasu.—Outstanding in re- 
ports coming from the Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory during the past month is the com- 
plaint of greatly diminished outputs. 
This is strongest in the northern district 
of Washington, Oregon and the interior 
coast states. There seems to be no rea- 
sonable excuse for this falling off of 
business. In the southern division the 








volume is holding up better and is more — 


nearly normal, although dullness is ex- 
perienced. The business that is bein 
done, however, is at a fair profit, an 
there should be little cause for great 
complaint. Prices are holding at last 
month’s figures, with less cutting than 
should be expected with decreased vol- 
ume: 8c and 11%c is the general av- 


erage for the 1-lb and 1%-lb loaf, with’ 


Y%c margin on the 1-lb and le on the 
1%-lb loaf either way establishing the 
maximum and minimum. 

The labor situation is becoming more 
acute as May 1 draws near. In districts 
where the closed shop exists, bakers and 
journeymen are attempting to work out 
new contracts amicably, in most cases 
with fair prospects of results. There 
has been little talk of strike or labor 
troubles, and the usual threats that come 
in April are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. 

Where new contracts are to be made, 
the demands cover from $4 per week to 
$1 per day additional pay, with certain 
stipulated betterments in working con- 
ditions, over last year’s contracts. Bak- 
ers as a rule are willing to pay last 
year’s wages, but are asking more lee- 
way in working hours. In places where 
the open shop plan is operative, there 
is little or no discussion, and the same 
wage scale and working conditions will 
maintain. 

In California, while as yet no great 
effect has been felt, it is anticipated that 
the quarantines being established by other 
states against both people and products 
of the state because of the epidemic of 
hoof and mouth disease will have a more 
or less serious effect upon bakers. Bak- 
ers at interior points who ship across the 
state line will probably be seriously af- 
fected. In the San Joaquin valley and 
southern districts of the state the lack 
of rain also is likely to ruin crop pros- 
pects. Unless there is some relief from 
these conditions shortly, bakers will feel 
the effects. : 

The flour market has been fairly ac- 
tive, but sales mostly are small and for 
immediate delivery. Many bakers are 
bought ahead until the harvest period. 


FAVOR AMERICAN BAKERS AND COOKS 


Lieutenant Colonel A. Yokoda and 
Major S. Marumoto, of the Japanese 
army, who recently visited the San Fran- 
cisco general intermediate depot at Fort 
Mason, say the Japanese government be- 
lieves the ration of the soldier of that 
country, which has been unchanged for 
centuries, can be made more nutritious 
and appetizing by the introduction of 
United States canned products and by 
American methods of preparing food. 
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The present ration in Japan consists for 
the most part of rice, pickled fish and 
condiments, with very little meat. In- 
cluded in the recommendations which the 
two officers will make to the imperial 
government will be a plan for the estab- 
lishment in Japan of army cooks’ and 
bakers’ schools such as exist in this coun- 
try. While in San Francisco they vis- 
ited the Presidio cooks’ and _ bakers’ 
school under the guidance of Major 
Thomas A. Terry, Ninth corps area 
headquarters. 
NOTES 


Carl Hedberg has opened a bakery in 
Le Grand, Cal. 

A Clara Lewis bakery has been opened 
in Inglewood, Cal. 

The South Bend (Wash.) Bakery has 
installed a new oven. 

The Olson Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
has installed a divider. 

M. Gerrard has sold his bakery, Glen- 
dale, Cal., to R. G. Holmes. 

William Dodds has opened a bakery 
at 750 Broadway, San Diego. 

W. R. Hawks has sold the Greenleaf 
bakery, Whittier, Cal., to J. L. Wing. 

C. Stade has sold the Castro bakery, 
531 Castro Street, San Francisco, to H. 
Mueller. 

William Bonnett, of Bonnett’s bakery, 
Riverside, Cal., is the proud father of a 
new son. 

M. Collins has sold the Snow System 
bakery, San Pedro, Cal, to W. A. 
Lampkin, 

The Zoodlawn bakery, O. N. Mombell, 
proprietor, has installed new machine 
equipment. 

A. J. Dracher, Helena, Mont., has 
bought the Winlock electric bakery from 
Hugo Nauman. 

August Stephan, of the Stephan Bak- 
ing Co., Boise, Idaho, was a recent vis- 
itor in Portland. 

A new oven has been installed in D. 
Torres’ bakery, 613 North Alameda 
Street, Los Angeles. 

H. Lagler has purchased the Raws 
candy shop and bakery on North Eighth 
Street, Boise, Idaho. 

Nosler & Huntington, proprietors of 
the Ideal bakery, Coquille, Oregon, have 
installed a new oven. 

The Phillips bakery, 3111 Geary Street, 
San Francisco, has opened a branch shop 
at 2890 Bryant Avenue. 

John Ghions and Angelo Lavanere have 
purchased the Princess bakery, 2848 Mis- 
sion Street, San Francisco. 

S. G. Naylor, of Naylor’s electric bak- 
ery, 4918 Rainer Avenue, Seattle, has 
added some new equipment. 

James Ferguson is the new owner of 
the West Portola bakery, 33 West Por- 
tola Avenue, San Francisco. 

A wholesale pie bakery has_ been 
opened at 1539 Sunset Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, by Hudson & Kern. 

The I-Knead Bakeries has leased the 
location of the Cape Ann bakery on 
Twelfth Street, Oakland, Cal. 

The X-L. Doughnut Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash., has purchased a new delivery 
truck. J.C, Lunsford is proprietor. 

After remodeling the Buckeye bakery, 
Ashland, Oregon, J. . Kistler has 
changed the name to the Quality bakery. 

W. Russell has purchased the Bake- 
Rite bakery, Glendale, Cal., and will en- 
gage in the retail and wholesale business. 

Theo. Zombirt, after remodeling the 
Jacob’s bakery, Monrovia, Cal., has 
changed its name to the Detroit bakery. 

The Old Homestead Baking Co., East 
Eleventh and Hawthorne Avenue, Port- 
land, has installed some machine equip- 
ment. 

The Home bakery has been opened in 
conjunction with the Vallencey grocery, 
San Luis Obispo, Cal., by O. B. Val- 
lencey. 

A _ new oven has been installed by the 
Leader bakery, 3908 East First Street, 
Los Angeles. William Broadhag is pro- 
prietor. 

Theodore Van de Kamp, manager Van 
de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakeries, Los 
Angeles, has contracted for a new 
rounder. 

M. W. Hammer has purchased the 
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Sperling bakery, 393 South Jersey Street, 
Portland, Pwo George Sperling and E. 
Mattison. 

A. L. Brunnell, of the Supreme elec- 
tric bakery, 892 Alberta Street, Portland, 
has opened a lunchroom in connection 
therewith. 

William Heusner, of the Royal Bak- 
ery & Confectionery Co., Portland, is 
seeking to change its name to the Royal 
Bakery Co. 

George Weber and J — Wendleber- 
ger, of the New Model bakery, Pasco, 
Wash., have placed an order for a divider 
and rounder. 

Otto Sigel has purchased a half inter- 
est in the Geary bakery, 5323 Geary 
Street, San Francisco. Emil Kuhn is the 
other proprietor. 

Henry Heusner, proprietor Union 
Baking Co., Vancouver, Wash., who has 
been seriously ill, has returned to his 
work at the bakery. 

W. J. Smith has sold the Morning 
Glory bakery, Alhambra, Cal., to Alex 
Reybold, who comes from Chicago, where 
he was in the baking business. 

H. H. Haynes, of the Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., Portland, with Mrs. Haynes, 
who spent several weeks motoring in 
California, have returned home. 

H. M. Burt has sold the Daily Bread 
Shop, 123 Grand Avenue, Portland, to 
C. Holmberg and V. Johnson, who plan 
remodeling and adding an oven. 

Peter Walters, formerly of Centralia, 
Wash., and now owner of the Rotary 
bread store, 270 Yamhill Street, Port- 
land, has installed an electric oven. 

A. E. Link, who for several years has 
been superintendent of the Butternut 
Baking Co., Tacoma, now is superintend- 
ent of the Mutual Creameries Co., Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The Velvet bakery, 412 Alberta Street, 
Salem, Oregon, has been purchased by 
M. L. Anderson. F. W. Smith, the for- 
mer proprietor, will return to his old 
occupation as chef. 

The R. B. Ward Baking Co., which has 
a cake bakery in Los Angeles, is reported 
letting contracts for a bread bakery to 
be built immediately, to have a capacity 
of 50,000 loaves daily. 

William Doty, superintendent Franco- 
American Baking Co., is back in Los An- 
geles after a trip to Chicago to attend 
a meeting of the superintendents’ asso- 
ciation recently organized there. 

J. Knutte is president, M. Bolton vice 
»oresident, J. Brownlee treasurer, John 
3arnett secretary, and J. S. Lewis as- 
sistant secretary, of the Vallejo (Cal.) 
Bakers’ Association recently organized. 

Karl Lindsey, of Santa Monica, Cal., 
has purchased the Sanitary bakery, on 
West Center Street, Anaheim, Cal., from 
Hans Larsen, who also owns the Ana- 
heim bakery on North Los Angeles 
Street. 

Fred Bierbaumer, superintendent Pa- 
cific Baking Co., Los Angeles, returned 
early this month from a trip to Chicago 
and other Middle West cities. While in 
Chicago he attended the meeting of bak- 
ery superintendents. 

The new plant of the Rose Baking 
Co., Oakland, Cal., is well under way. 
Three ovens are under construction, the 
first story of the building is about com- 
plete, and it is anticipated the plant will 
be completed early in June. 

A. A. Maring, superintendent of in- 
stallation for the American Bakers Ma- 
chinery Co., St. Louis, has returned to 
the coast from Phoenix, Ariz., where he 
installed an automatic machinery outfit 
for the Phoenix Baking Co. 

John Muggio, proprietor Royal Bak- 
ing Co., San Francisco, recently was fined 
$25 for selling short-weight bread. Ac- 
cording to the department of weights and 
measures, Muggio has been making loaves 
that were 1% oz under weight. 

Through the efforts of Mrs. Goltz, wife 
of Detective John Goltz, Norman 
Spence, 21 years old, was arrested and 
jailed on a charge of robbing the High- 
land bakery, 1003 Union Avenue, Port- 
land. According to the police, he 
scooped out earth so that he could crawl 
beneath the steps of the Highland Bap- 
. Church, —- he had nee a bed 
of leaves, rags a a . e fora 
for food at night, al he vobbery "of 
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the bakery was for the purpose of se- 
curing food. 

The Fleischmann Co. of California 
plans opening a bakers’ school in San 
Francisco early in May, open to any 
Pacific Coast baker who may wish to 
avail himself of the three weeks’ course 
in practical baking. No charge is made 
for this service. The school is run in 
conjunction with the Fleischmann fac- 
tory, and is under the direction of a 
practical baker. Harold W. Robinson is 
president of The Fleischmann Co. of 
California, with headquarters in San 
Francisco, and Edward Fleischmann as- 
sistant manager. 

Charles H. Heighton, secretary Wash- 
ington State Master Bakers’ Association, 
with headquarters at Seattle, has for- 
mally announced his candidacy for the 
Republican nomination for lieutenant 
governor. He is 34 years old, a graduate 
of Denver University, and worked on a 
Spokane newspaper for a short time 
after coming to Washington. Mr. 
Heighton served as prosecuting attorney 
of Boundary County, Idaho, and later 
became assistant chief to the bureau of 
investigation of the Department of Jus- 
tice of the Northwest. He has opened 
campaign headquarters in Seattle. 





A SUCCESSFUL BAKER 

Gus Geilfuss operates 21 trucks. Al- 
though all the bread is baked in the home 
plant at Spartanburg, S. C., the Geilfuss 
bakery operates trucks in Charlotte, Gas- 
tonia, Gaffney, Asheville, Hendersonville, 
Laurens, Chester, and other towns. In 
fact, Geilfuss sells bread in four states. 

All of you know A. Geilfuss, or if you 
know him real well, it is just Gus. Now 
I have known Gus a long time. When I 
knew him first there was a little camphor 
tree in our front yard. My sister took 
a kodak picture of me reaching down 
and picking the top leaf off that tree; 
now the same tree shades the whole front 
yard, and I can just manage to throw 
the kid’s ball over the top of it. 

Well, at that time Gus Geilfuss had a 
one-oven shop on Main Street. I went 
in to see him. Mrs. Geilfuss said, be- 
tween wrapping up loaves of bread, “Just 
go out in the shop; you will find Gus 
out there.” Say, go look at the business 
Gus now has, and then come home with 
me and look at that camphor tree. Re- 
member, they were both very small then, 
but, like the grain 
of mustard seed, 
have grown to 
enormous propor- 
tions. 

Now do _ you 
want to know 
something about 
how the business 
grew, or do you 
want to know 
something about 
Gus and his fam- 
ily? I fancy you 
would like to hear 
about both, but I 
don’t know which 
to tell you abou 
first. Let’s take 
the shop or insti- 
tution as a whole. 
August Geilfuss, as I told you, had a 
small shop on Main Street 17 years ago. 
Stayed there seven ycars, woched in the 
shop, made the bread, and the family did 
the selling. Ten years ago he built the 
present shop, and began to grow until he 
needed the 21 trucks he now operates. 
The shop is a two-story brick building, 
thoroughly modern throughout in all its 
equipment. It is really too small for 
the amount of business done. Mr. Geil- 
fuss has a machine shop in the back, 
where all his truck repairing is done. 


THE DIXIE CAKE COMPANY 


In 1922, August Geilfuss bought the 
cake company, or at least 91 per cent of 
it, when the Dixie was in failing health. 
I am not sure but that the coroner was 
sitting on the case; anyway, it must have 
had a spark of life in it, for it surely 
has revived since Gus got his persuading 
hand on Dixie’s brow. You see, that was 
back in 1922; now the Dixie Cake Co. is 
the second largest cake business south of 





Virginia. Dixie has three travelling 
salesmen in roadsters chasing in the busi- 
ness; besides, all those tru sell Dixie 


cakes, too, and cakes are shipped into 


f 
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Bakery of August Geilfuss, at Spartanburg, 8. C. 


eight states. Ten tons of cake! Roll 
that over on your tongue. That’s some 
cake—is it not? Well, that’s the weekly 
output of the Dixie Cake Co. Every 
week 10 tons. Gus made up 60,000 lbs 
of fruit cake for Santa Claus to slip 
into our stockings. The only thing that 
worries me is that it may all be eaten 
before this article sees daylight. At any 
rate the Dixie Cake Co. will be in opera- 
tion. Equipment—three Fisch rotary 
ovens, all kinds of cake machines, 34 peo- 
ple working in the factory. I asked Gus 
how he did it. He replied that the cake 
had built itself up on its own reputation. 

If I told you that Gus— No, I simply 
won’t tell you how much Gus made in 
the business. Maybe Jack McAlpine 
knows; he has the auditing done every 
month, I believe. And say, Gus knows 
every day, to a hair’s breadth, how much 
business he is doing, and whether he is 
making or losing; he is not losing. 

Now about Gus and Mrs. Gus, and two 
charming young daughters, both of whom 
are in college, and the 21-year-old son, 
who is a Harvard graduate. He is at this 
writing in the American Institute. Og- 
den—you probably know him, as he has 
been to a number of conventions with his 
father. In addition to what he learned 
at college, he knows the business from 
the dough troughs to the balance sheet. 
So you see Gus Geilfuss has been suc- 
cessful at more than baking. 

He has a home that is worth going to 
Spartanburg to see. You couldn’t trade 
five Rolls-Royce cars for one like it. It 
was decorated by an artist from New 
York, who dictated what the hangings 
should be. That is the work of Mrs. 
Geilfuss. 

Sometimes when men become a success 
in business they outgrow their wives, 
sometimes the whole family. You have 
seen it happen, haven’t you? Well, noth- 
ing like that has happened at Spartan- 
burg. I’ve a notion to confess that Gus 
has been busy keeping up to the family. 
I sat down and thought the matter over, 
and I can’t think of one that’s ahead of 
the other. The whole family marches 
forward in a solid rank, like a battalion 
of well-trained troops. 

Now, in conclusion, let’s take a slant 
at Gus himself. From the earliest dawn 
of history— There, how is that for a 
start? By earliest dawn, I would say, 
I mean the earliest dawn of the Southern 
Association of Bakers. That’s about the 
situation, too. You know what the busi- 
ness amounted to back in 1913, compared 
with that in the southern states today. 

Well, now to get back to Gus Geilfuss 
personally. He was the first president— 
the George Washington, as it were—of 
the Southern association. He was more; 
he held the gavel for two successive 
years. Don’t believe he has missed a 
meeting of bakers during the past 10 
years. Listen; there is a lot about Gus 
that you can’t put on paper. Just run 
down and spend a day or two with him. 
If you don’t enjoy it, send the bill for 
railroad fare to me. Ask Charlie Van 
Cleef; he goes down and camps out a 


few days every once in a while. Ask 
him what it is about Gus and his family 
that makes you want to stay longer and 
come oftener. 

Gus is an Elk, a Mason, a Shriner, 
belongs to the Gun Club, the Country 
Club, in fact, a friend of his told me that 
Gus belongs to everything in Spartan- 
burg except the Salvation Army, and he 
supports that. Well, Gus must be a 
good fellow, or everybody and everything 
wouldn’t be after him to join. 

Gus is a successful baker. 
don’t you think he is? 

Ourver L. Sreere. 


Honest, 





WINNIPEG BAKER SELLS OUT 

Toronto, Ont.—The news from Winni- 
peg that W. R. Milton has sold his bak- 
ing business in that city to the Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd., was received with more 
than usual interest by friends of both 
these concerns in other parts of Canada. 
The Canada Bread Co., Ltd., is being 
congratulated on its acquisition of one 
of the finest businesses in its line in 
Canada, while at the same time there is 
general regret that Mr. Milton is no 
longer to be numbered with the members 
of the craft in this country. He is wide- 
ly known and immensely popular among 
people in and out of the trade. His 
financial and personal success has been 
one of the romances of the Canadian 
baking business. 

It is now over 20 years since Mr. Mil- 
ton founded in a very modest way the 
business in Winnipeg that was later to 
reward him so richly. Like all other 
pioneers in western Canada he had his 
ups and downs, but, with the pertinacity 
of the Scottish race, to which he belongs, 
he stuck to his problem till it was 
solved and the success he had hoped for 
achieved, 

In spite of his business responsibilities 
Mr. Milton found time for numerous 
public activities, including several terms 
in the city council of Winnipeg, and in 
every way he proved himself a good citi- 
zen. His plans for the future are not 
definitely announced, but it is hoped 
he and his family will remain in Canada. 

In authorizing a statement concerning 
the purchase by his company of the 
baking business of W.R. Milton, Winni- 
peg, Mark Bredin, president Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, says the new- 
ly acquired property will be operated as 
usual in its present premises. The change 
in ownership became effective on April 1, 
which by a happy coincidence was the 
thirty-seventh anniversary of Mr. Bre- 
din’s personal entrance to the baking 
business in Toronto. In that compara- 
tively short space of time he has built up 
the largest and most widespread business 
in its line in all Canada. 

A. H. Bamey-: 





J. G. Parry, manager bulk Crisco de- 
partment, the Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, left April 19 for a month’s 
business trip to the west coast. Mr. 
Parry plans to call on the bakery trade 
in that territory. 
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INTERNATIONAL BAKERY EXHIBIT 
HELD NEXT MONTH IN AMSTERDAM 


A great international exposition of the and candy industries, and also kitchen 
baking and allied industries will be held stoves and utensils for home baking. 
in Amsterdam, Holland, from May 28 to The fourth group includes packing ma- 
June 15. In 1922 the Netherlands Bak- terials, weighing and packing apparatus, 
ers’ Union planned such an exposition to and store, display and office equipment. 
celebrate its fortieth anniversary, but it -The fifth group is miscellaneous, ranging 
soon found that not enough time had _ all the way from table linen, silver and 

























been allowed to make adequate prepara-- glass to fuel, motor trucks and safety 

tions for such an exposition as it desired appliances for factories. 

to hold and, consequently, the programme The accompanying cuts show two of 

was abandoned. the posters announcing this exhibition, 
The idea was taken up by the Amster- and also the main hall of the R. A. I. 





































































dam Bread Bakers’ Association, “De building, where the exhibits will be 
Voorzorg,” and last year preparations housed. 


were begun once more. This time it was Lambert C, WILTEN. 

decided to hold the exposition in 1924, to ‘ iieiian insane 

commemorate the eightieth anniversary IN THE SOUTHWEST 

of the Amsterdam Bread Bakers’ Asso- Walter Ricks has bought the bakery at 

ciation, The exposition will follow the Warren. Ark. of Paul Tiebel. 5 

general plan of the one held in Amster- The pane ee bakery, : Askadelphie 
d Js a, 





dam ten years ago, but it will undoubt- 

edly greatly surpass this earlier exhibi- 

tion in variety and scope. A great many 

important firms have engaged space in 
P “ iti 4 ic ri > - i t - 4 S . S ° S . Ls . . . . 

the exposition, which will be held in the Homer Steel, Stuttgart, Ark., has Del Rio, Texas, to include building and Railroad property to the Gulf C:ast 


Ark., has been sold to T. A. Tennyson. 


> . "y j © 4 , 
. a ulo Espinosa has opened a bakery Stage of the R. A. I. Building, Amsterdam 
on Commercio Street, Juarez, Mexico. 


spacious R. A. I. building. The burgo- bought the City bakery, DeWitt, Ark. equipment £ foes 

master of Amsterdam is honorary presi- R. F. Drummond, Little Rock, will CH Ww. tz. Sr sident Fort Smitl A iia Der Cheb hes bas — 

Oe eae the tction is indi. °T°ct © 85,000 bakery at 1008 Main Street. (474, )' Biscuit Co, visited in Oklahoma by employees of the Fort Smith (A: 
I'he scope of the exposition is indi- Henry Nothwang, a baker of North .) oe -y VIS é atte dso tenancies ( ) 


cated by the classification of exhibits. Little Rock. Ark. died recently in that 
The first group includes all the materials city , ” , 

used by bakers, ranging from wheat and ‘ 
flour to spices, coloring materials and ex- 
tracts. The second group includes the 
products of bakeries of all kinds, and 


Work has been started on a concrete dress aes Psa | gh gg te Sery 
iat buildi t Gravette, Ark., to be occu- [%C© Was Celivered by fi. 2. Givins, o 
Moll Bros., Conway, Ark., will install pied by the Carl Blake Saba. , . the United States Industrial Educa! ‘o 
a bakery and confectionery at Morril- Bureau. 
ton, Ark. Mrs. Amanda Spahn, widow of |}; 


Abe Dabagi, Angelo Vescova and 
Fritz Meyer are the incorporators of the 


also those of the sugar and chocolate in- Ray Engvall, of Georgetown, Texas, Colonial bakery, Navasota, Texas. late Louis Spahn, Sr., pioneer baker of 
dustries, of fruit preserving establish- recently bought the Model bakery, En- Raines td the coating and stacking San Antonio, Texas, died recently in that 
ments and of canneries. The third group nis, Texas. of cakes have been installed in the plant city, aged 71. She had lived in ~an 
includes all forms of machinery used in An expenditure of $10,000 is reported of the Fort Smith (Ark.) Biscuit Co. Antonio for 69 years. Two sons, Harry 
flour mills, bakeries, and the chocolate — to be contemplated by the Model bakery, ’ a and Louis Spahn, Jr., and two daught.-rs, 
’ Among contributors to a fund for re- survive her. 

= Okla. ‘was the Iten Biscuit Co. Okla. J; J: Sanders, of the Merchants’ Nis. 
© Maas. meron Ate nena : cme ‘ ” cuit Co., Amarillo, Texas, recently \ 1s 

homa City. 5 : f Sey ‘ 

’ elected for the sixth time secret: j 


The Electric Baking Co. Del Rio, treasurer of the Amarillo council of ‘he 


Texas, is spending $18,000 in erecting 4 United Commercial Travellers. He as 
building and purchasing equipment for missed but two meetings of the cou 
its bakery and market. in five years. 
The City Bakery Co., Houston, Texas, The El Paso (Texas) Baking Co., one 
with $37,000 capital stock, has been in- 





of the newest of the larger baking « 


. corporated by E. C. Chinn, J. C. Wil- cerns of the Southwest, has been giving 
sy son, B. A. Platt and others. a series of receptions at its plant since 
apa atat Ate A porcelain front oven, an electric the opening of business. John H. Me) r 
dough mixing machine and other equip- is sales manager of the company, Thos é 
ment recently were installed by P. A.  H. Corn plant superintendent and A. J}. : 
. Whitaker in his bakery at Monticello, Cushing office manager. : 
Ark. An announcement made recently |); 
A voluntary petition in bankruptcy Mrs. Alice O. Simmons that she contet 
— : : has been filed by Maggie Menten, pro- plates enlarging her Home bake sho) 
\ Se ey Sere af prietor Faultless bakery, Oklahoma City. recalls that she entered the baking bu; 
% ?, @ ; Liabilities were listed at $7,064, and as- ness 10 years ago, after the death 
sets at $5,050. her husband. Her products quickly 


creased in popularity, and her shop t» 
day is one of the largest and best p 

ronized in Oklahoma City. She ev 
ploys 47 persons, operates four deliver 


Fred Probst, owner Bon Ton bakery, 
Amarillo, has contracted for the erec- 
tion of a new home for the bakery at 
1620 Harrison Street, to be constructed , 
at a cost of about $13,000. trucks and turns out over 50 kinds 

3 ‘oi ‘ bread, cakes, rolls, pies and pastry. ‘|! 

Coleman Robinson, Wanette, Okla., re- recipes are practically all of ace or 
ports that equipment has been ordered making. Her son, Merle, is gene: 
for the bakery that he is to establish manager, and during the want 10 Cath 
there, and he hopes to have the plant nti] March 24 he was | cg a 
in operation before May 1. urer of the Oklahoma Association of | 

Paul Butler, owner of the Ideal bak- Baking Industry. 
ery, Clinton, Okla., recently leased the 





baking department of the Bridges Bak- PROGRESSIVE BAKERS’ ASSOCIATIO’ 
ing & Grocery Co. at that place and now Bakers doing business in the west: 
operates the only bakery business in part of Maryland, the eastern part 
the town. Virginia, West Virginia, and souther 
Mrs. Ellen Rightmyer has sold her in- Pennsylvania, embracing the towns 


terest in the City bakery, Mammoth Winchester and Martinsburg, W. Vi 
Spring, Ark., to J. T. Crowder, and he Waynesboro, Pa. Frederick, Hagers 
in turn sold an interest to Connie Barker town and Cumberland, Md., and inter 
and H. G. Armstrong, the latter a prac- mediate points, met at the Frances Sco! 
tical baker. Key Hotel, Frederick, Md., April 9, 
A. H. Gibbons and J. T. Gibbons, er the auspices of the Progressive Bak 
Altus, Okla., who recently bought and ¢Ts’ Association, to consider plans {: 
reopened ‘the Schultz bakery at that a get-together meeting of ti 
a 


yj 
yy, Hj] HALA AWWA place, have chosen the new business name rs in that territory, to be held at 
YALL AAA of the Radio Baking Co. and will manu- Hagerstown, Md., May 14. E. B. Clark. 
— facture Radio bread. town. “Ma Caskey re ers = 
1}C| U7) // me. as : J a ; own, Md., was appointed chairman of a 
yd s B Mi FE f | [=] W4 (LI i , F a poy Shorger the bakery at committee to arrange for the meeting. 
SS - ittle Rock, Ark. of the Cox Cash After disposing of the usual routine 


Stores and an auxiliary warehouse be- business, W. B. Doub, secretary People’s 
longing to that concern. Clint V. Cox, Fire Insurance Co., Frederick, Md., ad- 
president of the company, reported the dressed the meeting on insurance. He 
bakery loss as $12,000. reviewed the history of insurance from 
Richter’s bakery, San Antonio, Texas, the twelfth century down to the present 
is among 115 members of the San An-_ time, and cited five causes for fires: im- 
tonio Manufacturers’ Association that proper wiring, careless smokers, matches, 
have signed a protest against the sale gas leaks, and fires to make money. 
Poster for the International Bakery Exposition at Amsterdam of the International & Great Northern The meeting then discussed a code of 
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ethics, similar to the one approved at 
the March executive meeting of the Po- 
tomac States Bakers’ Association. After 
much discussion, it was agreed to lay the 
code of ethics over until the May meet- 
ing. In the meantime, the secretary will 
send a copy of the proposed code of 
ethics to each member. 

Unfair trade practices existing in 
western Maryland came in for a general 
discussion. It was stated that many bak- 
ers, in order to keep up their volume, 
have resorted to price cutting, and to the 
marketing of a larger loaf of bread at 
the same price as smaller loaves sell at. 
It will be necessary for bakers to adjust 
their plants to meet the changed condi- 
tions. 

The meeting, which was presided over 
by C. Z Eby, of Waynesboro, Pa., with 
i. B. Clark, of Hagerstown, Md., as sec- 
retary, was well attended, and was pre- 
ceded by a dinner. 

NOTES 

C, C. Merredith, Fredericksburg, Va., 
motored to Washington and placed or- 
ders for additional shop equipment. 

Robert and John B. Nicodemus, of 
the Glade Valley Baking Co., Walkers- 
le, Md., motored to Frederick to at- 
id the bakers’ meeting. 

Gilbert C. Walker, Jr., who operates 

Hotel Collins, Covington, Va., has 
juired the Covington bakery, which 

been closed for some time. 
|. J. Streett, of Cumberland, Md., and 
O. Miller, of Charlotte, N. C., promi- 
nt wholesale bakers, spent a few days 

saltimore during the month. 
s. J. Esser, Parkersburg, W. Va., 
nt several days in Washington and 
r-by Maryland towns during the 
mth, visiting supply houses and bak- 


i. B. Clark, manager Caskey Baking 
(«., Hagerstown, Md., and secretary 
rogressive Bakers’ Association, was in 

ladelphia during the month, and pur- 

ised a Marmon roadster. 

J, W. Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va., a 
‘mber of the executive board of the 
otomac States Bakers’ Association, mo- 
red to Frederick, with a party of 
kers and allied tradesmen. 

The Garber Baking Co., Frederick, 
'd., has inaugurated an extensive adver- 
ing campaign, to stimulate bread sales, 
nd to secure a name for a new loaf to 
he introduced at an early date. 

Prominent bakers present included 
Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, Md., a mem- 
ber of the board of governors of the 
\merican Bakers’ Association and vice 
president of the Potomac States Bakers’ 
\ssociation, and William Mogg and John 
Hirschberger, of Frederick, Md. 

The Standard Oven Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. has under construction a steam 
bread oven for the Staudt Baking Co., 
Raleigh, N. C., and another in the new 
plant of the Star bakery, Durham, N. C. 
Mr. Paschall, proprietor of the Star bak- 
ery, will install another Standard oven 
is soon as the first one is completed and 
in operation. 

The American Stores Co., with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, which operates 


- 
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a chain of retail grocery stores in Balti- 
more and near-by Maryland points, has 
under construction on Forest Street, 
Baltimore, a large bakery, to be equipped 
with a Haller travelling oven, and a 
complete outfit of automatic bread mak- 
ing machinery. 

W. D. Phillips, manager malt depart- 
ment, F. J. Loftus, southern manager, 
and Milton Carlough, Washington sales 
agent of The Fleischmann Co., to 
gether with G. A. Jahn, Potomac states 
representative of the Malt-Diastase Co., 
New York, and J. H. Woolridge, secre- 
tary Potomac States Bakers’ Association, 
motored from Washington to Frederick. 

Robert Lloyd, son of J. W. Lloyd, 
wholesale baker, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
who is attending a military school at 
Fort Defiance, Va., celebrated his eight- 
eenth birthday on April 14, with a party 
at the Cavanaugh Hotel, Harrisonburg, 
Va. His father and mother motored 
over from Martinsburg, and took with 
them a large birthday cake, a product 
of the Lloyd establishment. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





BETTER DEMAND FOR BREAD 

Barttmmore, Mp.—While bakers gener- 
ally report an increase in the call for 
bread, this is not reflected in the de- 
mand for flour. A canvass of the bakery 
trade shows the great majority well sup- 
plied with flour, and in some cases enough 
on hand and purchased to run through 
the crop. Those who will need more old 
crop flour will not buy at present levels, 
as they do not believe that prices are 
on a legitimate supply and demand basis. 

More or less price cutting is being 
done by mills, but that on bread, that 
was so much in evidence some time ago, 
seems to have been eliminated. Prices 
are now on a fairly satisfactory basis, 
7c for the 1-lb loaf and 10c for the 
1%-lb being the wholesale rates prevail- 
ing generally throughout the city. 

The usual spring housecleaning has 
developed into a general desire for bet- 
ter baking conditions throughout the en- 
tire state. Probably never in the history 
of this section has there been such a 
general movement to improve both build- 
ings and equipment. More new bakeries 
are being built this spring than ever 
before, and few bakers have failed to 
remodel or add to their equipment. 

Pie sales continue steady, without any 
material change in consumption. Bakers 
meet daily requirements of the estab- 
lished trade, and do not endeavor to go 
beyond that line unless absolutely sure 
that the demand warrants increasing the 
output. 

Business in rolls, biscuits, cookies, cakes, 
etc., runs about the same as bread, fair 
to steady. People have cut down on 
purchases, and bakers are very careful 
not to overbake. 

Business with the cracker branches 
continues very fair. Demand is in keep- 
ing with the present level of consump- 
tion. 

While receipts of native and near-by 
eggs have been light, so also has been the 
demand, but prices held steady at 2Ic 
dozen for strictly fresh firsts. With 
warm weather, cold storage operators 
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are taking hold more freely, which gives 
the market a firmer tone. 

Raw sugar futures firmer, reflecting 
the advance in the spot market. Prices 
advanced 9@12 points on covering and 
commission house buying, but partial re- 
actions followed, leaving final prices 
5@10 points net higher. 

Local bakers are supplying only im- 
mediate wants, leaving the future to 
take care of itself. It is said that some 
of the big wholesalers are planning sales 
campaigns of greater magnitude than 
usual, in order to keep up the volume of 
business that is necessary to balance the 
big overheads that now obtain. 

New crop raisins are liberally priced 
at 8% @12\%c lb, currants 13c, dried ap- 
ples 15c, peaches 9%@13%c; jellies, 30- 
Ib pails $1.25@2.85; nuts, shelled al- 
monds 48@50c lb, valencias 38@73c, jor- 
dans 68c, brazils 36@46c, pecans 70@ 
75¢, filberts 29c, walnuts, bordeaux halves 
39@45c, black walnuts 88@90c; almond 
paste 3244@4Ic, kernel paste 24c, short- 
enings 12@16c, coconut 14@18c, albu- 
men $1.35@1.40, pineapple hearts 21@ 
22c, cherry pieces 32c. 


NOTES 


The modern bakery under construc- 
tion by L. C. Schneider on Arlington 
Avenue, Baltimore, is nearing comple- 
tion. 


E, A. Fleischmann has sold his bakery, 
35 North Kenwood Avenue, Baltimore, 
to A. Frederick, who recently returned 
from a two years’ sojourn in Europe. 

The baking business of the Hershey 
Creamery Co., Hagerstown, Md., has 
been bought by D. L. Staley and Bryan 
Grove, who will operate as the Potomac 
Baking Co. 

J. H. Woorrince. 





The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
headquarters at Cincinnati, and operat- 
ing a string of stores and bakeries in 
St. Louis, Detroit, and many Ohio towns 


has invaded Indiana by purchasing the 
72 stores and bakery of the Child’s Gro- 
cery Stores & Bakery Co., Indianapolis. 
After May 1 all flour buying for the 
Indianapolis stores and bakery will be 
done at Cincinnati, with J. C. Bonham 
as buyer. 

“SMUGGLING” BREAD IN AUSTRALIA 

Me.pourneE, Vicrortra.—It is a rare 
thing for masters and workers to be in 
perfect harmony on any particular ques- 
tion nowadays, a fact which was em- 
phasized when a deputation represent- 
ing the master bakers, the operative bak- 
ers and the bread carters waited upon 
the minister for labor in Victoria with a 
request that the baking of bread, Vienna 
bread and rolls, with the exception of 
dough making, should be prohibited be- 
tween 12 o'clock, noon, and 6 o’clock on 
the afternoon of holidays. 

At present operative bakers in Vic- 
toria receive only one statutory holiday, 
—the day of their annual picnic,—and 
additional ones can be obtained only by 
prohibiting baking within certain hours. 
Already the delivery of bread is pro- 
hibited on two days a month in addition 
to Sundays, and it might be thought 
that this would prevent the baking of 
bread on two days a month. A _ few 
bakers, however, are stated to deliber- 
ately and systematically break the law 
with regard to the delivery of bread on 
these days. 

The minister told the deputation that 
he regarded the request as reasonable, 
and promised to present it to the cabinet 
with a view to having an amendment 
made in the factories act. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





A large delegation of wholesale bakers 
and allied tradesmen will leave Balti- 
more and Washington on Saturday night, 
May 3, to attend the annual convention 
of the Southern Bakers’ Association at 
Jacksonville, Fla., May 5-8. 
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BAKERY EQUIPMENT MANU- 
FACTURERS HOLD ANNUAL 
MEETING AT PITTSBURGH 


The sixth annual meeting of the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 9-10. It was the 
opinion of those present that this was 
the organization’s most successful meet- 
ing and that much good had been accom- 
plished. The attendance was thoroughly 
representative, including as it did about 
40 of the leading manufacturers of ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

The business sessions were more or 
less of an executive nature, dealing with 
problems that confront the manufactur- 
ers, and little news was given out for 
publication. However, it was learned 
that the association had decided to hold 
an exposition of bakers’ machinery and 
supplies during the fall of 1925. A com- 
mittee of three was appointed to decide 
on the location, which will likely be at 
some point between Pittsburgh and Kan- 
sas City. Harry A. Lockwood, Lock- 
wood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, S. Bennett, 
Bennett Oven Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
and Gus Ejichman, Hobart Mfg. Co., 
Troy, Ohio, comprise this committee. 

George E. Dean, Union Steel Products 
Co., Albion, Mich., who has so ably act- 
ed as president of the association since 
its foundation, was re-elected, The other 
officers are Paul Esselborn, Century Ma- 
chine Co., Cincinnati, vice president; 
John M. Van Houten, Dutchess Tool 
Co., Beacon, N. Y., secretary, and J. C. 
Emley, Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, 
treasurer. The new board of directors 
includes George E. Dean, Paul Essel- 
born, J. C. Emley, W. S. Amidon, Union 
Machinery Co:, Joliet, Ill, and O. R. 
Read, Read Machinery Co., York, Pa. 

The annual dinner was held the eve- 
ning of April 9, with A. W. Fosdyke as 
toastmaster. This was well attended. 
Carroll C. Robertson, Corporation Trust 
Co., New York, was the principal speak- 
er, his subject being, “What constitutes 
doing business as a foreign corporation 
in various states?” 

Others present, in addition to those 
already mentioned, included F, M. Dud- 
ley, E. F. Clark, the J. H. Day Co, 
Cincinnati; George P. Griffin, Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich; Wil- 
liam N. Elwood, Union Machinery Co., 
Joliet, Ill; W. E. Fay, Champion Ma- 
chinery Co., Joliet; P. O. Diederichs, 
American Oven & Machine Co., Chicago; 
C. L. Russell, American Bakers Machin- 
ery Co., St. Louis; W. D. Bleier, Baker- 
Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich; EF. 
Heckel, Triumph Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; 
E. T. Parsons, Thomson Machine Co., 
Belleville, N. J; F. X. Lauterbur, Peer- 
less Bread Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio; 
Roy Mauvais, Doughnut Machine Cor- 
poration, New York; G. Warren Wheel- 
er, Bakers Review, New York; Frank 
Bamford, A. J. Bamford, Bakers Week- 
ly, New York; A. S. Purves, The North- 
western Miller, Chicago; A. Wills, Au- 
gust Maag Co., Baltimore; W. C. Peak, 
Service Caster & Truck Co, Albion, 
Mich; C. W. Helm, Helm-Built Oven 
Co., Chicago; O. R. Read, W. H. Burn- 
ham, Read Machinery Co., York, Pa; 
Bruce M. Warner, Peerless Wire Goods 
Co., La Fayette, Ind; A. W. Fosdyke, 
Superior Oven Co., Albion, Mich; D. W. 
Smith, Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago; Ros- 
coe Martin, manufacturer’s agent, Pitts- 
burgh; John T. Fiske, Oven Equipment 
Co., New Haven, Conn, 

A. S. Purves. 





TO HELP BAKING SCHOOL 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Allied Trades of the Baking 
and Confectionery Industries has decid- 
ed to take an active interest in the pro- 
posed scheme for the establishment of a 
school of baking in affiliation with the 
Agricultural College at Guelph, Ont. 
Financial support of the building pro- 
posal will be given, and the members 
will participate actively in the effort to 
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raise all necessary funds. About $80,000 
will be required for a building, and this 


‘is to be found by direct subscription 


from bakers and allied interests. The 
Ontario government will maintain the 
school after it is built. It will be open 
to students of baking, not only from all 
parts of Canada, but from anywhere. 
A. H. Batrey. 





THE NORTHWEST 

Mrnneapous, Minn.—The Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, has just published 
a very interesting booklet on the con- 
struction and operation of portable ovens. 
It is profusely illustrated with cuts fur- 
nished by the Middleby-Marshall Oven 
Co., of Chicago. Bakers who use portable 
ovens in their shops would do well to 
write to the Dunwoody Institute for a 
copy of this booklet. 


G. CULLEN THOMAS 

G. Cullen Thomas, formerly produc- 
tion manager for the Atlas Bread Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., is head of the newly 
created products control department of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 
His duties will be to constantly study 
wheats, with a view to selecting for mill- 
ing those that will best serve the baker. 
This is a step in the direction of more 
friendly interrela- 
tionship between 
the milling com- 
pany and its bak- 
ery customers. 

Mr. Thomas is a 
graduate of the 
school of baking 
of the American 
Institute, which he 
attended when the 
school was located 
at the Dunwoody 
Institute, Minne- 
apolis. In creat- 
ing its new depart- 
ment the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. 
announced that 
“it believed the 
day has come when 
millers and bakers 
can meet on a common basis of under- 
standing that will advance the quality 
and quantity of bread consumption, and 
produce many economies in which the 
public will share.” 

Mr. Thomas will have complete charge 
of the products control department and 
will organize it in the light of his ex- 
perience as a bakery production engi- 
neer. He is a member of the executive 
committee of the recently organized 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, 
of which Richard Wahl, of Minneapolis, 
is president. Mr. Thomas is a native of 
Indiana and graduated from Butler col- 
lege in 1918. He worked with Dr. H. 
FE. Barnard when the latter was food and 
drug commissioner for Indiana. 








PACIFIC COAST NEWS 

After completing courses at The 
Fleischmann Co.’s New York labora- 
tories and the American Institute in 
Chicago, F. W. Wade, a well-known Pa- 
cific Coast baker, is now demonstrating 
for The Fleischmann Co., of California. 
Mr. Wade formerly was superintendent 
for the People’s Baking Co., San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, and at one time op- 
erated bakeries in Stockton and Hollis- 


ter, Cal. His new field of operation will 
be in California, Utah, Arizona and 
Nevada. 


Harold W. Robinson, president The 
Fleischmann Co. of California, spent 
the early part of April in Los Angeles, 
in the interest of his company. 

Mrs. Hewlett, wife of Harry Hewlett, 
Pacific Coast representative of the Pet- 
ersen Oven Co., Chicago, is seriously ill 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, San Francisco. 
He returned late last month from a trip 
through the Pacific Northwest. 

T. B. Marquis, factory representative 
of the Rainier oven, will make his north- 
ern California headquarters at Nathan- 
Dohrmann’s San Francisco, and southern 


California 
Los Angeles. 

Walter Malberg, San Francisco agent 
for The Fleischmann Co. of California, 
has returned to the city after an extend- 
ed trip throughout the East. 

A. J. Chartier, Pacific Coast represen- 
tative of Ad Seidel & Sons, bakers’ food 
specialists, Chicago, will be located per- 
manently in San Francisco. 

J. O. Moen, a member of the “White 
Bear” artillery regiment during the 
World War, is now salesman for the 
Northern Flour Mills, Portland, covering 
the Northwest. 

The Sperry Flour Co. has transferred 
J. K. Smith from Spokane to San Fran- 
cisco, to be in charge of the grain divi- 
sion, and J. D. Armstrong from Tacoma 
to San Francisco, to care for its milling 
division. 


with Parmelee-Dohrmann, 





CHICAGO NOTES 

Cuicaco, Int.—W. D. Bleier, Chicago, 
western manager Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., 
has returned from an eastern trip. He 
was in attendance at the meeting of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, held at Pittsburgh, April 9-10. 
The Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., is installing 
a gas fired travelling oven and all other 
equipment in the new bakery of the Na- 
tional Tea Co., Chicago. It also will 
install a large gas fired travelling oven 
in the new bakery being built by the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. on the 
North Side, Chicago. 

W. E. Long, president The W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, has returned from a six 
weeks’ trip to the Pacific Coast. 

George W. Amidon, Chicago, has ac- 
cepted a position with the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, as demonstra- 
tor. Mr. Amidon, after his graduation 
from the University of Wisconsin in 
1922, took a course at the American In- 
stitute School of Baking, and since that 
time has been a member of its faculty. 
He is a son of W. S. Amidon, vice presi- 
dent and general manager Union Ma- 
chinery Co., Joliet, Ill. 

The W. E. Long Co., Chicago, is con- 
ducting advertising campaigns for many 
bakeries throughout this country and 
Canada. Among some of these are the 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Bread Co., on Betsy 
Ross bread, and Shelly Bros., Vancouver, 
B. C., for which it is supervising a pre- 
liminary newspaper campaign on the 
bakery’s 4X bread. The Akron (Ohio) 
Baking Co. is also putting on an exten- 
sive campaign on Betsy Ross bread, 
which is being featured as made with 
milk and honey. The way to sell more 
bread is to improve the flavor, and the 
company has noticed a wonderful in- 
crease in sales. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager Malt-Diastase Co., New York, 
has moved his office to room 723, Postal 
Telegraph Building. Mr. Weinstein re- 
turned recently from a four weeks’ trip 
to Minnesota points, Winnipeg, and Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Fred E. Clarke, Chicago, vice presi- 
dent The Fleischmann Co., is on a six 
weeks’ trip visiting the company’s 
branches in the South. 

Otto L. Cook, who has been manager 
sales promotion department of the Chi- 
cago office of The Fleischmann Co., has 
moved to Chattanooga, Tenn., and will 
engage in the baking business, having 
purchased the Early System bakery, that 
city. He has been succeeded by H. J. 
Schinkel, of Albany, N. Y., who will now 
be in charge of sales promotion work at 
local headquarters. 

Wallace A. Cook, assistant sales man- 
ager The Fleischmann Co., New York, 
spent the last few weeks at the Chicago 
offices of his company. 

The Chicago office of The Fleischmann 
Co. has been holding sales conferences of 
branch agencies the last few Sundays at 
Peoria, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., and Esca- 
naba, Mich. These were attended by 
members of sales forces in the various 
districts and the Chicago district man- 
ager, his assistant and department heads, 
who led the discussion on sales methods. 
Plans for future work and development 
were also discussed. 

Edward Katzinger, president Edward 
Katzinger Co., Chicago, is on a three 
weeks’ outing at French Lick Springs, 
Ind. Paul Crissy, of this company, is on 
a month’s trip to southern points. 

Mrs. H. O. Bennett, president Hub- 
bard Oven Co. and her son, recently were 
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in Chicago for a brief stay, and wil] 
return to Florida in time to be present 
at the annual meeting of the Southern 
Bakers’ Association at Jacksonville, May 
5-8. , 

Peter Kirbach, Chicago, western dis- 
tributor for the Doughnut Machine Cor- 
poration, has returned from a monthy’s 
stay in Florida. Among recent instal|a- 
tions of large-sized doughnut machines 
made by Mr. Kirbach was in Burney 
Bros.’ new bakery, Van Buren Street and 
California Avenue, Chicago. Mr. {Kir- 
bach is showing a new type doughnut 
machine at the Sherman House, Chicavo, 
during the Illinois Bakers’ Association 
convention, April 22-24. This is a small 
machine with a capacity of 40 dozen 
doughnuts per hour, and is made e¢;)e- 
cially for the retail trade for dis)Jay 
purposes. , 

The Schulze Advertising Service, (hi- 
cago, has completed a most successful 
advertising campaign for Quinlan’s }.ak- 
ery, Rock Island, Ill., on its malted milk 
bread. The bakery company was very 
gratified over the results of this ce m- 
paign, which showed an extremely |:rge 
increase in its sales. 

S. O. Werner 





WISCONSIN 

The Wisconsin Jobbing Co. has opened 
for business at 802 Williamson Street, 
Madison, to deal in biscuits, crackers «nd 
confectionery at wholesale. The prop rie- 
tors are William Wichhorst and | :i] 
Kunkel. 

The John G. Neumeister Co., Chic: o, 
wholesale groceries, cheese and bak. rs’ 
materials, has opened a branch in M 
son, and taken out a charter. It i- a 
Delaware corporation with $250,000 c:\)i- 
tal, and $5,000 apportioned to Wisco -in 
interests. The articles are signed ‘\y 
Robert and M. I. Altman, and J. 5S. 
Slem. 

The Fleischmann Malting Co., Cin 
nati, has acquired the large malting p/::nt 
and elevator of the old American M.;.'t- 
ing Co., Watertown, and it is expec!«d 
that the plant will be again placed in 
operation. Carl E. Emmerling is in 
charge of the Watertown interests. 

The Madison (Wis.) Candy Mfg. ‘ ». 
has been incorporated, with $25,000 ¢: i 
tal, to manufacture, wholesale and ¢. :\- 
erally deal in confectionery and kind» 
merchandise. J. E,. Kleiner, Fraik 
Mosel and W. M. Mosel are the ineor- 
porators. 

The C. N. Cramer Co., Ashland, 1 
leading wholesale grocery house of nor‘ \:- 
ern Wisconsin, has established a bran:h 
office and warehouse at Ironwood, Mi: 
to better handle its increasing tra 
among bakeries and groceries in the u 
per peninsula of Michigan. B. A. W: 
ner, for many years connected with t 
Ashland house, is manager of the n« 
Ironwood branch. 

A charter has been granted to t! 
Pure Food Shops Co., Eau Claire, o 
ganized with $25,000 capital by Charl: 
E. Reed, Oscar Ragstad and E. A. 0 
son to operate restaurants, cafeteri: 
bakeries, etc. 

L. E. Meyer. 





BAKING COMPANY SECURITIES 

J. K. Rice & Co.*New York, repo 
that the outstanding constructive d 
velopment during the past month in t! 
baking industry, from a general financi 
viewpoint, was the announcement by t! 
Federal Trade Commission that t! 
proposed investigation had been aba: 
doned because of lack of funds, perso! 
nel and time. This announcement h 
been to some degree reflected in the ma 
ket action of baking stocks as a clas 
practically the entire list being strong: 
and at slightly higher levels than 
month ago. In special instances, 0' 
course, this strength can be credited i: 
part to developments within the individ 
ual company. 

No doubt the advance in bid price 0: 
to points on the first preferred, fiv: 
points on the second preferred and on 
and one half points on the common stock 
of Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. can be large 
iy credited to the recent action of the 
irectors in ordering the second pre- 
ferred stock dividend arrearage paid off. 
In view of the earnings being reported. 
belief is expressed in some quarters that 
the final retirement of all preferred ac- 
cumulations forecasts the inauguration 
of dividends on the common stock. It 
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was announced on March 28 that the 
Loose-Wiles company had started action 
in the United States circuit court looking 
toward the setting aside of an order of 
the Federal Trade Commission directing 
the company to discontinue allowing 
greater discounts to chain store systems 
and other large buyers than were allowed 
to small retailers. 

United Bakeries common stock has 
moved up six pang in the past month, 
reflecting, no doubt, the earnings, which 
are expected to run around $11.50@12 
per share applicable to the common 
stock. Prospects are considered good 
for dividend action on the common stock 
in the near future. The other Ward en- 
terprise, the Ward Baking Corporation 
of Maryland, has shown considerable ac- 
tion marketwise at times during the past 
four weeks, the “B” stock moving within 
a range of about three points. 

General Baking common has stiffened 
up, with an advance of about two points 
during the past fortnight. Further prog- 
ress in the development of the company 
was registered in the acquisition of the 
Gardner properties, thereby extending 
the company’s operations further into the 
southern field. 

A statement issued by Messrs. Cush- 
man’s Sons, Inc., for the first quarter of 
tle year, shows that period to have been 
the most profitable in the history of the 
company. Earnings available for the 
common stock, after all allowances for 

preciation, taxes, etc., have been taken 
into consideration, were equivalent to 
31.70 per share, or at an annual rate of 
80.82, reflecting an increase in excess of 
10 per cent over the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1923. That the strong financial 
position of the company has been main- 
tained in spite of heavy expenditures for 
improvements during recent months is 
shuwn in the current assets, which on 
March $1 totaled $1,379,193, while cur- 
rent liabilities amounted to $360,031, 
leaving a working capital of over $1,000,- 
00. Further evidences of this com- 
pany’s enviable position is indicated by 
the fact that its holdings of cash and 
United States government securities 
alone represent over twice the amount 
of current liabilities. The outlook for 
the future of the company’s securities 
appears to be exceedingly bright. 


STOCKS AND QUOTATIONS 
Par Div. 


pbell Baking value pct. Bid Asked 
Kan, City) com. .. oa $44 osee 
Pretervee .céeses $50 8 43 $45 
%’s, 1943 ...... se o* 96% 97% 
Cushman’s Sons, 
In 
(N. Y. C.) com ee 3 42 45 
8% PEO ccscccese oe 8 95 102 
% OEE scéusscce 100 7 99 102 
General Baking . 
Common ........ os *4 97 98 
Preferred .....00 a0 8 111 115 
Ca, 1988 ccccccce ee ae BOSH sconce 
Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea 
referred .....0. 100 7 110 112 
Loose- Wiles 
Com cc ccccce 100 as 54% 55 
let PEE scceccses 100 7 105 107% 
3G Ge escsesene 100 7 100 105 
Massachusetts 
Baking 
Common ,....... ee 28 32 
Ast PEE .ccccccee 100 7 85 87 
2. Sree. 100 7 78 83 
National Biscuit Co. 
(New) common... 25 3 51 51% 
Preferred ....... 100 7 122 123% 
New England Bak- 
ery 
Common .......-. 100 ée 14% 15% 
AG BO 6608450 00 100 7 76% 80 
36 GEE sendeicee’ 100 7 56% 60 
Purity Baking 
Common ........ 25 3 42 45 
Shults Bread Co. 
oe. eee ee es 90 94 
United Bakeries Co. 
Common ........ os ee 52 54 
Promermee oo... 100 8 87 89 
Ward Baking Co. 
_ 0s, Been csk. > wor Soi 98% 99% 
Ward Baking Corp. 
(Md.) Com. A... .«. ee 65 70 
Common B ..... és an 16% 17% 
Preferred ....... és» oo 80 82 


*Add extras. 





_ Dr. H. E. Barnard, Chicago, secretary 
American Bakers’ Association, C. P. 
Ehlers, Indianapolis, secretary Indiana 
Bakers’ Association, and J. H. Wool- 
ridge, Washington, D. C., secretary Po- 
tomac States Bakers’ Association, were 
present at the semiannual meeting of the 
Indiana Millers’ Association held at In- 
dianapolis on April 11 and addressed 
the millers on the future growth of the 
baking business and how they could 
work with the bakers for a greater con- 
— of wheat products in bakery 
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COURT MAKES IMPORTANT RULING 
AS TO COMPETING BREAD MARKS 


That another manufacturer had pre- 
viously established a trade in the sale of 
bread named “Bond” did not preclude a 
baker from adopting the name “Liberty 
Bond” for a competing product, where 
the wrappers were otherwise readily dis- 
tinguishable. This is the principal point 
decided by the United States district 
court for the district of Rhode Island 
in the case of General Baking Co. vs. 
Gorman, 295 Fed. 168. The court also 
laid down some general rules of law of 
importance to both millers and bakers. 

Plaintiff sued to enjoin defendant 
from using the name “Liberty Bond” in 
the sale of bread competing with plain- 
tiff's “Bond” bread, and the court dis- 
missed the suit on the ground that there 
was no infringement of plaintiff’s rights. 

Plaintiff hell eoed the name “Bond” in 
the sale of bread in other cities for sev- 
eral years, but, although it had operated 
a plant in Providence during that pe- 
riod, it did not use the name “Bond” 
there until March, 1921. For nearly four 
years, in the meantime, defendant had 
used the name “Liberty Bond” in Paw- 
tucket and Central Falls. In January, 
1921, plaintiff notified defendant of its 
trademark rights in the name “Bond.” 
The court found that “If the plaintiff at 
any time extended to Rhode Island a 
trade associated with its trademark 
‘Bond,’ it did not do so until three and 
one half years after the defendant had 
adopted and used in its local trade in 
Pawtucket and Central Falls the trade- 
mark ‘Liberty Bond.” It was also 
found that defendant had not attempted 
to imitate or profit in any way by plain- 
tiff’s trade reputation. Proceeding, the 
opinion reads: 

“I am of the opinion that there is not 
in fact any deceptive similarity between 
the labels of plaintiff and defendant, and 
that the possibility of confusion is slight. 
The words ‘Liberty Bond’ are not sug- 
gestive of the General Baking Co. or of 
any warranty by that company. 

“In the advertisement of March 7, 
1921, it is said: " 

“*This will be called Bond bread be- 
cause it will be guaranteed by the bond 
of the General Baking Co. to possess the 
same pure texture as the best home made 
loaves which your committee of well- 
known Rhode Island women judges will 
choose.’ .. . 

“The plaintiff desires that the word 
‘Bond’ shall mean the General Baking 
Co., but such significance could hardly 
be attached by any one to the term 
‘Liberty Bond,’ especially when asso- 
ciated, as in defendant’s label, with a 
conspicuous drawing of the Statue of 
Liberty and a conspicuous statement, 
‘Made by Gorman’s Bakery, 679 Dexter 
St., Central Falls, R. I.? It may be said 
that the dominant feature of defendant’s 
label is the word ‘Liberty,’ associated 
with the Statue of Liberty. 

“To defendant’s contention that Gor- 
man was first in Rhode Island to asso- 
ciate with a trade in bread the word 
‘Bond,’ and had acquired a right dating 
back more than three years before the 
plaintiff’s use, the plaintiff says that 
‘there is no way in which the plaintiff's 
trademark rights could have been terri- 
torially limited except by estoppel, and 
relies upon certain expressions in Han- 
over Star Milling Co. vs. Metcalf, 240 
U. S. 424, 36 Sup. Ct. 357, L. Ed. 713; 
United Drug Co. vs. Theodore Rectanus 
Co., 248 U. S. 90, 39 Sup. Ct. 48, 63 L. 
Ed. 141. 

“This contention, however, is unsound. 
It assumes that general rights are creat- 
ed by the mere adoption of a trademark 
in a local trade, and that this right can 
be asserted in territory to which the 
trade has never been extended, unless 
by his conduct the proprietor has 
estopped himself against a defendant 
who has expended money in building up 
a business in reliance upon the failure of 
the plaintiff to enter his field. 

“In the present case, as in the United 
Drug Co. vs. Rectanus, the use of the 
trademark had been confined to a limited 
territory. In another, associated with 
the trademark, and therefore no reliance 
upon any representation by the first 
wser.... 


“Estoppel to_assert a legal right must 
arise from some inequitable or mislead- 
ing conduct. A mere failure to extend 
trade does not estop one from any right 
which he has acquired in the trade in 
the territory where the trademark means 
his goods. 

“The decisions cited relate to the 
question of acquiring rights in a trade- 
mark, and hold specifically that the ques- 
tion of priority of appropriation of a 
trademark may be legally insignificant 
in a case like the present. The question 
is whether the prior appropriator of the 
mark had acquired any rights in the ter- 
ritory of the later user... . 

“It is erroneous, therefore, to infer 
that the decisions of the Supreme Court 
rest upon principles of estoppel. While 
it is true that in United Drug Co. vs. 
Rectanus Co., 248 U.S. at page 103, 39 
Sup. Ct. at page 53 (63 L. Ed. 141), it 
is said ‘petitioner is estopped to set up 
its continued use of the mark in that 
territory as an infringement of the Regis 
trademark,’ it is manifest that the Su- 
preme Court did not hold that the peti- 
tioner had acquired any rights which he 
was estopped to assert, but that the 
trademark gave no right to protection in 
advance of the extension of the trade. 

“*But where two parties independent- 
ly are employing the same mark upon 
goods of the same class, but in separate 
markets wholly remote the one from the 
other, the question of prior appropria- 
tion is legally insignificant, unless at 
least it appear that the second adopter 
has selected the mark with some design 
inimical to the interests of the first user, 
such as to take the benefit of the reputa- 
tion of his goods, to forestall the exten- 
sion of his trade, or the like.’ 

“While this paragraph seems to recog- 
nize that a proprietor of a trademark is 
not without a right to protection against 
intentional interference with the natural 
expansion of his trade and to protection 
against trade imitation in an attempt by 
others to profit by the reputation of 
what he has originated, this record pre- 
sents no question of that character. 

“*The commercial impression of a 
trade mark is derived from it as a 
whole, not from its elements separated 
and considered in detail.’ Beckwith vs. 
Commissioner of Patents, 252 U.S. 538, 
40 Sup. Ct. 414, 64 L. Ed. 705. 

“It is true that a part of a trademark 
may become so significant or conspicu- 
ous as to make it a ‘dominant feature,’ 
imitation of which is in effect imitation 
of the entire mark, or of its trade name 
or nickname... . 

“A finding of a similar word in two 
trademarks, however, does not establish 
the fact that this is a ‘dominant feature.’ 

“When Gorman and his label designer 
chose for bread the name ‘Liberty Bond,’ 
they employed one of the most familiar 
and best advertised terms; a term asso- 
ciated with appeals to patriotism and 
with patriotic sentiment. They. em- 
phasized this sentiment by the picture 
of the Statue of Liberty enlightening 
the world. They then joined this term 
with the word bread, ‘Liberty Bond 
Bread, with the same rhetorical sense 
that formerly kad led to the name 
‘Washington Pie.’ 

“To a public so familiar as the citizens 
of Pawtucket and Central Falls with the 
patriotic sentiments already attached to 
the words ‘Liberty Bond,’ and so en- 
tirely uneducated as to the advertising 
intentions of the General Baking Co., 
Mr. Gorman appealed by his bread wrap- 
per, associating this familiar name with 
his bread as an appropriate designation 
for what he described as: 

“*The best bread made, made clean, 
baked clean, sold clean. Made by Gor- 
man’s Bakery, 679 Dexter St., Central 
Falls, R. 1 

“An analysis which disregards all of 
this except only the word ‘Bond,’ in 
order to find a resemblance between the 
plaintiff's trademark and the defend- 
ant’s, seems a fallacious method of com- 
parison, which does not result in the 
establishment of the word ‘Bond’ as the 
dominant feature of defendant’s trade 
name. 

“Unlike the plaintiff, Gorman does not 
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even suggest that he offers his own 
bond as a warranty of the quality of his 
product, 

“Assuming that the plaintiff had in 
some localities associated the word ‘Bond’ 
with the General Baking Co. and with 
the machine engraved green border of 
its so-called bond, and with bread made 
in other cities, it is apparent that no 
such meaning had been created in the 
minds of the citizens of Rhode Island 
when Mr. Gorman chose his trade name. 

“The bread made at the Providence 
plant of the General Baking Co., prior to 
its advertising of the new bread, was 
given other names. 

“The plaintiff, who began in this terri- 
tory, three and a half years afterwards, 
to create a reputation for a new bread 
and to give a new and local significance 
to the word ‘Bond,’ has in my opinion 
shown no legal or equitable right upon 
which his bill can be sustained.” 

A. L. H. Srreet. 





LARGE BUSINESS BUILT UP 
BY GARDNER BAKERIES, INC. 


Battimore, Mpv.—The Gardner Bak- 
eries, Inc., Baltimore and Norfolk, which 
was recently absorbed by the General 
Baking Co., had built up a large and 
profitable business, here and elsewhere, 
as bakers of assorted loaf cake, and was 
founded and pushed to a successful con- 
clusion by the late Wade A. Gardner, 
who was succeeded in control a few 
years ago by L. A. Schillinger, a con- 
fidential employee. , 

The Baltimore plant operates on cake 
exclusively, while the Norfolk bakery 
turns out both cake and bread, princi- 
pally the latter. The company has 
branches at Philadelphia, Newark, N. J., 
Richmond, Washington and Atlanta, but 
nothing has developed as to what is to 
become of these, if indeed they are any- 
thing more than receiving and distribut- 
ing stations. 

The Baltimore plant is a large and 
commodious stucco building at Madison 
Avenue and Preston Street, on the site 
formerly occupied by the old Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, and 
is frequently referred to as the White 
House bakery, because of its appearance. 

The Gardner Baketies, Inc., has al- 
ways enjoyed the reputation of using the 
best materials and producing the best 
goods, and the proof of this is daily 
seen in the character of its products. 
However, the coming of the General 
Baking Co. is good news, not only be- 
cause it means a boost for Baltimore, 
but also because it means a big, broad- 
gauged, representative and sorely need- 
ed addition to our ranks of flour buyers. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





CAMBRIDGE (OHIO) BREAD CO. 

The Cambridge (Ohio) Bread Co., of 
which C, A. Frantz is the head, last 
month moved into its new home, a model 
plant in every respect. Mr. Frantz start- 
ed the New System Bread Co. in August, 
1920, and from the beginning has met 
with almost phenomenal success. The 
new building, a two-story structure, is 
equipped throughout with automatic ma- 
chinery, including a Hayssen bread wrap- 
ping machine. Gold Mine flour, made by 
he H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, if used exclusively. 

The flour is stored on the second floor, 
where it is dumped into a large flour 
bin. From there it is carried through 
a series of sifters, taking out all foreign 
matter and aérating the flour before go- 
ing into the automatic weighing hopper 
and mixer. After the dough has been 


“mixed it is placed in sanitary steel 


troughs. From these troughs the dough 
is dumped down a chute into the divider, 
which automatically divides it and makes 
it ready for the rounding machine. 

After rounding, it enters the automatic 
proofer and from there it goes to the 
molding machine, where it is molded 
ready for the pan. These operations are 
all done by machinery and the dough is 
not touched by hand, , 

From the molding machine the dough 
is placed in the pans and then put in a 
large white enameled proofing closet to 
proof, or what is commonly known to 
the housewife, to raise. It is then taken 
to the large white enameled brick oven 
to bake. From the oven the bread is 
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placed on racks and_ then 
wrapped. 

On the second floor is the cake depart- 
ment, well lighted and _ ventilated, 
equipped with modern machinery for the 
making of all kinds of cake and pastry. 


cooling 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


Trade in Northeastern Section of State Well 
Organized—Monroe County Bakers 
Join Ranks 


The Northeastern Pennsylvania Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association held its regular 
monthly dinner meeting, April 2, at the 
Westmoreland Clubhouse, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa, President Louis Schneipp, of Hones- 
dale, was in the chair. 

M. A. Gray, chief chemist Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, gave an in- 
teresting talk on what constitutes a 
quality loaf of bread, while Franklin J. 
Connolly, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
with headquarters at Scranton, talked on 
publicity. Another speaker, Blake Hag- 
gerty, of the Pipher Baking Co. dis- 
cussed organization matters. The “Eat 
More Bread” and “Eat More Wheat” 
campaigns came up for consideration. 

The bakers and their friends were en- 
tertained by members of the Elks’ min- 
strels, of Pittston. 

The following were in attendance: 
George’ Maier, A. J. Gregory, Wilkes- 
Barre; F. C. Roth, L. J. Kester, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Wilkes-Barre; C. F. 
Bustin, Scott Van Horn, Wilkes-Barre 
Milling Co; George Helfrich, Sun Maid 
Raisin Growers, Gerald R. Williams, 
Williams bakery, Wilkes-Barre; R. T. 
Embleton, George A. Feist, The Fleisch- 
mann Co., John C. Moesel, William Dale, 
W. F. Snyder, Brown Baking Co., E. C. 
Wolfe, Ideal bakery, J. J. Henrich, Hen- 
rich’s bakery, A. Freidburg, Scranton 
Supply Co., A. R. Tucker, Franklin J. 
Connolly, Washburn-Crosby Co., Scran- 
ton; I, C. Maghoan, Frank Gibson, C. L. 
Ryder, F. M. Blakeny, J. L. Carroll, M. 
A. Gray, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; John 
B. Dougherty, F. H. Kooker, King Midas 
Milling Co; W. J. Griffith, H. H. King 
Flour Mills Co; C. W. Hoffman, Shaver- 
town; Louis Schneipp, Honesdale; C. 
Schelhammer, Home bakery, Hazleton; 
T. J. Mooney, Cabell Co; S. P. Wagner, 
L.. G. Wildoner, Eagle Roller Mill Co; 
Frank Wisniewski, Edwardsville; A. W. 
Olzewski, Nanticoke; William Weber, of 
Marsh & Weber, Blake Haggerty, Pipher 
Baking Co., Stroudsburg; August Con- 
rad, Luzerne; Guy Evans, West Pitts- 
ton; Carl Bechtoldt, Jaburg-Miller Co., 
New York City; Frank Forner, White 
House bakery, Dickson City; Charles 
Fink, Sun Maid Raisin Growers, Phila- 
delphia; Edgar Wood, Parkwood bak- 
ery, Scranton. 





MONROE COUNTY BAKERS ORGANIZE 


In response to a call issued by Blake 
Haggerty, secretary Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania Master Bakers’ Association, the 
bakers of Monroe County met in Strouds- 
burg, March 29, and organized the Mon- 
roe County Bakers’ Association. Every 
bakery in the county was represented, 
and the new association starts off with 
a 100 per cent membership. It is affili- 
ated with the Northeastern Pennsylvania 
association. 

The following are the officers of the 
Monroe County unit: president, Carl 
Kohl, Kohl & Shearers bakery, Strouds- 
burg; vice president, E. H. Calkins, 
Pipher Baking Co., Stroudsburg; secre- 
tary, William Weber, Marsh & Weber, 
Stroudsburg. 





CANADIAN BAKERY NOTES 

Toronto, Ont.—George Weston, pres- 
ident of George Weston, Ltd., biscuit 
and bread manufacturer, Toronto, died 
Feb, 6. He was 60 years of age. Mr. 
Weston was well known in the Canadian 
baking trade, having been over 42 years 
in the business. Starting in 1876, he 
learned baking with C. J. Frogley. Six 
years later he established the present 
business. In 1911 he sold out to the 
Canada Bread Co., Ltd., but continued 
to make biscuits, and two years ago he 
resumed the manufacture of bread. For 
four successive terms Mr. Weston served 
as alderman in the city council. He is 


survived by his widow, two sons, both as- 
sociated in the business, and two daugh- 
ters. 

A site has been selected for the new 
bakery school which is to be erected in 
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connection with the Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, this summer. The esti- 
mated cost of the school is between 
$40,000 and $50,000. It is to be built by 
the Ontario Bread and Cake Bakers’ 
Association, and will be maintained after 
its completion by the Ontario govern- 
ment. 

The Canada Bread Co., Ltd., recently 
declared a dividend of 4 per cent on the 
common stock, to be paid out of the 
earning during 1923. It has been 


‘decided that the common stock is to be 


placed on a regular quarterly dividend 
basis of 1 per cent, or 4 per cent per 
annum. It is seven years since the com- 
pany last paid a dividend on common 
stock. The usual dividend of 1% per 
cent was also declared on the preferred 
stock. 

The Ukrainian population is opening a 
new bakery in Winnipeg, Man., to be 
known as the Ukrainian Workers’ bak- 
ery. 

The plant of the Mait Products Co., 
Ltd., Guelph, Ont., suffered a loss from 
fire of $140,000 on April 15. The blaze 
started in the chemical laboratory on 
the second floor of the building, and 
spread rapidly. The loss on the building 
is estimated at $60,000, and on the con- 
tents and stock at $80,000. 

A short course in baking is being giv- 
en at the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph. This is the second year that 
such a course has been given, and its 
popularity may be judged by the fact 
that already 22 students have enrolled. 
The work will consist of lectures on 
flour and the various ingredients in 
making bread and cakes, and practical 
instructions in bakeshops in the making 
of bread and cakes by different formulas. 
In the laboratory, experiments will be 
conducted in testing out flour with indi- 
vidual loaves, while special attention will 
be given to the whole question of fer- 
mentation. A. H. Battey. 

ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 

As yet the programme has not been 
formulated for the annual convention of 
the American Bakers’ Association, which 
is to be held at Atlantic City the week 
of Sept. 21. However, the board of gov- 
ernors of the association will hold a 
meeting at the American Institute, Chi- 
cago, on May 14, at which time both the 
business and entertainment programmes 
will come up for consideration. After 
that, the publicity committee, of which 
Daniel P. Woolley is chairman, will be- 
gin its work. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 

Cuicaco, I1nu.—The American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, was host to the Chi- 
cago members of the scientific fraternity, 
Alpha Chi Sigma, the evening of April 1. 
This is the third time that meetings of 
scientists have been held at the baking 
headquarters since it was organized. 

The fraternity members found that 
science had penetrated the baking indus- 
try much more than they had anticipated, 
and they therefore abandoned their own 
programme and listened to talks by vari- 
ous members of the institute staff about 
the research work being carried on there. 
C. B. Morison spoke of flour and the 
chemical problem of handling flour in the 
bakery, and answered numerous questions 
as to the relative merits of white and 
whole wheat flour and the effect of vari- 
ous bleaching agents. William Walmsley 
described the work of the students in 
the School of Baking from beginning to 
graduation. I. K. Russell, editor of Bak- 
ing Technology, in a pleasing manner told 
of the way in which the American Insti- 


tute of Baking descended in direct line . 


from Louis Pasteur, father of the Pas- 
teur Institute, the first scientific institute 
to be established. Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
director of the institute, explained how 
this came into existence. He told of the 
rapid growth of the institute and the 
School of Baking, which now had gradu- 
ated over 100 young bakers. 

The students of the present class en- 
joyed the meeting as much as the vis- 
itors. The institute does not as yet teach 
cake os but one of the students, 
Horace H. Hopper, of Moose Jaw, Sask., 
had previous experience in this line, and 
with the assistance of J. P. Williams, of 
Scottsburg, Ind., he baked a huge cake 
decorated with the chapter’s own ritual- 
istic insignia. The students also baked 
hams, potatoes and a roast beef in the 


bakery oven, and served a buffet dinner 
of liberal proportions as soon as_ the 
chemists had inspected the various bak- 
ery machines. 

The meeting lasted for about two 
hours, and following the short lectures 
the visitors adjourned to the nutrition 
laboratory, where they viewed with inter- 
est the test animals demonstrating the 
efficiency of many different combinations 
of cereal foods. 


VISIT MILWAUKEE BAKERIES 


The students of the School of Baking 
have been taken on vagious trips to large 
baking plants, flour mills, etc., in Chicago 
during the school period. The final trip 
of inspection was on March 5, when they, 
with their instructors, spent a day in 
Milwaukee inspecting plants in that city. 
In the morning they studied the arrange- 
ments of the M. Carpenter Baking Co. 
and the Oswald Jaeger Baking Co. 
plants. After luncheon they visited the 
plant of the H. Johnstone Co. 

The members of the class also recently 
went on an inspection trip to the stock- 
yards, affording them an opportunity to 
study the manufacture of shortening ma- 
terial. At Swift & Co.’s offices they were 
guests of the company at luncheon. The 
trip was made by motor bus, and on the 
return they stopped at the plants of the 
Schulze Baking Co. and the Ward Bak- 
ing Co. 

The new class, which begins work on 
April 28, is expected to be, like its pred- 
ecessors, a full one, as there are only a 
few places still vacant out of the 36 
possible to accommodate. 

S. O. Werner. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuiLapetpHia, Pa.—Stocks of flour in 
bakers’ hands are small, but they gener- 
ally continue their hand-to-mouth policy 
of operating. This is usual at this pe- 
riod of the year for Jewish bakers, as 
they always like to start with bare floors 
after the Passover holiday. The unset- 
tled condition and average downward 
trend of wheat during the past month 
also caused lack of confidence on the 
part of buyers, and accentuated the dull- 
ness. Limits are generally about 25c 
bbl less than a month ago. There is al- 
ways considerable rye bread consumed 
here, but bakers are not inclined to stock 
up ahead, and prices eased off 10c bbl. 

There were fairly liberal receipts of 
butter during the month, and _ bakers 
were able to secure ample supplies at 
steadily declining prices. Values are 
down about 9%c Ib. A_ few bakers 
bought foreign butter, which was avail- 
able below the price of domestic. Eggs 
were plentiful but, with a good demand, 
prices were steadily maintained. Sugar 
declined 60 points, and at the close bak- 
ers had no difficulty in supplying their 
requirements at 7.90@8c lb for fine 
granulated. 

Prices of bread at retail continued to 
be generally 8c for a 16-oz loaf, with the 
chain stores selling for 5c. 





NOTES 

By auction, on April 9, 100 shares of 
William Freihofer Baking Co. preferred 
sold at 94, and 46 shares of the Horn & 
Hardart Baking Co. of Philadelphia at 
98. 

The Parkway Baking Co., 1222 Ridge 
Avenue, was entered by thieves on 
March 31 and a safe opened by them 
while a score of bakers were busily 
working near by. The burglars secured 
$4,200 in cash, liberty bonds, etc. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION PLANS 

Fred C. Haller, president Pennsylvania 
Association of the Baking Industry, has 
made initial appointments of heads of 
various committees who will aid in the 
entertainment features at the sixteenth 
annual convention to be held at Bed- 
ford: Springs, June 9-11. 

The night entertainments, as last year, 
will be most notable. Eastern Night will 
be held Monday night, June 9, with 
Robert W. Griggs, Jr., of The Fleisch- 
mann Co.’s Philadlephia offices, as chair- 
man. Tuesday evening will be Western 
Night, with H. C. Elste, district man- 
ager of The Fleischmann Co. offices in 
Pittsburgh, as chairman. Wednesday eve- 
ning will be Central Night, with Thomas 
G. Ashbridge, The Fleischmann Co. man- 
ager at Harrisburg, in charge. All three 
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chairmen will have a full corps of com- 
mittee men to assist them. 

D. F. Felix, the well-known flour })ro- 

ker of Pittsburgh, is chairman of the 
golf tournament committees, and ty 
Horace W. Crider has been assigned the 
chairmanship of the baseball committee. 
As usual, the bakers and flour men who 
play baseball will battle for the supreim- 
acy. 
There will be a number of sports snd 
athletic events for which a number of 
prizes have been donated by allied 
tradesmen. Charles W. Allen, of the 
Sanitary bakery, Bedford, is chairj jan 
of the committee on prizes. 


Mr. Haller is preparing an interes) ing 
programme for the business sessjiins. 
The business sessions will be held in the 


mornings, leaving the afternoons ‘ree 

for outdoor events. Some notable s))ak- 

ers are being placed on the prograi: ine, 
C. C. Laris 


INSURANCE RATES TO 
BE INVESTIGATED BY 
BAKERS’ COMMIT? EE 


Raymond K. Stritzinger, presi ‘ent 
American Bakers’ Association, has p- 
pointed a committee to study insur. nce 
rates. Roy L. Nafziger, of Kansas ‘ ty, 
is chairman. The decision to form the 
committee was made after a prelimi ‘ry 
investigation had disclosed that, whi! in- 





surance rates for bakeries are very | -h, 
bakery losses from fire have been -x- 
tremely low in comparison with the : ‘es 
and in comparison with losses in © er 


manufacturing plants. It was found at 
the schedule on insurance rates on |: \k- 
eries has not been revised for mm ny 
years. In the meanwhile, improven. it 
in bakery conditions has been going » |; 
idly forward so that in many cases { oy 
have ceased to be the fire risks they «re 
when the schedule in question was 1: le 
effective. 

Chairman Nafziger hopes to co-ope: ite 
with the insurance officials in each s' ite 
to the end that they will make a re. ir- 
vey of conditions in the light of mod. rn 
manufacturing practices. It is belie: ed 
that when this survey is made there «ill 
be material reductions in insurance ri 





POTOMAC STATES GOSSIP 

H. G. Witzal, formerly of Scran|0n, 
Pa., has joined the forces of the Ca)! 
Co., 216 North Holliday Street, Ba'ti- 
more, and will call on the baking trade 
in Baltimore and Washington, with he:|- 
quarters at Baltimore. A. E. Levy, 
the home office, with Mr. Witzal, visil«d 
the trade in various sections of the |’) 
tomac states during the month, 

Murray K, Guthrie, of the Minneapo!'s 
office of the Washburn-Crosby Co., \ 
ited Baltimore and Washington hei! 
quarters during the month. 

G. A. Jahn, of the Malt-Diastase C., 
New York, and Leonard Conly, of tiv 
Parkway Baking Co., Philadelphia, | 
gether with their families, motored dow» 
to Baltimore and Washington for |\\ 
week end. 

W. C. Tench, of the New York ani 
Boston offices of the Larabee Flour Mi: 's 
Corporation, spent a few days in Pot:- 
mac states territory, calling on tic 
wholesale baking trade. 

Stanley R. Miller, formerly of | 
brokerage firm of Miller Bros., Norf: 
Va., has joined the sales force of 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, a | 
will be stationed at Philadelphia. \ 
Miller recently married one of Norfo! 
charming young ladies, 

Ralph H. Mathew, of the malt depa: 
ment of The Fleischmann Co., forme: 
attached to the Baltimore division, h: 
been transferred back to Cincinnat 
where he was formerly employed for 
number of years by the American Di« 
malt Co. 

G. A. Jahn, of the Malt-Diastase Co 
New York, and who travels in Potoma: 
states territory, has been put in charg: 
of the baseball game in connection wit! 
the ninth annual convention of the Po 
tomac States Bakers’ Association. 

Lewis Blaustein and Nathan Gettle 
shon, of the Atlantic Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Baltimore, spent a day or two 
in Washington during the month, looking 
the situation over with a view to estab- 
lishing an office there and carrying stock 
for the retail trade. 
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LIABILITY FOR SALE OF 
UNWHOLESOME FOOD IS 
FIXED BY COURT RULE 


In the case of McPherson vs. Capuano 
& Co., 121 S.E. 580, the Georgia court 
of appeals passed upon the liability of 
, seller of unwholesome food. An official 
abstract of the decision reads, in part: 

“*Persons who engage in the business 
of furnishing food for consumption by 
man are bound to exercise care and pru- 
dence respecting the fitness of the arti- 
cles furnished, and ‘they may be held 
liable in damages if, by reason of any 
negligence on their part, corrupt or un- 
wholesome provisions are sold and per- 
sons are made ill thereby. . . . It is not 
necessary to aver that the defendant 
knew of the injurious quality. It is suf- 
ficient if it appears that he ought to have 


known of it, and was negligent in fur- 
nishing unwhelesome food, by reason of 
which the plaintiff was injured.” 11 
R.C.L. 1118, . . This is not to hold 


that a person engaged in the business of 
serving foods for human consumption is 
an insurer of the wholesomeness of the 
food, for he is liable ‘in case of injury 
to a patron from the consumption of 
deleterious food so furnished . . . only 
where there was a failure to exercise 
reasonable care in respect to its quality 
and preparation... .’ 

“Where, in such case, it is shown that 
he plaintiff suffered injury from eating 
unwholesome food prepared and fur- 
nished to him by the defendant restau- 

t keeper, and the evidence by which 
the food is shown to have been unwhole- 
some does not negative the defendant’s 
negligence, it is error to grant a nonsuit 
on the ground that negligence of the de- 
fendant is not shown. Where the plain- 
tit! establishes the unwholesome quality 
of the food, with injury from its con- 
suinption, these facts in themselves would 
sufliciently speak of the defendant’s neg- 
ligence to make a prima facie case; and 
until the defendant is exonerated, the 
jury would be authorized to . . . find 
such issue in favor of the plaintiff.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





IARYLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

‘he April meeting of the Maryland 
Bakers’ Association, held at the Hotel 
Rennert, Baltimore, was given over to 
a musical programme rendered by the 
Boellner family, well-known retail bak- 
ers of Baltimore, with Charles E. Meade 
leading the orchestra and Stanley R. 
Erdman the singing. 

lhe short business session was pre- 
sided over by Anton Hagel, vice presi- 
dent of the association, in the absence 
of President Carl Hauswald. Secretary 
Frank W. Miller and Attorney P. A. 
Grill were present. 

\ motion was passed that the presi- 
dent appoint a committee of three to 
work in conjunction with the officers in 
arranging programmes for future meet- 
ings. 

In connection with the coming conven- 
tion of the association, to be held at 
Virginia Beach, the week of June 22, 
Secretary Woolridge assured the bakers 
ample accommodations were available 
for all at a moderate price, and cau- 
tioned those who were going to get their 
reservations in early. 

C. E. Meade, speaking on the value 
of sociability in connection with the 
mectings, urged the bakers to get their 
woinen folks interested, which would as- 
Sure a better attendance. 


NOTES 
fred Grim motored up from Catons- 
ville, Md., to attend the meeting. 
_-: E. Meade, G. E. Muhly and H. R. 
Thomas were prominent bakers present. 

F, J. Loftus, J. E. Boothe, F. R. 
Young and J. F, Kearney represented 
The Fleischmann. Co. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. was repre- 
sented by F. R. Eaton, W. Behymer, R. 
H. Carson and C. H. Edmondson. 

Allied tradesmen in attendance were 
J. W. Dietrich, Liberty Yeast Co; A. T. 
Kaer, Sun Maid Raisin Growers; G. A. 
Jahn, Malt-Diastase Co; J. Horner, H. 
J. Keith & Co; F. C. Cabell, the Cabell 
Co; A. J. Will, August Maag Co. 

_ Prominent retail bakers present were 
Rudolph Feltman, Anton Ginter, Joseph 
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Haubner, Charles Gerstung, Albert 
Schimunke, John Reutke, Max Resche, 
Carl Kuhfuss, Rudolph Habicht, E. 
Minkus, J. P. Heuther, L. C: Schneider 
and Charles Reinhardt. 

Mill representatives present included 
W. C. Tench, Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration; W. G.. Peters, Quaker Oats 
Co; C. H. Sanner, Stanard-Tilton Mill- 
ing Co; S. G. Erdman and R. E. Detre- 
ville, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; H. C. 
Benner and -W. W. Swift, Empire Mill- 


ing Co. 
J. H. Woorrince. 





NORTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 

Martin’s bakery, Storm Lake, Iowa, 
has installed a new oven. 

B. C. Collins, Grafton, N. D., is in- 
stalling a new oven and some equipment. 

Fred Frink has bought a bakery at 
Le Mars, Iowa, and installed new equip- 
ment. 

L. E. Steiner is opening a bakery at 
Corydon, Iowa. All new equipment will 
be used. 

The Erickson Baking Co., Yankton, S. 
D., has installed a new high-speed mixer. 
Also the Power City bakery, Sioux Falls, 
S. D. 


The Banner Baking Co., Fort Madison, 
Iowa, will do both a wholesale and re- 
tail business. The shop is equipped with 
up-to-date machinery. 

The A. E, Nydegger sanitary bakery, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, is now installed in its 
new quarters. The building is modern, 
and all new equipment is used. 

Swanson’s bakery, Glenwood, Minn., 
has ordered a No. 4 high-speed dough 
mixer from the J. H. Day Co. Emmett 
Curtis, Minneapolis representative of the 
company, secured the order. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co. has recently 
been giving a series of receptions at its 
bakery in Duluth. It is estimated that 
upwards of 10,000 visited the bakery on 
these occasions. An orchestra furnished 
music, and refreshments were served. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





BAKERS’ TRAVELLING SCHOOL 

Pirrssurcu, Pa. — The Fleischmann 
travelling school for bakers opened un- 
der very favorable auspices in Pitts- 
burgh, April 7. The school is located 
at 12 North East Diamond Street, North- 
side, and is well equipped for the instruc- 
tion of the class of 75 baker students en- 
rolled for the first two weeks of the 
course. 

The school was formally opened by 
a brief address by H. C. Elste, district 
manager of The Fleischmann Co. Wil- 
liam F. Nicholas, president Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association, emphasized the 
importance of the school to the baker 
student who wished to learn the latest 
in bakery work. C. C. Latus, secretary 
Pennsylvania and Western Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ associations, brought greetings 
from the two associations and wished 
the students abundant success in their 
efforts to improve and add to their 
knowledge of the art of baking. 


Samuel Goetz, the instructor, was in- 
troduced, and plunged into his subject 
at once, that of making cakes. He stat- 
ed that each afternoon, except Wednes- 
days, there would be cake and pastry 
making demonstrations. On Wednesday 
afternoons the no-dough-time process 
would be demonstrated. 

Students in the initial class are en- 
rolled from various towns in western 
Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and West 
Virginia. John C. Haller, Jr., Altoona, 
travelled the longest distance to get to 
the school. More than 500 baker stu- 
dents have been enrolled. 

At the opening session, prominent 
bakers present were E. R. Braun, presi- 
dent Braun Bros. & Co., John Ertl, of the 
Ertl Baking Co., and J. J. McVeigh, of 
the bread department, National Biscuit 
Co. 

C. C, Larus. 





INDIANA BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

A very successful district meeting of 
the Indiana Bakers’ Association was held 
at South Bend, April 9. The association 
intends to hold zone meetings of this kind 
in various sections of the state through- 
out the year. C. P. Ehlers, secretary- 
manager, outlined the activities of the 
association and what it expects to ac- 
complish through co-operation. He ex- 
plained a plan that had been worked 
out with the Indiana Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co. for taking care of the mem- 
bers’ insurance at a material saving from 
what they had been paying other com- 
panies. 

President M. B. Whitehead, of Goshen, 
urged the bakers and allied tradesmen to 
do everything possible to increase the 
membership. He promised to attend 
every zone meeting that he possibly could. 
Mr. Whitehead also urged the bakers to 
attend the retailers’ annual convention 
at Louisville, May 6-8. 

John M. Hartley, of Chicago, secretary 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
explained the federal investigation of the 
bakers as profiteers; also Representative 
Brand’s standard weight bread bill now 
before Congress. 

After dinner, in the evening, J. C. 
Consodine, of Indianapolis, gave an in- 
teresting talk on association work and 
the importance of making quality goods. 
Carl Russ, of Chicago, former secretary 
of the association, gave some of the early 
history of the organization, dating back 
20 years. J. P. Gayne explained the no- 
dough-time process, and answered vari- 
ous questions put to him by bakers and 
supply men. 

The bakers then went into executive 
session, and John M. Hartley gave a 
blackboard talk, followed by a general 
round-table discussion of shop and store 
problems. 

Bakers present: Fred Mathews, Hans 
Krauss, Mathews-Krauss bakery, Frank 
Allen, Ward bakery, Homer Keck, Fred 
Busse, Paul Busse, Busse Bros. bakery, 
South Bend; M. T. Lickey, Hossick bak- 
ery, Leo Albaugh, Ludwig bakery, W. 
Minardow, Sunlight Baking Co., Carl 
Berek, Max Roegele, Elkhart; C. B. Vet- 
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ter, Vetter Baking Co., Kendallville; R. 
Huffman, Huffman bakery, Nappanee; 
G. Tibma, Tibma’s bakery, Laporte; Vern 
Johnson, Walkerton bakery, Walkerton; 
J. H. Griffith, Goshen; E. J. Hirseman, 
Wakarusa bakery, Wakarusa; J. Rieger, 
Kentland; A. G. Olsen, Olsen Baking 
Co., Herman Albers, Michigan City; L. 
F. Siela, Golden Crust bakery, Pierceton; 
C. E. Beatty, Angola; Fred Frymier, 
Albion; L. A. Goster, Seidel & Goster, 
Fremont; Harry Burkhart, Peru; F. R. 
Burns, Mentone; J. B. Wilson, St. Jo- 
seph, Mich; B. A. Rogers, Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 





PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 

Cuicaco, Iru.—The question box, from 
which questions were drawn during the 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers at the American Insti- 
tute of Baking last month, was opened 
recently by Victor Marx, secretary, in 
order that a record might be kept of 
the items which the members did not find 
time to discuss at the first meeting of 
the society. President Richard Wahl is 
preparing, with the help of the execu- 
tive committee, a series of special re- 
ports on bakery production problems. 
Many members of the society have been 
assigned to write articles on problems 
with which they have become especially 
familiar. 

The average production manager seems 
to be always looking for information on 
problems that come up daily in the 
bakeshop. This was quite evident from 
the number of questions asked at the 
recent meeting of production engineers, 
and herewith are published some of 
those that were put before the leaders: 

“Please tell us what are the best 
methods of eliminating loss of flour in 
flour conveyors?” “Why does bread made 
from a straight dough, with a round, 
plain top, sometimes shell?” “Why do 
unusually large holes form in bread in 
very cold weather?” “Has any satisfac- 
tory and profitable way ever been found 
to dispose of stale bread?” “What is the 
best plan for blending and _ sifting 
flour?” “Is any way known for keeping 
pans in clean condition when they have 
to be nested when not in use?” “Is there 
any difference between a normal time 
dough and no time dough in flavor, and 
which is the better flavored?” “How can 
you bring out or depress the flavor of 
milk when you use it in large quantities 
in bread?” It is understood that all 
these questions will be answered and 
fully covered in the reports now under 
preparation. 


S. O. Werner. 


The next meeting of the Maryland 
Bakers’ Association will be held at the 
Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, on May 7, 
when an interesting and instructive busi- 
ness programme, to be followed with a 
musical entertainment and refreshments 
for bakers and their families, will be 
carried out. 








J. M. Livingston, of the Livingston 
Baking Co., Chicago, recently made a 
short visit to French Lick, Ind. 





A Clase in the Fleischmann Travelling School for Bakers at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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GROWING 

One of the surprises of the milling 
year in Canada is the fact that, contrary 
to all precedent, war years excepted, 
business held good throughout the en- 
tire winter. This was most unusual, Ca- 
nadian mills always expect a slack period 
to begin in January and last till near 
the opening of navigation on the upper 
lakes. In 1923 this rule was broken to 
some extent, but 1924 has been marked 
by its almost complete reversal. The en- 
tire winter has shown steady activity in 
the operation of all but a few plants, 
and the output by months made a con- 
siderable increase over the average. Bet- 
ter still, the business done this year has 
been moderately profitable, whereas that 
of a year ago was not. 

No one in Canada attempts fully to 
explain this favorable turn in the milling 
situation. It is probably due to a va- 
riety of causes. The needs of Europe 
have greatly increased the demand for 
flour from there, and this is perhaps the 
first cause. A close second is the ex- 
traordinary rapidity with which the new- 
er fiscal and economic policies of the 
United States have transferred to Can- 
ada a lot of foreign flour trade that 
formerly belonged to mills south of the 
line. 

Another factor, and one that is likely 
to prove more permanent, is the more 
worldwide appreciation of the solid mer- 
its of Canadian flour. For bread mak- 
ing it is gaining in popularity and prom- 
ises to reach a place in public favor that 
will give Canadian mills a solid advan- 
tage over all competition. Even the 
great nations of the transpacific world 
are now buying large quantities of flour 
from Canada to take the place of native 
foods that have held the stage for cen- 
turies. This year’s shipments to the 
Orient will reach figures that would have 
been counted a satisfactory total export 
trade not so many years ago, 

All that Canadian mills need now to 
do to hold and increase their advantage 
in the flour markets of the world is rigid- 
ly to maintain the high standard of their 
products, to study closely the special re- 
quirements of different markets, to meet 
the preferences of buyers in the matter 
of trading arrangements, to refrain from 
dishonesty in their dealings with export 
customers and, finally, to co-operate 
closely with each other in the common 
purpose of adding in every possible 
way to the volume of their exporting 
trade. 





TORONTO 

Last week being partly of a holiday 
nature, not much flour was sold, Mills 
grinding spring wheat reported business 
only fair. Prices declined 10¢ bbl on 
Wednesday. Quotations on April 19: 
top patents $6 bbl, seconds $5.50 and first 
clears $5.30, in 98-lb jute bags, in mixed 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points, less 
10c bbl for spot cash. 

Ontario winters were scarce. Not many 
car lots were offered. Bad country roads 
and unfavorable weather helped to re- 
tard deliveries of wheat by farmers. 
Good quality 90 per cent winter patents 
sold at $4.55 bbl, in secondhand jute 
bags, delivered basis, and bulk lots, in 
buyers’ bags, at $4.40, delivered. 

There was a good demand for spring 
wheat flour for export up to Thursday 
night, and mills seemed quite satisfied 
with their volume of business for the 
week. Friday was a holiday and Satur- 
day was an off day. Most mills have no 
more flour to offer for April, their ca- 
pacity being fully sold. May is now the 
active month. At the close, on Thurs- 


day, sellers were asking 32s@32s 6d per 
280 lbs for export patent springs in 140- 
Ib jute bags, c.i.f., London or Liverpool, 


and 32s 9d@33s, Glasgow, seaboard load- 
ing in May. Earlier in the week 3d or 
more less was accepted, but the market 
stiffened later. Thursday’s close was 
practically unchanged from that of the 
previous Saturday, but exchange was a 
little more in favor of the British buyer. 
Continental Europe paid somewhat bet- 
ter prices than Great Britain. 

Ontario 90 per cent soft winters were 
nominally unchanged at 34s per 280 Ibs, 
c.i.f., Glasgow, in 140-lb cottons, with 
few sales being made. 

WHEAT 

Prices for western spring wheat to 
Ontario mills followed the Winnipeg 
market, and moderate quantities were 
called for. On April 19 dealers asked 
$1.10% bu for spot No. 1 northern, on 
track at Georgian Bay ports, and the 
Winnipeg spreads for other grades. For 
delivery after opening of navigation No. 
1 northern was quoted at $1.06%4 bu, 
track, Bay ports. All-rail wheat was 
offered at $1.22% for No. 1 northern. 

Offerings of Ontario soft winter wheat 
were light. The price paid was $1 bu, 
in wagonloads, at mill doors. Car lots 
were nominally 2@3c over the street 
price. f 

CEREALS 

These goods did not show any price 
changes during the week. Sales for ex- 
port were small. Rolled oats sold at 
$5.20@5.30 bbl of 180 lbs, in 90-lb jute 
bags, mixed car lots, delivered, less 1 
per cent. Oatmeal in 98-Ib bags sold at 
10 per cent over rolled oats. Straight 
cars of either were offered at 20c bbl 
under above figures. 

For export, oatmeal sold at 35s 9d@ 
36s 6d per 280 Ibs, and rolled oats at 38s 
9d@39s, in 140-lb jutes, c.i.f., Glasgow 
or Dublin, April-May seaboard, less 
usual commission. 

Reground oat hulls were quoted at $i4 
ton, delivered, Montreal, and at $15, Bos- 
ton, New York or Philadelphia, duty 
paid. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The week was a quiet one in coarse 
grains, and price changes were narrow. 
No. 3 Canadian western oats were quot- 
ed at 42%c bu, track, opening of navi- 
gation; No. 2 white Ontario oats 39@41c 
bu, country points; Ontario barley, 65@ 
70c; No. 2 American yellow corn 94%%c 
bu, United States funds, delivered, To- 
ronto; standard screenings $21.50@22 
ton, in bulk, car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

There was no change in ocean freight 
rates on flour. For opening of naviga- 
tion the quotation held at 20c per 100 
lbs from Montreal to London or Liver- 
pool. Other quotations were: Liverpool 
and London, from St. John or Portland, 
19¢ per 100 Ibs, Glasgow 22c, Hull 22c, 
Belfast and Dublin 22c, Bristol and 
Avonmouth 22c, Leith 22c and Dundee 
23c, Canadian funds. Aberdeen from 
New York 23c, Hamburg 18c, and Rot- 
terdam and Amsterdam 2lc, United 
States funds. 


CANADIAN MARCH EXPORTS 

The figures showing exports of flour 
from Canada for March are a little 
later in arriving than is usual. March 
being the end of the fiscal year of Ca- 
nadian government and also the end of 
its statistical year, the various depart- 
ments have been busier than usual in 
compiling annual figures, and delays re- 
sulted. 

It is gratifying to note that total ship- 
ments of flour in March to all countries 
yielded the handsome figure of 1,397,810 
bbls, as against 1,220,942 in 1923. The 
total for seven months of crop year end- 


ing with March was 7,901,316 bbls, as 
against 7,255,441 a year ago. In March 
the United States took 31,226 bbls Ca- 
nadian flour, as against 25,034 in the 
same month of last year. Trade with 
the United Kingdom suffered a falling 
off, as only 374,741 bbls were shipped, 
as against 416,248 a year ago. Other 
countries more than made up for the 
falling off in British business, their ship- 
ments for March amounting to 991,843 
bbls, as against 779,660 last year. 

Altogether these figures are very grat- 
ifying, especially as they represent busi- 
ness that was done at a profit, where 
last year showed a loss. 


NOTES 


George Curdie, formerly in the flour 
trade at Glasgow, has joined the staff 
of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., in On- 
tario, and will make his headquarters in 
Toronto. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president, and 
H. C. Moore, export manager, Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
were in Toronto, April 16, attending a 
meeting of the trade. 


B. H. Muirhead, flour and feed broker, 
Toronto, has been appointed distributing 
agent for the brewers’ dried grains of 
Gooderham & Wortz, Ltd., distillers, To- 
ronto. This plant has been closed since 
before the war, but is now in the hands 
of new owners and will be in active op- 
eration. 

Millfeed declined $1 bbl on April 16. 
The market was heavy, and stocks on 
hand increased. The regular spring de- 
mand is not yet in evidence. Bran was 
quoted on April 19 at $26 ton, shorts 
$28, middlings $34 and feed flour $39@ 
41, in bags, mixed cars, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

There was a drop in millfeed in this 
territory on April 14, amounting to $1 
ton all around, due to slack demand and 
increasing supplies at milling centers. 
As a matter of fact it is wonderful how 
the feed market has held up in the face 
of unusual production of flour by Cana- 
dian mills throughout the later winter 
months. 

The Canadian House of Commons is 
debating the recent budget speech and 
the tariff reductions that were a part 
of this. The Conservative party is 
fighting hard for retention of old rates 
of duty, while the Liberals and their 
allies, the Progressives (western farm- 
ers), are favoring the budget proposals. 
The government counts on a large ma- 
jority when division comes. 

The Canadian government agent in 
West Africa reports some demand there 
for Canadian flour, and -he seems to 
think that this trade will increase in 
volume as transportation and other fa- 
cilities become more easily available. 
One of the British shipping companies 
has announced direct service from Mont- 
real to west coast of Africa ports, to 
begin with the opening of navigation on 
the St. Lawrence. 

On April 16 there was a meeting of 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion in Toronto to deal with various mat- 
ters connected with domestic and ex- 
porting trade. All the more important 
milling companies were represented, and 
the business of the day was promptly 
completed. Since the formation of this 
association informal meetings of this 
kind have been held from time to time, 
and their effect on the trade has in- 
variably been good. F. C. Cornell, sec- 
retary, always has his p me well 
prepared in advance, and business goes 
along smoothly. 

Canadian mills have noticed absolutely 
no effect whatever from the changes in 


the United States tariff on wheat and its 
products. Contrary to the fear so wide- 
ly expressed in the United States, the 
reduction duty on millfeed has not in- 
creased Canadian shipments across the 
line by so much as one pound; in /act, 
the demand from American sources for 
feed has hardly ever been lighter than 
it is at present. Thus are the prognosti- 
cations of tariff experts and all sor's of 
people who discuss such matters {| \si- 
fied. It is more than ever the general 
opinion of the trade in this country ‘hat 
American duties on wheat and its })rod- 
ucts are no longer of any interes! to 
Canada. 


MONTREAL 
The market for spring wheat flour in 
Montreal remained consistently © :jiet 


last week, demand both locally and for 
export being poor. Prices were un- 
changed, as follows, car lots: first ;:at- 
ents, $5.10 bbl; seconds, $5.60; bai«rs, 
$5.40,—jute, ex-track, less 10¢ bbl for 
cash. 

Offerings of winter wheat flour \.«re 
small, but demand was not very great 
and prices remained unchanged. (wd 
grades in car lots were quoted around 
$4.90 bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track, with 
broken lots selling at $5.35@5.45, ox- 
store, or in new cottons at $5.60@5.7' 

Following the weakness of last w: ck, 
the market for millfeed opened wi'': a 
break of $1 on all lines. At the lower 
price, fairly brisk business develope: in 
bran, although other lines remained 
somewhat quiet. Sales of bran were 
freely made at $26.25 ton; shorts were 
quoted at $28.25 and middlings at $31. 
ex-track, with bags, less 25c for cash. 

Rolled oats sold slowly at $2.s0( 
2.90 per 90-lb bag, delivered; white cur 
flour dull at $5.50@5.60 bbl, jute. 

A. E. Perks 


WINNIPEG 

There was a holiday feeling in (ic 
western flour trade last week, which ¢«- 
tributed still further to the gene 
slackness which has been a feature of the 
milling ‘ndustry for the past few montlis. 
Opening of navigation on April 21 was 
expected to increase activity in gener! 
buying, but millers did not anticipa'« 
much of an improvement in their ow! 
particular lines until seeding time. | 
port demand for flour was reported to 
dull, with only a small volume of bu 
ness on millers’ books for future de!..- 
ery. Domestic call was about the same 
as that of the previous week. Count’) 
points reported business very quiet. 

Prices remained unchanged. For «.~- 
livery between Fort William and the S 
katchewan boundary, top patent sprin-s 
were quoted April 19 at $5.90 bbl, ju! 
seconds at $5.30, and first clears at $4 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cott: 
25c over this basis. Saskatchewan a’ 
Alberta were 10c under Manitoba, a: ! 
Pacific Coast points 10@30c over. B: 
ers purchasing their requirements in j' 
got special prices. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed situation was unchange 
As in the previous week, demand f: 
bran and shorts was uneven; some |. 
calities reported a brisk demand, whi 
in others the call was poor. General! 
speaking, however, mills had no difficult: 
in disposing of their output. Quotation 
on April 19: at points in Manitoba, Sas 
katchewan and Alberta, bran and short 
$20 ton, in mixed cars with flour; interio 
British Columbia points, $24; Pacifi: 
Coast points, $25. 


WHEAT 


Wheat prices showed a stronger tend- 
ency last week. Demand for spot wheat 
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April 23, 1924 


was at all times poor, but the call for 
wheat for future delivery displayed con- 
siderable improvement, and exporters did 
a fair volume of buying in July grain. 
Local business was quiet, and millers 
were out of the market, as they have suf- 
ficient stocks on hand to carry them for 
some time. Prices for No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William: 


-——Futures— 

Cash May July 

April 14 ...+++++ $ .98% $ .98% $1.01% 

April 15 ...+++++> 98% 99% 1.01% 

reg: PRR 99% 99% 1.02% 
April 17 ...--++5 99% 99% 1.02 

pril 18° ...ceee Pe Cee Te ake 

pret Sea 99 % 1.00 1.02% 

*Holiday. 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, for 
the six days ending April 16, averaged 
109 cars per day, compared with 142 for 
the previous seven days, and 390 for the 
corresponding period in 1923. 


OATMEAL 

The market for rolled oats and oat- 
mea! showed no change. A fair volume 
of business was done through the cus- 
tomery channels. Prices were unchanged. 


Quotations on April 19: rolled oats in. 


80-i) bags $2.30, and oatmeal in 98-lb 
bavs $2.90, delivered to the trade. 


COARSE GRAINS 
{ie demand for cash oats last week 
was stronger, and included all grades. 
No. 3 was particularly wanted. Little 
interest was shown in oats for future 
delivery. Exporters did a limited amount 
of business in barley, and more trading 
would have been possible had stocks been 
avilable. Rye was not wanted, but an 
excellent demand continued for flaxseed 
of the contract grades. Stocks were held 
by the crushing interests, and trading 
was restricted by small offerings. Quo- 
tations on April 19: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 381%4c bu; barley, 644c; rye, 
6414c; flaxseed, $2.11%. 


NOTES 

James Carruthers, of the James Car- 
ruthers Co. grain merchant, Montreal, 
wus in Winnipeg last week. 

Brigadier General F. S. Meighen, 
president Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., was expected back from Eng- 
land on April 20. 

Reports from Norway indicate a tem- 
porary change of some kind in the cus- 
tom duties of that country, but there is 
no specific statement that this applies 
to flour. : 

The Alberta provincial cleaning plant 
at Edmonton has disposed of 68,068 bus 
registered seed grain this season. A con- 
siderable quantity of this was shipped to 
eastern Canada and the United States. 

With regard to the recent reduction in 
Brazilian duties on wheat and wheat 
flour, it may be said that this amounts 
to 40 per cent of former tariff. The old 
rate of duty was equivalent to 55c per 
100 lbs of flour and 52c per 100 lbs of 
wheat. 

The Union of South Africa imported 
in December some 4,800 bbls Canadian 
flour, making a total of 65,000 bbls for 
10 months ending that date. Durban is 
the largest port of eutry, though Cape- 
town and East London are also good 
markets, 

A company, with a stated capital of 
$200,000, and comprised of business men 
of northern Alberta, has been incorporat- 
ed to develop salt deposits near Fort 
McMurray, northeast of Edmonton. A 
plant is to be erected and work started 
this year. It is estimated that there is 
a market in Alberta ,and Saskatchewan 
for 400,000 tons of crude salt annually. 
_A new freight service is to be estab- 
lished between Canada and Italy as soon 
as navigation is open at Montreal. There 
will be monthly sailings by modern boats 
classed A 1 and flying the Italian flag. 
The run from Montreal to Genoa is ex- 
pected to be made in 20 days. Canadian 
flour shippers should patronize this serv- 
ice whenever they have anything for 
Italy. 

Comparative shipments of flour from 
Canada and the United States in Febru- 
ary show that this country exported 1,- 
092,000 bbls as against 1,539,000 from 
the States. In terms of percentage this 
is 41.5 for Canada and 58.5 for the Unit- 
ed States. Almost the same percentage 
applied a year ago, but previous to that 
the Canadian percentage was consider- 
ably lower. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The method employed by the wheat 
pools, of holding wheat off the market 
until there was a demand for it, was 
criticized by James Stewart, Winnipeg 
grain man, in giving evidence before the 
royal grain commission, which continues 
its sessions at Winnipeg. The law of 
supply and demand was, said Mr. Stew- 
art, the chief factor in wheat price regu- 
lation. James Richardson, of the grain 
firm bearing the same name, gave evi- 
dence dealing with the mixing of grain. 
C. B. Watts submitted replies to a ques- 
tionnaire which had been sent to the large 
milling companies of western Canada, 
which were to the effect that no washing 
plant was in use at the mills, that smutty 
wheat was not handled and that heated 
and condemned wheat was not used for 


milling purposes. 
G. Rocx. 


VANCOUVER 

Domestic business last week was steady. 
Both city and country bakers purchased 
more heavily than for some weeks. Job- 
bers and retailers were also in a buying 
mood, and mills all report very satisfac- 
tory results. Prices remained steady but, 
with the advancing price of cash wheat, 
mills do not hesitate to warn all buyers 
against an almost certain advance in 
prices in the immediate future. 

Export business with the Orient was at 
a standstill, but United Kingdom ideas 
of value were in line and considerable 
business resulted. 


WHEAT 


No. 1 northern wheat, April shipment 
to Vancouver, was quoted at 2c bu over 
Winnipeg May, No. 2 northern at Ic 
under May, No. 8 northern at 3c under, 
and No. 4 wheat at 73%,@8c under. Con- 
siderable No. 5 and No. 6 wheat was 
offering, but there were no buyers for 
these grades. 

United Kingdom buyers were in the 
market for wheat for June shipment 
from Vancouver, and a good volume of 
business passed. Owing to freight rates 
on April and May space being too high, 
no new business for these positions was 
possible. South American buyers were 
again in the market for No. 1 northern 
wheat, and a good-sized parcel was 
booked. Oriental buyers were interested 
only in a very small way. 

OATS 

No. 2 Canadian western oats were sell- 
ing at %4@c over Winnipeg May, de- 
livered, Vancouver, for export. Demand 
was light, and trading was limited to 
small lots. There have been inquiries 
from the United Kingdom, the Orient 
and also from New Zealand. All export 
inquiries are for No. 2 Canadian western. 


MILLFEED 
Bran was quoted at $24 ton and shorts 
at $22.50@23, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. 
Demand for shorts was very limited, 
whereas every one was in the market 
for bran, and the supply was unequal to 
the demand. Surplus shorts are finding 
a ready market in Seattle and Tacoma, 
and considerable quantities have been 
sold at equal to $22.50@23 ton, basis 
Vancouver. Mills are all carrying con- 
siderable feed flour, for which there is 
very little demand. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 

April and May space for the United 
Kingdom and the Continent is held at 
35s, and June space at 32s 6d. May 
space is 5s and June space 2s 6d ton too 


high to permit of business being worked; — 


30s is the highest rate which can be paid 
to do business at a profit. Charters are 
quoted at 32s 6d, and several were fixed 
at this rate. Space on oriental liners is 
going begging, owing to the slack wheat 


and flour business to that market. 
NOTES 
Grain shipments from Vancouver, 


April 1 to 16, inclusive: 3,378,633 bus 
bulk wheat and 74,205 bus sacked wheat. 

Wheat stocks in store Vancouver har- 
bor commissioners’ elevators on April 16: 
No. 1 hard, 3,806 bus; No. 1 northern, 
564,821; No. 2 northern, 595,924; No. 
3 northern, 38,609; No. 4 wheat, 108,432; 
No. 5 wheat, 55,274. 

H. M. Cameron. 





Egypt’s 1923 cotton crop is estimated 
at 1,213,000 bales of 478 lbs net. 
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AUTOMOBILES AND MILLING 

A situation exists in the automobile 
industry, made manifest by recent devel- 
opments, which should interest millers, 
inasmuch as it suggests a certain simi- 
larity of experience in lines which are 
quite dissimilar. In the first two months 
of 1924 the number of cars and trucks 
produced in this country was 665,234, 
compared with 520,473 in the same period 
of 1923, and 213,793 in 1922, an increase 
of approximately 25 per cent over 1923, 
which was a banner year, and of over 
300 per cent over 1922. The industry 
has been priding itself on the fact that 
its production schedule in 1924 would 
reach 4,000,000 machines. 

What is the result? At a time when 
the industry is supposed to be operating 
on its maximum and most profitable 
basis,—the second quarter of the year,— 
men are being laid off and plants are 
running only part time. Why? Because 
the industry would not be content to let 
well enough alone but must force pro- 
duction to, or beyond, the saturation 
point, or the power of the market to 
absorb its product. Had the manufac- 
turers been willing to maintain produc- 
tion at the same rate as the previous 
year, which was quite satisfactory in 
every respect, the story might have been 
somewhat different. 

But human nature is the same in what- 
ever form or industry it finds expression, 
and it submits to control and restraint 
only as enforced by experience. There 
is a saturation point, a limit to the poten- 
tial and actual power of absorption of 
a product, in every industry, and human 
nature will not be satisfied, and desist 
in its activities, until that point is 
reached and passed. And then comes the 
sad experience and awakening. 

There was a time in the automobile in- 
dustry when it was unlike most any other 
business one ever heard of; when auto- 
mobiles were ordered and paid for in 
full, frequently a long time in advance 
of delivery, and one waited prayerfully 
and hopefully for the arrival of his car. 
This excited the wonder and envy of 
every business man in any other line. 
It seemed to be magic, and just reversed 
the ordinary and accustomed procedure 
in buying and selling. 

Now automobiles may be bought on 
time, like other merchandise, on most 
any kind of terms, and various devices 
have come into existence for financing 
purchases. Indeed, a new auxiliary busi- 
ness has been created,—that of financing 
the purchase of machines by banks and 
investment companies. When the largest 
manufacturer of cheap machines in the 
world has to adopt the expedient of pro- 
moting the sale of his cars through pay- 
ments of $5 down and $5 a week, it would 
seem that the danger signal had been 
hung out. 

No other industry, so far as known, 
has ever been able to secure the collateral 
support, without direct expense to itself, 
in the merchandising of its product, as 
has this one. Where would the automo- 
bile be without good roads? More than 
any other one thing it is responsible for 
good roads, and dependent upon them, 
yet these roads are built at the public 
expense, with taxpayers’ money, and 
without complaint, because of their rec- 
ognized benefit to the general public. 
But could the milling business secure 
anything comparable in the merchandis- 
ing of flour at the public expense? In- 
deed, does it not experience the greatest 
difficulty in securing even fair, just and 
decent treatment at the hands of public 
officials ? 

There was a time in the milling busi- 
ness, many years ago, but in the memory 
of a few millers still living, when the 
capacity and output had not reached the 
point of saturation, when flour could 


even be consigned, because there was 
such a wide margin of profit in it. One 
hears tales of $2 bbl profit, as compared 
with a niggardly few cents now, or no 
profit at all. Sales at a loss were almost 
unknown in those halcyon days following 
the introduction of the roller process. 

When the point of saturation is reached 
in any industry there is only one thing 
to do—recognize it and be governed ac- 
cordingly. One might just as well do it 
voluntarily, because he will be forced 
to do it sooner or later, in any event, 
or be compelled to retire, perhaps igno- 
miniously, from the business. The work- 
ing of the thing is inexorable, and abso- 
lutely without the human quality of 
mercy. 

With few unimportant exceptions, flour 
is used only for human food. Both its 
actual and potential consumption is lim- 
ited by the number of people there are 
to eat it. It is not probable that its 
market will be largely increased by find- 
ing other uses for it. The capacity and 
output in this industry has been over- 
done, and there is only one thing to do 
—adjust production to the possible con- 
sumption, get over the idea of full-time 
operation, make and sell only what can 
be consumed and sold at a profit. 





TOLEDO 

There has been some further slowing 
down, and business with the mills has 
shown a sagging tendency which is now 
reflected in still further reduction of out- 
put. Some flour is being sold to both 
established domestic trade, and occasion- 
ally for export, but orders are not com- 
ing even so well as a short time ago. 
Some mills have eased up a little in 
pressing for sales, because of present 
bookings or the scanty movement of 
wheat. The regular trade is buying very 
conservatively and to a limited extent. 
Possibly the upturn in the market has 
had a psychological effect in deferring 
purchases, inasmuch as the trade was 
generally believed to be bearish and dis- 
inclined to follow any advance. 

Reports in regard to feed are conflict- 
ing. Some millers are apparently moving 
it more readily than others, although 
there is no particular strength to the 
situation and the undertone is uncertain. 
It is due to this that millers are also 
hesitant about making any more flour 
sales for future delivery. It is only a 
short time until further declines in feed 
prices would seem to be inevitable, in 
the opinion of some millers. All the 
mills were closed down part of the week, 
and one of them was being fumigated. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.0514 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, April 17. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at $5.15 
@5.50 bbl, local springs $6.20, and local 
hard winters $5.80, in 98's, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. Soft winter wheat bran was quoted 
at $27.50@27.75 ton, mixed feed $28@ 
28.25, and middlings $28.25@28.75, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


NOTES 

H. C. Veatch, Buffalo, N. Y., repre- 
senting the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, was in Columbus, Ohio, last 
week. 

George Boyle, flour salesman, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., is now representing the Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, in 
Indiana. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
has taken over 84 stores at Cincinnati, 
formerly operated by the Foltz Grocery 
& Baking Co. 

C. B. Jenkins, manager Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co., attended the meeting 
of Ohio millers at Columbus, Ohio, last 
week, and planned to go to Toledo from 
there for a visit with his old friend, 
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David Anderson, president National Mill- 
ing Co. 

Vessels are loading with coal at Toledo 
in order to be ready to make the dash 
northward as soon as the St. Mary’s 
River and Lake Superior are clear of ice. 

The plant of the Maple Baking Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, is being advertised for sale 
by the Reuben Realty Co. It has a ca- 
pacity of 20,000 loaves a day, and will 
be sold at a bargain. 


D. M. Cash, formerly with the Federal 


Mill & Elevator Co., Mansfield, Ohio, is 
now in charge of the grain department 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau Service, 191 
East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

John Wickenheiser, of John Wicken- 
heiser & Co., grain, Toledo, recently re- 
turned from a 10 weeks’ trip to South 
America. He says that one of the most 
interesting places he found was _ the 
Buenos Aires stock and grain exchanges. 

The Ansted & Burk Co., millers, 
Springfield, Ohio, had an exhibit at the 
recent food show at Macon, Ga., by the 
Macon Retail Grocers’ Association. They 
will also have one at the Auto and In- 
dustrial Show, Goldsboro, N. C., April 21. 

David Anderson, National Milling Co., 
Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
and Jesse D. Hurlbut, Toledo Grain & 
Milling Co., will go from Toledo to at- 
tend the meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
April 24-25. 

In this department last week it was 
stated that J. B. Davis, Louisville, Ky., 
was representing the King Midas Mill- 
ing Co. in southern Indiana and Ken- 
tucky. This was a mistake, and should 
have read the H. H. King Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, returned April 18 from 
Washington, where he was in on a con- 
ference with President Coolidge in re- 
gard to section 28 of the merchant ma- 
rine act. He said that the prospect of 
securing postponement of the effective 
date of the operation of this section is 
favorable. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 46,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
MOT BB+EO .nccrcess +. 31,700 69 
Previous week ... .... 33,900 74 
Year ago ...... (440000000 Fe 41 
Two years ago ...... > ee 29% 
THOS YORE AHO 2... sc cccess 17,940 37 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbis tivity 

April 13-19 .... 22 131,610 75,977 57% 
Previous week... 19 116,310 80,146 69 

Year ago ...... 21 137,550 58,461 42% 


Two years ago. 21 120,660 46,483 38 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of April 13-19, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1929 
Wheat, bus.. 32,000 134,000 82,000 196,000 


Corn, bus.... 36,000 58,000 27,000 25,000 
Oats, bus.... 43,000 33,000 29,000 23,000 


NASHVILLE 

New sales of flour in southeastern 
markets were extremely small last week. 
The volume of new business was less 
than one half of the amount booked at 
the corresponding time last year. How- 
ever, mills continued to receive some 
specifications on old contracts, and the 
aggregate business is running ahead of 
the average for the past five years. 
Stocks are thought to be small, and it 
is believed that jobbers and retailers will 
soon begin replenishing supplies to some 
extent. 

Prices were generally held firm, there 
being practically no change noted during 
the week. Quotations, April 19, were as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $6.90@7.25; standard or regular 
patent, $5.80@6.25; straight patent, $5.25 
@5.75; first clears, $8.50@4.50. 

Rehandlers report a routine demand. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98-Ib 
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cottons, delivered at Nashville, $7@7.40; 
hard winter wheat patent, $6@6.40. 

Cash wheat ruled firm, with purchases 
to cover running demands at mills. No. 
2 red, with bill, was quoted at $1.28@ 
1,30 bu, Nashville. 

Millfeed was in fair demand. On ac- 
count of curtailed output, supplies were 
reported scarcer in some quarters. Prices: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $26@28; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $29@30. 

Commercial corn meal mills report 
slightly increased output. Prices: bolted, 
in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.95@2; unbolted, $1.90@1.95. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 

flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 6-12 ....... 204,420 107,517 52.3 
Previous week ... 200,520 99,287 49.5 
Veer BO wcccccce 190,980 96,821 50.7 


82,611 42.8 


Two years ago.... 192,990 
60,830 36.0 


Three years ago.. 168,930 
STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
April 19 April 12 


Piour, BIS ...ccccscsvee 15,800 19,000 
WReat, BUD cvccecccsses 295,000 302,000 
CH, Ec oee er ceenescnd 125,000 134,000 
ee PTV ETER TT Le 249,000 281,000 


NOTES 

Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
last week were 199 cars. 

Fire, April 19, caused $20,000 damage 
at the feed plant of W. R. Tate Co., 
Nashville. 

O. A. Knauss, of the Phoenix Flour 
Mills, Evansville, Ind., was in Nashville 
last week. 

Announcement is made that the big 
milling plant of the Lake Charles (La.) 
Rice Milling Co., recently burned, is to 
be rebuilt without delay. The plant was 
one of the largest of the kind in the 
world, 

A group of business men at Water- 
town, Tenn., is promoting the building 
of a flour mill there. Dallas Hicks has 
been appointed chairman of a committee 
to obtain subscriptions to stock in the 
sum of $10,000. The town has been with- 
out a flour mill since one burned in 1922. 

Joun Lerrer. 


NORFOLK 

Only routine business was reported 
last week. Prices have changed very lit- 
tle, and buyers were coming into the mar- 
ket slowly. Some of the Kansas mills 
advanced their prices 15@20c bbl, but it 
was only a nominal figure, as no sales 
were reported of any consequence. Win- 
ter patents were held at $5.65@5.85, 
standard grades $5.25@5.40, Kansas 
fancy family patents $6.70@6.90, bakers 
patents $6.40@6.60, and spring patents 
$6.65@7.20. 

Demand for feed was not active, and 
contracts moved out slowly. Standard 
bran was quoted at $28@29 ton, standard 
middlings $28@29, durum middlings $26 
@27, fancy winter flour middlings $832@ 
33, and red dog $30@31. 

NOTES 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has 
made a change in its representatives here, 
the firm’s products being handled by sev- 
eral concerns jointly. 

L. A. Schillinger, former head of the 
Gardner Bakeries, Inc., which were sold 
to the General Baking Co., was in Nor- 
folk last week, visiting the Norfolk 
plant. He said no change would be made 
in personnel or operations on account 
of the consolidation. LeRoy Duncan will 
continue as manager of the Norfolk 
plant. Mr. Schillinger, it is understood, 
will become a member of the board of 
the General Baking Co. 

The Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
Association has appointed a committee 
to work out a plan whereby better co- 
operation between brokers and concerns 
they represent may be built up, and 
whereby a general code of ethics may be 
promulgated among members of the 
trade throughout the state. The purpose 
behind the movement is to place the 
trade, generally, on a higher plane, not 
only locally, but in this entire section. 

Action of the House rivers and har- 
bors committee in recommending an ap- 


propriation of $375,000 for purchase of 
the Dismal Swamp Canal by the govern- 
ment and operating it as a free waterway 
has been of deep interest to the trade 
here. The canal, in operation for over 
100 years, was threatened with failure 
by competition of the government owned 
Albemarle-Chesapeake Canal, operated 
free of tolls. A number of mills are 
located within reach of the canal, and 
both mills and brokers have used the 
waterway in eastern North Carolina. The 
appropriation recommended would carry 
the proviso that local interests subscribe 
$125,000, the purchase price being $500,- 
000. 
JosepH A. Leste. 


EVANSVILLE 

An improved tone was reported in 
the flour market last week by some 
millers, while others said recent dullness 
continued. Jobbers appeared to be re- 
ducing stocks on hand. There was very 
little change in prices. Based Evans- 
ville, 98-Ib sacks, carload lots; they were: 
best patent, $6.50@6.75; Kansas, $7; 
spring, $7.25; first patent, $6.10; 
straights, $5@5.70; clears in jutes, first 
$4.15@4.50, seconds $3.75@4. 

Millfeed was in better demand, with 
prices tending downward. Bran, $28@ 
29 ton; mixed feed, $29@30; shorts, $29 
@31, 90-lb sacks, carload lots, f.o.b., 
Evansville. 

NOTES 


M. H. Memhart, Louisville broker, 
was in Evansville last week visiting mill- 
ers, accompanied by Archie Bensinger, a 
leading baker of the Falls City. 

Otto Knauss, of the Phoenix Flour 
Mills, has returned from a trip through 
the cotton belt, and reports business a 
little slow. Many of the cotton planters 
are still holding their cotton, and money 
is tight. 

The Sunnyside mill has installed elec- 
tric power. The mill was closed down 
only 15 days during the installation, a 
record job, Ralph Missman, general 
manager, states. The new equipment 
will add to the production of the mill. 
The motor is of 250 horsepower, with 
auxiliary attachments. 

W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 

The local flour market last week was 
very quiet, with just enough business to 
save it from utter stagnation. Most 
buyers were inclined to hold off their 
operations until after the Easter holi- 
days. The uncertainty relative to fu- 
ture price changes which existed in the 
wheat market had a disturbing effect, 
and most buyers restricted their pur- 
chases to barest necessities. 

There was very little disposition to 
anticipate future requirements even in 
the face of some attractive concessions 
made by mills to get business. Many in 
the flour trade here are of the opinion 
that the market has reached the lowest 
level, and that the trend from now on 
will be upward. 

Bakers reported business last week as 
exceptionally good. A feature was the 
tremendous sale of hot cross-buns. One 
of the large bakeries on Friday was com- 
pelled to turn down an order for 5,000 
dozen buns from a chain store, due to 
the fact that the bakery was unable to 
care for its regular trade. 

Flour quotations, as of April 19: spring 
wheat $6.25@7.25 and hard winter, $5.50 
@6.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft win- 
ter, $4.50@4.75, bulk; clears, $5.25@ 
5.75, bulk, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. Rye 
flour nominal; demand light. 


MILLFEED 


The reduction in the duty on Canadian 
bran has had no appreciable effect here. 
Demand for wheat feeds was quiet, with 
market inactive. Quotations, April 19: 
standard middlings, $28@29 ton; flour 
middlings, $31@33; red dog, $36.50@40; 
spring wheat bran, $27@29; linseed meal, 
$42.90; cottonseed meal, 41 per cent pro- 
tein, $46.20; dairy feed, 16 per cent pro- 
tein $30.90, 20 per cent protein $32.90, 
22 per cent protein $39.90@41.90. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Receipts of corn were light and de- 
mand fair. Quotations, April 19: No. 2 
yellow, 90@98c; No. 3 yellow, 88@90c; 
No. 4 yellow, 84@86c; No. 5 yellow, 82 
@84c._ Kiln-dried yellow, granulated 
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yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.25, jy 
100-lb sacks; pearl hominy, $2.25. 


OATS 


Receipts of oats were light. Plenty 
of the cereal is in storage awaiting s})i)- 
ment and buyers. Quotations: Nv. 2 
white, 56@57c; No. 3 white, 54@55c 

NOTES 

Mrs. Emeline Crock, widow of Georve 
W. Crock and mother of D. H. Crock. 
Pittsburgh branch manager for the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., died at her home 
in Manor, Pa., April 16, aged 72. 

A meeting of the creditors of the New 
Life ey Co., Pittsburgh, bankrupt, 
will be held at the office of Watson B. 
Adair, referee in bankruptcy, Apri! 29, 
at 9 a.m. Schedules filed show liabi! ‘ties 
$4,784; assets, $1,525. 

The monthly meeting of the R-tuil 
Master Bakers’ Association of 1|'iits- 
burgh will be held Saturday evening, 
April 26, at the rooms of The Flei-ch- 
mann Travelling School for Bakers. 
Samuel Goetz will be the prin«ipal 


speaker. 
C. C. Latis 





MIDWEST ADVISORY BOARD'S 
GRAIN PRODUCTS COMMIT’ EE 


Curicaco, Inur.—On March 27 the °)id- 
west Regional Advisory Board vas 
formed, which comprises the state- of 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and the \ <st- 
ern part of Indiana, and known as _ c- 
tion 1. At that time E. S. Wagner, | :f- 
fic director Millers’ National Federa! .)n, 
Chicago, was named chairman of ‘he 
grain products committee of the bo. rd, 
with R. M. Field, traffic manager An): ri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Associat \n, 
Chicago, as vice chairman. 

Since that meeting Mr. Wagner nd 
Mr. Field have perfected the perso: c! 
of the grain products committee, and ‘ic 
members in addition to the chairman \d 
vice chairman are: M. H. Berg, tr: lic 
manager Nowak Milling Corporat »n, 
Hammond, Ind; A. E. Bernet, secret ry 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling ‘ »., 
St. Louis, plant at Mount Carmel, 

J. W. Bingham, traffic manager C: rn 
Products Refining Co., Chicago; Gl: in 
C. Brown, secretary and manager W |(- 
erloo & Cedar Falls Union Mill (»., 
Waterloo, Iowa; K. L. Burns, presid: iit 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, W;; 
Thomas Corridan, traffic manager Sparis 
Milling Co., Terre Haute, Ind; B. ". 
Grubbs, traffic manager Chapin & (»., 
Chicago; J. F. Hobin, traffic manay:r 
American Milling Co., Peoria, Ill; C. |! 
Hooker, president Northern Milling ( 
Wausau, Wis; C. T. Johnson, secreta: 
treasurer Home Mill & Grain ( 
Mount Vernon, Ind; C. A. Lahey, vier 
president Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; | 
G. Loser, traffic manager Albert Di: 
inson Co., Chicago; H. J: Meilahn, tra’ 
fice manager J. J. Badenoch Co., Chic 
go; S. J. Meyers, traffic manager Arca 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago; J. A. OH 
loran, president Champion Feed Milli: 2 
Co., Lyons, Iowe; H. G. Olson, tratic 
manager Charles A. Krause Milling ¢ 
Milwaukee; L. H. Robertson, preside) 't 
Abingdon (Ill.) Milling & Cattle Fe 
ing Co; Charles Shackell, traffic manag: r 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., Cedar Rapic-, 
Iowa; Alfred Simandl, traffic manag: 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwauk« 
George L. Stephens, traffic manager Ig 
heart Bros., Evansville, Ind; B. . 
Truitt, traffic manager Mayflower Mil .. 
Fort Wayne, Ind; L. W. Weeks, Chica.» 
traffic manager Washburn-Crosby ( 
Chicago; Gecrge Witt, traffic manag 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; | 
O. Wright, president Wisconsin Milli: 
Co., Menomonie, Wis. ~ 

S. O. WERNER. 





ESTHONIAN CROPS IN 1923 

The official statistics of Esthonian cro} 
production during 1923 show that, de 
spite the discouraging forecasts made 
earlier in the year and the damage cause‘ 
by severe autumn storms, the total yield: 
of the various crops were not very muc! 
smaller than those for the previous year 
Summer rye showed a yery large in- 
crease, while winter rye and flax also in- 
creased slightly. Production of all other 
crops was less than in 1922, the only large 
decrease, however, being in the yield of 
winter wheat and barley. 
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ST. LOUIS 
the most encouraging feature of the 
milling situation at this time is that 
prices are being held well in line, de- 


spiie the fact that demand is quite lim- 
ite and practically no business of large 
volume is being booked. A few mills are 
still inclined to make concessions in 


prices, but the number is continuously 
growing smaller, and buyers are begin- 
nin to realize that any material cut in 
pries under a legitimate market quo- 
talon usually means a corresponding re- 
duction in the quality of the flour. 

e southern trade, as has been the 
c- all year, is going along on a fairly 
( basis, buyers making their pur- 
( 5 as necessity demands, and this 
co: dition will probably prevail for the 
). :ace of the present crop year. Ship- 
directions on what old bookings this 
cos of buyers still has are being given 
ss faetorily. 

ie baking trade is very reluctant to 
| any more flour than is absolutely 
ne. -ssary, and old bookings seem to be 
lx ing longer than anticipated. It is 
\ doubtful if this class of buyers will 
ic 1 the market for any volume of flour 

new crop quotations appear. 
\hat export business is being done 
i, still largely confined to Latin Ameri- 
markets. Buyers in those markets 
making purchases frequently, but 
h vdly ever for any large volume. This, 
however, is quite satisfactory to export- 
ers, as it prevents a iarge volume of 
t 


jour being booked on 60- to 90-day 
us, as it is on this basis that most 
of the flour is sold to Latin America. 
(»nadian competition makes it almost 
ossible for local exporters to get into 
European markets to any extent. 
Flour quotations on April 19: soft 
winter short patent $5.30@5.75, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $4.50@4.85, 
first clear $3.90@4.25; hard winter short 
patent $5.40@5.80, straight $4.60@5, first 
clear $3.90@4.20; spring first patent $6 
(640, standard patent $5.75@6.10, first 
clear $4.30@4.80. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 


output § activity 
Aptll BPeOe: 4s Kec cesae soos See 48 
x SOU WORE bocca ccsces 30,600 48 
SORT GD. sbsndicnanecedcecss See 67 
TWO YOORO GBS ...cccececes 27,600 55 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 

Flour Pct. of 


output = activity 

ADT ZRaOe osas 2 antec teens 41,900 48 
PUOVRRID MUN bccce ance cee 40,200 46 
MOGY Me etare s s.616-4:5 5:8 0 oes 40,300 52 
Two years ago ............ 33,900 44 

WHEAT 

Good soft winter wheat scarce, and 
probably a few more cars could have 


heen placed, but demand slow for ordi- 
nary descriptions and damaged stuff. 
- mited local demand for garlicky wheat. 
lard wheat slightly firmer the latter 

rt of the week, but scarcely enough 
oTering to reflect values. Receipts, 164 
cars, against 147 in the previous week. 
Cash prices: No. 1 red $1.17, No. 2 red 
“1.15, No. 3 red $1.12@1.13, No. 4 red 
$1.08; No. 1 hard $1.06@1.07, No. 3 hard 
51.03@1.04. 

COARSE GRAINS 


The corn market more or less fol- 
lowed the trend of the wheat market, 
but increased offerings checked the ad- 
vance and the market steadied. Eastern 
demand for cash corn showed some im- 
provement. Southern demand for cash 
vats remains fairly brisk and, based on 
the reports received, there is only a 
inoderate quantity of grain remaining 





unsold at the points of the largest ac- 
cumulation. 

Receipts of corn, 363 cars, against 
439 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 3 corn, 78c; No. 2 yellow 82c, No. 3 
yellow 80@8lc, No. 4 yellow 77@78c, 
No. 5 yellow 75c; No. 3 white, 79c. Oats 
receipts, 197 cars, against 179. Cash 
prices: No. 2 oats, 50@5lc; No. 3 oats, 
50c; No. 4 oats, 49@50c. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 19, with comparisons: 


r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
192 192 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 84,440 85,700 75,630 120,590 
Wheat, bus.. 304,200 543,600 201,530 589,720 
Corn, bus.... 839,025 404,300 425,130 323,615 
Oats, bus.... 726,000 614,000 500,820 587,300 
Rye, bus..... 3,900 3,300 2,510 4,820 
Barley, bus.. 17,600 16,000 12,500 5,840 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks.. 4,820. ..... 13,110 ..... 
Mixed feed, 

SACKS 2.06000 RF.8B8 9 ccvce oR) ee 

MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed was_ slightly 
stronger last week and prices were in- 
clined to be a little higher, although the 
advance was very slight. Offerings were 
about the same as they have been for 
some weeks, and it is this fact that has 
kept prices up to the level they have 
maintained. Demand was mainly local. 
Soft winter bran was quoted on April 
19 at $26.@26.75 ton, hard winter bran 
25.50@26, and gray shorts $27@28. 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted on April 
19, per 100 lbs, by St. Louis mills: corn 
meal $1.75@1.85, cream meal $2@2.10. 
St. Louis quotations on rye products, 
the same date, in 98-lb cottons: fancy 
white patent $4.30@4.40, standard white 
patent $4.20@4.30, medium white $4.15 
@4.25, straight $4.10@4.20, fancy dark 
$3.65@3.75, low grade dark $3.55@3.65, 
rye meal, $3.55@3.65. 


NOTES 

Victor A. Cain, president Leaven- 
worth (Kansas) Milling Co. called at 
this office recently. 

Harry Less, sales manager Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., called on the 
trade in St. Louis last week. 

H. E. Reid, sales manager Liberty 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn., recently spent 
several days here on business. 

Eugene Smith, secretary Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, who has been con- 
fined to his home by illness, is improv- 
ing. 

Arthur Bernet, of the Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis, has 
returned from a two weeks’ business trip 
in the East. 

Samuel Plant, of the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, was confined to 
his home several days last week on ac- 
count of sickness. 

The George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, has engaged F. B. Watson to rep- 
resent it in New England. For the 
past three years Mr. Watson has been 
travelling in that territory for the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City. 

Two new steel barges, the Ramsey 
and the Winona, of 150-ton capacity, 
have been put into operation by the 
River Transit Co., St. Paul, Minn., for 
service on the Mississippi River between 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and St. Louis. The 
River Transit Co. has been engaged in 
river transportation for a number of 
years. 

The Belt elevator, East St. Louis, IIl., 
operated by the J. H. Teasdale Commis- 
sion Co., St. Louis, has been withdrawn 
as regular under the rules of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. All receipts on the 
elevator issued by the J. H. Teasdale 


Commission Co. prior to April 8, the 
date of the withdrawal, will be consid- 
ered regular for a period of six months. 

Victor Zimmerman, who has been op- 
erating the Zimmerman Flour Co., St. 
Louis, has purchased the Cahokia Flour 
Co. from J. Taubman, who will retire 
from the flour business. Mr. Zimmerman 
will continue to operate the business un- 
der the name of the Cahokia Flour Co., 
dropping the name Zimmerman Flour 
Co. Mr. Taubman has not yet an- 
nounced his plans for the future. The 
Cahokia Flour Co. handles the accounts 
of several northwestern and southwest- 
ern mills. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Freight forwarders, shippers and 
steamship lines report that the movement 
of flour to Europe declined sharply during 
the third week of April, but say the ex- 
port of flour and grain to Latin America, 
especially to the West Indies, showed 
substantial gains over the previous week. 
The domestic demand was considered or- 
dinary, but improvement is expected. 

Flour prices declined almost 10c bbl in 
the local market, but feedingstuffs re- 
mained virtually stationary. 


WEEK’S FLOUR MOVEMENT 

Six of the principal steamship lines 
serving the tropics report the week’s 
flour movement at 34,274 bags, as fol- 
lows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,231 
bags; Santiago, 750; Kingston, 834; Li- 
mon, 6,700; Colon, 1,112; La Guayra, 30; 
Panama, 520; Guayaquil, 845; Tumaco, 
176; Buenaventura, 300; Punta Arenas, 
50; Livingston, 53; Belize, 264; Puerto 
Colombia, 400; Santa Marta, 100; Trux- 
illo, 215; Tela, 10; Puerto Barrios, 1,370; 
Guatemala City, 1,368. 

Cuyamel Fruit & Steamship Co; to 
Puerto Cortez, 630; Vera Cruz, 488; 
Bluefields, 85. 

New Orleans & South America Steam- 
ship Co. (Aluminum Line): to Curacao, 
430; La Guayra, 230; Port of Spain, 
650; Paramaribo, 225; Port au Prince, 
6,060; Petit Goave, 1,250; Port de Pais, 
1,000; Pointe-a-Pitre, 1,100; Port de 
France, 200. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Vera Cruz, 3,550; La Ceiba, 98. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: to Cien- 
fuegos, 200; Kingston, 600, 

Munson Line: to Havana, 250. 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports no grain inspections 
for the week, and gives the elevator 
stocks as follows: wheat, 242,000 bus; 
corn, 626,000; oats, 60,000; rye, 90,000; 
barley, 2,000. 


MARCH FLOUR MOVEMENT 

The flour movement to the ports of 

the world through New Orleans during 

March, just issued by the Board of 

Trade, shows 259,569 bbls flour, 15,704 bus 

wheat and 46,391 bus feed were shipped, 
in quantities as follows: 

Flour, Wheat, Feed, 


Destination— bbls bags sacks 
eo errr SGLEEe csvess esaes 
Manchester ......... 337 seca “ween 
AMMOTOPGOM 26.5 20500 33,210 isexe «ems 
PO UOU 5 05:00 2450000 1,838 nbeas otaie-e 
EE aan, © doce u0. 0-06 RS Sees (eel 
EE 5, b-6:5.08.6-0.6:4 .” Shees +020 
eetterdam ........-. 88,276 ise.  searis 
Copenhagen ......... Ae 
GD. 6.6.5:0.9.0 % 9.4:0,6:0% we. eens eee 
ee oe - ~weeee ceaee 
WO 06 bec trnccncee a 8 386-5. ewgee 
|) ee Coles. ) aae ine 
Venezuela ....... wa Sn, «tase dace 
a 7,474 ee 866 
ee | aera 
pi ae a ~ wes ete 41 
SED go d4's o 6 hoe h4 2,638 ‘ 39 
COMER FRIGR 2c ccccnes 7,361 Or eee 
> errr Tr erre 63,220 ..... 11,370 
BOOMEOO ceccccssesess rene 15,704 28,925 
PEE Si ts4da ness BONee sone 500 
SPU SEN, nciwccs. 28060 cece 300 
NT ree 2,730 iacke (amen 
pe eee en Sheen gaos 
, ea , rere ean ts 
SOMARIGR oc cccccccass Se eer’. axed 
DEE kWh v6.6.0 <)0.5.5.0:0:0 eo Serer ; 


Wee BROOD bi ceseccse 
FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Millers on April 17 were quoting flour, 
basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Or- 
leans: 


c—— Winter—— 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $6.75 $5.85 $6.75 
96 per cent ....... 6.35 5.65 6.25 
100 per cent ...... 6.05 5.45 5.85 
GEE scccscceccccess owes 5.25 6.10 
First clear ........ e008 4.70 4.70 
Second clear ...... yeaa 3.90 3.96 


Semolina, 4c Ib. 
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Mills quoted wheat bran, per 100 lbs, 
sacked, $1.50. Feedingstuffs, mill quo- 
tations: corn, No. 2 $1.01, No. 3 98c; 
oats, No. 2 white 64c, No. 3 white 63c; 
hay, alfalfa, No. 1 $380 ton, No. 2 $28. 

RICE 

In the future market, rice prices were 
about unchanged to two points up, and 
active bidding was reported. It was 
said there were bids for 10,000 pockets 
of fancy blue rose in the spot market 
at ruling prices, but sellers were gener- 
ally firm, refusing to let go at less than 
5% lb, but there was some business at 


5 11-16c. A fair movement, considering 
the available supply, was reported. 
RECEIPTS 
Rough, Clean, 
sacks pockets 
BE SF «6. 606:06005046.0066% 687 2,086 
BOO BRST scicceccesecnss 2,539 4,966 
Season to April 17 ....... 661,588 878,216 
Same period, 1923........ 1,054,799 1,524,256 
SALES 
APTI 1T 2. ccccccerccccces e008 328 
BOO BEET cccvcssenesece ‘ees 657 
Season to April 17 ...... 50,126 435,845 
Same period, 1923 ......., 163,065 631,066 
NOTES 


B. O. Brumbacher, of the Southern 
Illinois Mill & Elevator Co., Murpheys- 
boro, Ill., was a recent visitor here. 

J. S. Waterman, Jr., of J. S. Water- 
man & Co., and F. E. Foote, are cover- 
ing Mississippi and Alabama, where they 
are placing orders for bakers’ machinery 
and supplies. 

The Louisiana Public Service Commis- 
sion has issued an order for a hearing on 
the petition of the Louisiana-Arkansas 
Navigation Co., to make the water rates 
80 per cent of the rail rates in Louisiana. 


More than 1,200 tons flour and 2,000 
tons bulk grain have been assembled here 
for the steamship Volendam, owned by 
the Holland-America Line and operated 
by the Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 
for the sailing scheduled for Rotterdam 
the latter part of April. This ship is on 
her way to New Orleans from Rotter- 
dam via Havana. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 


MEMPHIS 

Flour buyers in this territory last 
week were very conservative in their 
purchases.. Shipping instructions were 
given occasionally by jobbers, but ap- 
parently they are determined to keep 
stocks at a minimum and are not con- 
cerned about any change of price. Most 
mill agents report that they have done 
very little, although they are handling 
some mixed car orders for immediate 
shipment. 

General trade conditions in this terri- 
tory are quiet and credit limitations con- 
tinue, but the agricultural sections are 
busy and progress is fairly satisfactory 
in crop preparations. The jobbing dis- 
tributors are not trying to sell more than 
they believe can be paid for promptly, 
having already as many slow accounts as 
they can take care of. 

Reports from those who keep in close 
touch with the baking trade indicate that 
the policy is to be cautious, as economic 
conditions are such as to encourage less 
buying of bread and more home cooking. 
One concern, which sells direct to the 
trade, has during the past two weeks 


- had to handle several small bankruptcies. 


The week’s prices showed practically 
no change, and were more or less nomi- 
nal, The range on soft winter wheat 
short patents was $6.85@7.35, with stand- 
ard patents $1@1.25 less. Hard winter 
highest grade patents were quotable at 
$6@6.50, while Jonger patents were of- 
fering as low as $5.45@6, 

Millfeed fails to show any improve- 
ment, and nobody seems disposed to buy 
for more than immediate requirements. 
The mixed feed trade picks up cars when 
they are to be had at what it regards 
bargain figures, but hesitates to pay the 
prices asked by most mills. Wheat bran 
has been fairly steady at $27.50 ton, to 
arrive, but chiefly because mills refuse 
to make lower prices. Standard mid- 
dlings were offered at the same figure, 
while gray shorts were quotablé at $28 
@29. <A considerable part of the con- 
suming trade has supplied its require- 
ments through shipments of mixed cars 
of flour and feed 

Corn meal has been held by a few 
mills as high as $4.35 for best grade of 
cream, but some prices have been cur- 
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rent on this market considerably under 
that level. One or two mills were cred- 
ited with offering to accept business as 
low as $4, although that figure was rath- 
er extreme, and most prices ranged $4.10 
@A.20. Shipping instructions have been 
coming forward very slow!y, and if there 
is no improvement soon April contracts 
will not be taken up by the distributors. 
This has helped to weaken the market. 
The corn market at the week end was 
firm, and good milling grade was quot- 
able at 85144@86c bu. 


NOTES 

C. D. Jones, of Nashville, Tenn., grain 
and feed dealer, last’ Wednesday visited 
the Merchants’ Exchange. 

J. T. Buchanan, secretary Omaha 
(Neb.) Elevator Co., spent last Wednes- 
day and Thursday here with the grain 
and feed trade. 

KE. L. Paget, of the Continental Chemi- 
cal Co., Vincennes, Ind., was here last 
Thursday and visited the offices of the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

C. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., was in Mobile, Ala., last week 
in the interest of his concern, and re- 
ports movement of flour quiet, with no 
change in quotations. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
TEXAS BAKERS’ MEETING 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The twenty-fourth 
annual convention of the Texas Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry will be 
held at the Hotel Beaumont, Beaumont, 
Texas, April 28, 29 and 30, An attend- 
ance of over 200, representing all sec- 
tions of the state, is indicated by 
the preliminary reservations, George 
Schepps, yoy « announces. 

Many of the delegates will gather in 
Dallas on Saturday, where entertainment 
will be provided. They will proceed in 
a group to Beaumont, spending Sunday 
in Houston or Galveston. The pro- 
gramme for the convention follows: 


Monday, April 28: 9 a.m., registration; 11, 
executive committee meeting; 2 p.m., call 
to order by President William Schnick; in- 
vocation, Rev. P. F. Herndon; address of 
welcome, G. F. Roark, city manager; re- 
sponse, Julius Schepps; address, ‘‘A Closer 
Connection with Your Trade,” D, P. Chind- 
blom, vice president The W. E. Long Co; 
address, ‘‘Profitable Manufacturing and Sale 
of Bakery Products at Retail,’ Paul Fuqua; 
address, “Development of the National As- 
sociation,” I. K. Russell. 

Tuesday, April 29: 10 a.m., address, ‘‘Re- 
lations Between the Miller and the Baker,” 
Harvey E. Yantis, The Northwestern Miller; 
address, “Why We Attend Conventions,” 
Ellis C. Baum, Joe Lowe Co., Inc., New 
York; address, ‘‘Benefits Derived from Local 
Organization,” Herbert Schott; 2:30 p.m., 
address, ‘“‘Proper Fermentation and Dough 
Handling,” William Temple; address, “Why 
Should Outside Competition Upset Local Con- 
ditions?” Julius Schepps; opening of ques- 
tion box; general discussion; nomination of 
officers; 8 p.m., banquet and dance, ‘‘Boom- 
lah” Baum toastmaster, 

Wednesday, April 30: 10 a.m., address, 
“Cakes,”’ Ellis C. Baum, Joe Lowe Co., Inc., 
New York; address, ‘“‘What I Term Service 
to the Trade,” H. S. Switzer; general dis- 
cussion,—premiums and discounts; election 
of officers; installation of officers by Henry 
Stude. 





Harvey E. Yantis. 


FIRE DESTROYS URBAN 
COMPANY’S CEREAL MILL 


Burraw, N. Y., April 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire on the evening of April 
19 destroyed the cereal plant of the 
George Urban Milling Co, here, causing 
a loss of $25,000 to $80,000. The origin 
of the fire has not been determined. It 
was discovered by the night watchman 
when he came to work shortly after the 
employees had left the building. Fire- 
men kept the flames from the main plant 
of the company near by. The building 
had been used for preparing and pack- 
ing vitalet, a new cereal being marketed 
by the Urban company with marked 
success, and in the production of a new 
process graham flour. Several carloads 
of each product were destroyed. George 
P. Urban said manufacture of both com- 
modities would be suspended until ar- 
rangements could be made to obtain ma- 
chinery with which to resume production. 
The loss is covered by insurance. 

P. D. Faunestock. 








Sharks are an important article of 
food to the natives of Java. 
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NEW YORK 

Detracting somewhat from the joy of 
spring and Easter is the fact that the 
current season is a time when it is real- 
ly legitimate to admit that business in 
the New York flour market is quiet. A ma- 
terially contributing cause is the Jewish 
holiday, which cuts considerably the pur- 
chasing volume here. Therefore those 
brokers who depend on this trade for 
their sales must always report little busi- 
ness just before and during the Passover 
season. 

There was a little trading being done in 
other domestic channels, chiefly of the 
better grades, but seldom to fill future 
requirements, as buyers here still were 
looking for lower prices. Most of the 
mills were emphatic in their refusal to 
make any reductions until conditions 
warrant, and mills whose brands are 
well known generally held their prices 
firm. 

There was a fairly wide range as a 
whole, although the standard brands of 
similar quality were within about 10@l5c 
of each other. On spring standard pat- 
ents, for example, while the entire range 
was $6@6.50, $6.30@6.45 embraced the 
best-known grades. 

Opinion was divided as to the future 
of the flour market, whether prices have 
already reached their low point, or 
whether the market will continue down- 
ward until American flour can compete 
in the world’s market. Sales were not in 
sufficient quantity to arouse much inter- 
est, but came in small quantities and 
were scattered among the several houses 
here. A broker who had a low price 
one week did the business, and the fol- 
lowing week another concern was more 
successful. 

Operations in rye flour were very 
small. Prices ranged $4@4.45, with sales 
at $3.90, and the higher prices only nomi- 
nal, producing no business at all. On 
account of the continuance of the strike 
at macaroni factories, semolina flour had 
no call, and Kansas flours also were 
considerably affected. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents $6.50@7, standard patents $6@6.50, 
clears $5@5.50; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.15@6.65, straights $5.50@6.15; 
soft winter straights, $5@5.30; rye, $4 
@4.45,—all in jute. Receipts, 378,940 
bbls; exports, 56,700. 


WHEAT 


A little life was shown about the 
middle of the week, based on evidences 
of export interest, which indicated that 
American wheat was going toward a 
world’s basis. Inasmuch as exchanges 
all over the country were closed on Good 
Friday, the week as a whole was not 
especially striking. Quotations: No. 2 
red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.2444; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.444%; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.20%4; No. 
1 northern Manitoba, in bond, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.15; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., 
export, $1.18%. Receipts, 926,800 bus; 
exports, 585,814. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Remaining quiet the early part of the 
week, the corn market later developed 
strength and prices were higher. Gen- 
eral quotations: No. 2 yellow, 98c; No. 
2 mixed, 97c; No. 2 white, 99c. Re- 
ceipts, 60,000 bus. 

Oats were fairly firm. Quotations: 
No. 2 white, 50@594¢c; No. 3, 57%@ 
58c. Receipts, 76,000 bus; exports, 151,- 
175. 

NOTES 

D. J. Kniering and Charles W. Jewell 
each spent Easter and several preceding 
days in Atlantic City. 

Harry G. Spear, of the Mid-West 
Flour Mills Co. has moved into the 


Produce Exchange, Room G-2, from 23 
Beaver Street. 

A. F. Langdon, of London, arrived in 
New York last Tuesday, and left the fol- 
lowing Saturday to visit the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

E. R. Freeman, of Henry Koper & 
Co., New York, left on April 12 to at- 
tend a directors’ meeting of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation at Kansas City. 


Charles R. Hunt, of Hunt Bros., Lon- 
don, Ont., called on A. S. Leo, the mill’s 
representative in New York, on his way 
home from Atlantic City with Mrs. 
Hunt. 

There seems to be no prospect of a 
settlement of the strike of macaroni fac- 
tory workers here, and it apparently is 
going to be a question of which side can 
hold out the longer. 


George N. Roberts, of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Boston, and Mrs. Roberts, will 
sail April 30 on the Franconia for a 
vacation in Europe. They will return 
about the middle of June. 


W. E. Coles, Jr., president Capital 
City Milling & Grain Co, St. Paul, 
Minn., and J. M. Gores, of the same con- 
cern, recently visited L. A. Viviano, who 
represents the mill in New York. 


The MHalboth-Coans Co., recently 
formed, with offices in the Produce Ex- 
change, has taken on the King Midas 
Milling Co. account, to handle the sale 
of its spring wheat, durum and rye flours 
in the New York market. 


H. A. Stuart, who has been selling 
flour in the New York market for many 
years, has gone into business on his own 
account, and will handle the account of 
the Thornton & Chester Milling Co, 
Buffalo, in the metropolitan district. 

A corporation operating several gro- 
cery stores through the Bronx, the P. A. 
Butter Market, Inc., 310 East One Hun- 
dred and Forty-ninth Street, has been 
thrown into .involuntary bankruptcy, 
with assets about $50,000 and liabilities 
of $60,000. 


A committee has been appointed by 
the American Steamship Owners’ Asso- 
ciation to investigate the possible effects 
of the enforcement of section 28 of the 
merchant marine act. Its report will 
cover the effects of the railroads as well 
as the various ports, and will give data 
sogensiing adequacy of the tonnage avail- 
able. 


The Harry E. White Co., which has 
been located at 68 Broad Street for the 
past few years, will move to larger 
quarters in room 303, Produce Exchange, 
on April 30. It is an open question at 
the offices of the White company whether 
or not Mr. Wunder’s western trip was 
planned with a view to avoiding the diffi- 
cult details of moving. 


Buffalo had a delegation in the New 
York market last week. Dwight Yerxa, 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., T. Mor- 
gan Bowen, of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co., and H. C. Veatch, eastern 
manager of the Kansas Milling Co., 
were all here. With Mr. Veatch was 
George E. Greene, president Greene- 
—- Co., wholesale grocers, Cleve- 
and. 


A letter from Senator Wesley L. 
Jones, author of the merchant marine 
act, to George Weiss, toastmaster at a 
luncheon of the Propellor Club last week, 
advocated delay in the enforcement of 
section 28 at ports were adequate ton- 
nage is not available. He also said he 
felt there was little likelihood of its re- 
peal by the present -Congress, although 
it was possible its enforcement might 
be postponed. 

The annual meeting of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, to be held at 
the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, this year, was 
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set for July 11, because several other 
conventions at Buffalo were scheduled 
for June. H. V. Veatch, Buffalo, ic 
chairman of the committee to arrange 
plans, and Theodore S. Banks, Buffalo, 


is acting chairman of the committee. || 
members who will attend are asked to 
communicate with Mr. Banks, so that 
proper reservations can be made. 

B. H. Wunder left on April 23 for 


Chicago to attend a conference between 
the contract committees of the Nationa! 
Federated Flour Clubs and the \jil]- 
ers’ National Federation, through which 
it is hoped a contract may be framed 
that will be more satisfactory to the 
buyer than the present one. He wi! 
be joined in representing the New York 
Flour Club by Frank Knighton. \tr. 
Wunder will visit his milling connec- 
tions in the Northwest, and return to 
New York in about two weeks. \r. 
Knighton is expected back on Apri! 24. 


BUFFALO 
Had sellers been willing to meet })0s- 
pective buyers halfway, conside: «le 
flour probably could have been sold ‘ast 


week, but western mills decline: to 
shade their limits, with the result ‘at 
offers of buyers could not be acce, ‘ed. 
The ideas of consumers averaged ar:.ind 
50c under mill prices, and sellers say «uch 
concessions are out of the question. 
Undoubtedly there is less price cu ‘ing 
in this market than has existed for - :me 
time. The strength of the market i. |e- 


ginning to convince some of the dou!) ing 
Thomases among consumers that the «- is 
no prospect of duplicating last sum: 1's 


prices on this crop. Those who are = \1- 
vinced are buying, but very sparing], 
Bakers, as a rule, have fairly d 


stocks on hand or under contract. is 
makes them more or less independent, - iit 
they are beginning to show more int: st 


in the market than they have manife «d 
before this year. 

Continued weakness of feed helpe:. to 
strengthen the flour market last wk, 
and there was little fluctuation ft om 
established limits. Sales made were \ «!l 
within the limits. 

Semolina is about the most active «i 
cle in this market. In an effort to e¢)::1- 
inate outside competition, Buffalo ma: \i- 
facturers have cut the wholesale p: ve 
of macaroni to 5c lb, a reduction of 
Already retail sales have shown mar!).««! 
improvement, it is reported. Heavy s 
of semolina were made before the pre 
was advanced to 4c lb, but some maiui- 
facturers underestimated their requ 
ments and are again in the market, | \\t 
unwilling to pay the new price. 

Export demand is largely respons 
for the high rate of operation of the B.' 
falo district. 

Buffalo quotations, April 19: no: 
western fancy patents $7@7.40, stand 
$6.30@6.60, first clear $5.25@5.50; Kk 
sas fancy $6.45@6.75, standard $6.2 
6.40; semolina, 4c lb, 100-lb sacks; 
white and dark, $4.40, carloads. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, with a w 
ly capacity of 166,500 bbls, with co 1- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwe '|- 
ern Miller: 


Flour P 
output act 
r' | BPreevrerrers 122,510 
Previous week ........... 134,135 
SD MEY. Guus 6 096% e0 eb Hs 110,604 
yo BY error 108,975 


MILLFEED 


The long expected improvement in 
millfeed market is showing signs of 
velopment, although the situation can 
be described as firm. 

Bran last week was quoted at $30 t 
Boston, with Buffalo mills trying to : 
the equivalent of this price on local sa! 
The supply is not greatly in excess 
demand, and offerings are being 
sorbed. Standard middlings are in 
reverse position. There is an abundan 
of tonnage in store here, and with t 
prospect of heavy shipments from t! 
West when navigation opens, holders a! 
trying to dispose of their tonnage at lo 
prices. 

The prevailing price for middlings w: 
$28, Boston. Offerings were more tha 
plentiful. While a large part of th 
Montana mixed feed in store here ha 
been sold, some was offered on a basis © 
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$27, Buffalo. Red dog was steady, with 
sales at $32.50, Buffalo. 

Oil meal for prompt shipment devel- 
oped real strength. Some resellers who 
were long when the market broke $6@8 
found themselves short on the advance. 
Holders of tonnage were asking $42 for 
34 per cent meal for prompt shipment, 
and a number of sales were made at and 
fractionally above $41. This was an ad- 
vance in one week of $2@S3. 

Tonnage was offered for shipment the 
last half of May at $41. The 31 per 
cent grade was quoted at $39 for May 
shipment, and $88 for June and July. 
Grinding is light, and the near-by situa- 
tion looks strong, with the future not 
quite so firm. 

Cottonseed meal advanced toward the 
close of the week, the 43 per cent being 
quoted $50.75, Boston. This was an ad- 
vance of $1 ton. There is not an abun- 
dant supply. 

Demand for most grades of feed, for 
proupt shipment, shows some improve- 


ment, but buying for future delivery is 
somewhat restricted. 
GRAIN 


Navigation opened at this port on 
Apri! 18, when the steamer Kopp cleared 


for the Soo with coal. The big freighter, 
when last seen, was ae good progress 
through the ice fields, and was expected 


to ove right along, barring unforeseen 
hap; enings. Several other steamers were 
re: to get under way soon after the 
Ko dD. 

tie Welland Canal opened April 16, 
and « number of upbound steamers were 
realy for the first swinging of the lock 
ales, 
' Unloading of the winter storage grain 
flee’ was completed several days before 
the opening of navigation, the steamer 
D. 0. Mills discharging her cargo of 
grail at the Export elevator. The ele- 
vaturs here held 10,824,000 bus at the 
op ning of the navigation season, slightly 
more than one third of their capacity. 

just when the first grain cargo will 
arrive is a matter of speculation. There 
is \\ttle prospect of heavy arrivals much 
before the middle of May, it is thought 
herc, although a few cargoes may get in 
the carly part of next month. 

Grain shippers are bidding 2%c bu, 
Head of the Lakes to Buffalo, but are 
unable to close charters at this price. 
The steamer Richard J. Reiss, which is 
at Duluth, was placed to load for Port 
Colborne at Se. 

Reports of the grain carried on the 
New York state Tene canal, on all 
branches, have just been made public by 
the state department of public works. 
The report for the 1923 grain mdvement 


was: 





Grain— Net tons Bus 
Wheat .c0.<8s¢ See 300,732 10,024,400 
OOD s.cesbeeect sens 46,558 1,662,785 
Gate .. scrceteoueeeus 5,170 323,125 
Mee ....ciugeneeetuney’s 216,342 7,726,500 
Batley. .sceevecks ses 63,583 2,649,291 

Totala-aitvinsis aos 632,385 22,386,101 

The week’s transactions were very 
light, being restricted by small arrivals. 
Millers here are working on a hand-to- 
mouth seale, pending news from Wash- 


ington. Dark No. 2 northern is quoted 
at $1.26 bu, c.i.f., Buffalo, May shipment. 

Offerings of corn were quickly ab- 
sorbed. Both No. 2 yellow mixed and 
No. 3 yellow sold on April 19 at 88c. 
Scarcity of oats alone held down sales. 
Cash prices, April 19: No. 3, 5444c; No. 
4 white, 52%,¢. 

Barley advanced, following western 
gains. Malting grades were quoted 81 
@90c, c.i.f., | all-rail 91@95c, nominal. 
Fecd, local, was quoted at 78c. There 
were no spot offerings of rye. 

NOTES 

Ii. J. Veatch has been visiting sea- 
board markets. 

_W. H. Davis, of Syracuse, with the 
Eagle Roller Mill there, was a recent 
Visitor on the Buffalo Exchange. 

Fire on April 18 caused $50,000 dam- 
age in the Carroll Street warehouse of 
the New York Central Railroad here. 

Boland & Cornelius have purchased the 
steamers Lakewood and Lakeport, and 
ten! use them in the lower lakes grain 
rade. 

_ The Donelson Transfer & Storage Co. 
is building a five-story warehouse at 
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Jamestown. The Warren Construction 
Co. has the contract. 


Fire recently caused $5,000 damage in 
the Buffalo plant of the Sterling Bag & 
Burlap Co., 271 Cherry Street. Meyer 
Cohen is the owner. 


The Egloff Baking Co., Buffalo, has 
purchased the plant of the Anthony Bak- 
ing Co., Caledonia Avenue, Rochester, 
and will take possession May 1. 


Fire recently damaged a block adjoin- 
ing the Quackenbush warehouse, Scran- 
ton, Pa., and water caused heavy loss to 
owners of flour stored in the building. 

All arrangements have been made for 
the Buffalo Flour Club’s annual dinner 
to be held Friday evening, April 25, in 
the Hotel Buffalo. A surprise programme 
of entertainment will be presented. 


Ernest Crosby, of the Buffalo offices of 
Boland & Cornelius, temporarily is in 
charge of its Winnipeg office because of 
the illness of W. F. Fawcett, who re- 
cently was operated on for appendicitis. 

7. FAaHNESTOCK. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour developed some friends last 
week. It was a good market to buy on. 
The trading was good up to Thursday, 
and included most grades at compara- 
tively steady prices, but since then the 
mills have raised limits 5@10c bbl, and 
temporarily checked demand. Probably 
the best seller was near-by soft winter 
Straight at $4.40, $4.45 and $4.50, bulk, 
or 15c more in secondhand 98-lb cottons, 
with practically all offerings held 10c 
higher at the close. 

City mills ran half time, and reported 
domestic sales good and export demand 
as improving. They revised their quota- 
tions by advancing spring patent 5c and 
reducing soft winters 10c bbl, and feed 
$1.50 ton. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 10@ 
15c less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $6.50@6.75, standard 
patent $6.10@6.35; hard winter short 
patent $6.15@6.40, straight $5.75@6; 
soft winter short patent $5.40@5.65, 
straight (near-by) $4.60@4.85; rye flour, 
white $4.10@4.35, dark $3.60@3.85. City 
mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, $7.55 ; 
winter patent, $6.45; winter straight, 
$5.95. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
28,114 bbls, 12,382 of which were destined 
for export. The week’s exports were 393 
bbls. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed was $1 lower on standard 
middlings and red dog, and $1.50 on city 
mills’ middlings; otherwise, unchanged 
and lifeless throughout. Quotations, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $28 
@30; soft winter bran, $82@33; stand- 
ard middlings, $27@28; flour middlings, 
$32@33; red dog, $37@38; city mills’ 
middlings, $30. 

WHEAT 


Cash wheat in the local market was 
strong and wanted, closing 1%c higher 
than a week ago. No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, closed on April 19 at 4c pre- 
mium over No. 2 red winter, as against 
4c over the previous week and 1%c 
under last year. Closing prices: spot 
No. 2 red winter, $1.10; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.10%; range of south- 
ern for week, $1.08@1.09%; last year, 
$1.15@1.39. 

Of the 198,721 bus wheat received here 
last week, 196,735 went to export eleva- 
tors. Exports were 183,487 bus, all Ca- 
nadian. Stocks were 354,615 bus, 278,927 
domestic and 75,688 Canadian. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
23, 1923, to April 19, 1924, 1,115,032 bus, 
against 1,041,707 in the corresponding 
period of 1923. Arrivals for the week 
were 950 bus, against 664 last year. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, 90c; No. 2, spot, 8844c; 
No. 3, spot, 85%4c; near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $4.25@4.30. Receipts, 18,928 bus; 
stock, 304,955. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1923, to April 19, 1924, 253,698 
bus; year ago, 331,261. Range of prices 
last week, 82%@88c; last year, 85@ 
92%\c. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
56%4@57c; No. 3 white, domestic, 55% 


@56c. Receipts, 16,560 bus; stock, 87,- 
670. 


Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 
76%4c. Receipts, 29,422 bus; exports, 25,- 
714; stock, 196,600. 


NOTES 

Avis A. Roudabush, president Shenan- 
doah (Va.) Milling Co., has applied for 
membership in the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The J. W. Crook Co., operating a chain 
of 112 grocery stores in this city, is sell- 
ing, among other things, three sizes of 
Koester’s bread, made by the E. H. 
Koester bakery, as follows: 23%-oz loaf 
at 12c, 14%-oz loaf at 8c, and 10%-oz 
loaf at 5c. 

Recent visitors to this market were J. 
A. Corcoran, of the Continental Grain 
Co., exporters, and Cecil R. Hornsby, 
with Norris & Co., grain exporters, New 
York; D. W. Camp, Jr., vice president 
and eastern representative Toledo (Ohio) 
Grain & Milling Co; C. R. McClave, 
president Montana Flour Mills Co., Lew- 
istown, Mont. 

The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting April 16 in the direc- 
tors’ room of the Chamber of Commerce. 
About 15 members were present, and 
these approved of the new committees 
for the year as announced by President 
Myers; also went on record as for or 
against the important bills before Con- 
gress. Following the meeting, the mem- 
bers of the club were given a demonstra- 
tion of the mechanism and general work- 
ings of the Bell telephone. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

The local flour trade was extremely 
quiet last week, with salesmen reporting 
few sales. Trading was confined almost 
entirely to small lots for immediate ship- 
ment, and sales as a rule rarely amounted 
to more than a carload or two. 

There was considerable cutting of 
prices in order to induce the trade to 
take hold more freely, but the result was 
not satisfactory. The advance in mill- 
feeds was seized upon as a reason for 
making lower prices, and while the mar- 
ket was not openly quoted lower, conces- 
sions of 25@35c bbl were made by many 
of the big mills in the Northwest. The 
cuts, however, seem all out of ~~. 
tion to the changes in bran and other 
wheat feeds. 

Bakers and other distributors are be- 
ing forced by actual necessities to file 
shipping directions for flour which has 
been under contract for some time. Daily 
arrivals have been good, but have been 
used up about as fast as they came for- 
ward. There has been no inquiry for 
flour for late deliveries, and this may be 
one of the reasons why price cutting is 
going on to such an extent, especially for 
spring wheat flours. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, 
were as follows: spring patents, special 
short $7.25@7.50, standard patents $6.50 
@7.25, first clear $5.25@5.75; hard win- 
ter patents, $5.50@6.65; soft winter pat- 
ents $5.50@6.60, straight $5.25@5.75, 
clear $5@5.50. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending April 18, 1924, with com- 
parisons: 


r-Receipts— -—Stocks——, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Pious, Whie... $8,900 ST,E7G .scee cvcce 
Wheat, bus...299,250 63,000 4,458 184,498 
Corn, bus..... 7,175 1,550 4,285 3,140 
Oats, bus..... 24,400 120,100 100,899 69,662 
Rye, bus...... 34,275 ..... 343,448 64,053 
De, cs adeee | 68 Ss8 ct aes 
Millfeed, tons. 45 GP ssece cease 
MILLFEED 


Receivers reported a slow demand for 
wheat feeds, although prices were firmly 
held. There was a little Pacific Coast 
pure bran offered on spot, but no busi- 
ness was reported, as prices were not 
competitive with bran from the North- 
west. No offerings to arrive, and none 
reported on the way from the Pacific 
Coast via the Panama Canal. Canadian 
bran was offered in a limited way for 
May shipment, but no sales were re- 
ported. Other feeds were generally low- 
er, with a slow demand. 

Quotations: spring bran, prompt ship- 
ment, $29@29.50; winter bran, nominally 
$30.50@32.50; middlings, $27.50@34; 
mixed feed, $29.50@34.50; red dog, $38; 
gluten feed, June shipment, $39.05; glu- 
ten meal, June shipment, $47.30; hominy 
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feed, $35; stock feed, $36; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $16; cottonseed meal, $43@49.50; 
linseed meal, $42.70,—all in 100’s. 


CORN, OATS AND RYE PRODUCTS 


There was a stronger market on corn 
meal, with a better demand. Granulated 
yellow was quoted at $2.35, bolted yellow 
$2.30; feeding meal and cracked corn 
$1.90,—all in 100’s. Oatmeal was ad- 
vanced in price, with a good demand re- 
ported. Rolled was quoted at $2.90, with 
cut and ground at $3.19, in 90-lb sacks. 
Rye flour was dull and lower; choice 
white patent was quoted at $4.25@4.50 
bbl, with straights about $4.20@4.25. 


EXPORTS 


Exports of grain from Boston during 
the seven days ending April 18 were 
243,602 bus bonded wheat to Liverpool, 
12,715 bus bonded wheat and 34,267 bus 
bonded rye to Hamburg, and 63,867 bus 
bonded wheat to Manchester. There 
were no exports of flour. 

Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 

Production of hard wheat flour shot 
up last week in a deceptive way, showing 
the biggest total in many as How- 
ever, it was out of proportion to de- 
mand. Millers to some extent took a 
chance when the flow in the Genesee Riv- 
er suddenly rose, offering cheap power. 
While none of them took any long shots, 
some are probably in shape to fill mod- 
erate orders on notice. While advancing 
prices on grain added moral support to 
the situation that was not entirely lost, 
the trade was about chronic in its policy 
to buy only as needed, irrespective of 
prices. 

Hard wheat mills advanced prices 10 
@25c bbl on most grades, following 
wheat. Here was about the range of 
prices on April 19: spring patents, $7.30 
@7.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7.50; spring straights, $7, mostly 
local; bakers patent, $7, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; first clears, $5.75@6.50, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6@6.40; 
low grade, $4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Output of soft wheat flour was cut 
down by lack of grain. The real short- 
age was perhaps no more acute than for 
months past, but was accentuated by 
failure of cars to arrive. There was 
some inquiry for winter straights, and 
with sales already on the books there was 
a fair amount of business in sight. Ship- 
ping directions came too freely for the 
light amount of grain on hand. Mills 
generally paid $1.15@1.20 bu for wheat. 
Some mills were quoting lower prices, 
but bought nothing. Mill brands of win- 
ter straight held steady at $5.70@5.80 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$6@6.50. 

There was little shift in prices on 
either entire wheat or graham flours. 
The former sold at $6.45@6.50 bbl, and 
graham at $5.60@5.65, both cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston, shipments al] in mixed 
cars. 

There were fair sales of rye flour, and 
plenty of shipping directions. It ap- 
peared like a good guess that mills would 
be fairly active from now on to the close 
of the present crop year. Prices of best 
light brands unchanged at $4.70 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Western 
brands not selling in sufficient volume to 
make quotations significant. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Ame BB+RS ccc rc ccrverveces ‘ 
Previous week .......+++.«- 4,200 23 


Of last week’s total, 4,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 800 winter and 400 
rye. 

FEED 

There was a somewhat better demand 
for bran last week. Dairymen were buy- 
ing in more liberal quantities, using it to 
lighten up heavier feeds. Middlings 
were inclined to lag and that there was 
no accumulation was due to light output. 
Range of prices on April 19: spring bran, 
$29 ton, sacked, split cars, Boston; local, 
$33; winter bran, $%32@33, jobbing; 
spring middlings, $30@32, sacked, mixed 
cars, Boston; local, $35; winter mid- 
dlings, $34@35; sacked, mostly local. 
Rye feed continued dull, and offerings 
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relatively heavy. Prices were steady at 
$26 ton, sacked, mostly jobbing. West- 
ern feed showed a iittle better tone. 
Demand was slightly improved. Ground 
oats higher at $40.50 ton and corn meal 
steady at $87, both sacked, delivered. 
Corn meal, table quality, in fair demand 
at $3.25 per 100 Ibs, and in 5-lb sacks 
$3.50. 
NOTES 

George Bantel, president Rochester 
Grain & Hay Corporation, is dead at 
his home in this city. 

The food show that closed here after a 
two weeks’ run was a big success. Sev- 
eral of the local mills exhibited prod- 
ucts, and bakers were also actively in- 
terested. 

Reflecting the plight in which farmers 
find themselves, there are heavy applica- 
tions for loans from the Federal Land 
Bank. Under the terms, the borrower 
must pay 7 per cent per annum, which 
is sufficient to cover interest charges and 
amortize the principal in 33 years, 

Several of the Rochester mills are 
backing the city and Chamber of Com- 
merce in the fight against what are al- 
leged to be unfair shipping charges to 
plants located in the so-called State 
Street zone of the New York Central. 
The case was recently argued before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington. Plants located on the main 
line of the Central are relieved from 
these discriminatory charges, which act 
as a handicap on the concerns affected, 

T. W. Kwapp. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Flour limits last week generally were 
firmly maintained in sympathy with the 
stre ngth of wheat, but trade was quiet, 
as is usual during the week preceding 
the Easter and Passover holidays. Stocks 
in the hands of jobbers and bakers are 
small and buyers are looking around for 
bargains, but without much success. Rye 
flour was in light supply and firm, but 
quiet. Receipts of flour during the week, 
7,250,132 bbls. Exports, 500 sacks to 
Dundee, 500 to Leith, 1,000 to Melilla, 
and 1,000 to Tangier. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 
$6.85@7.25, standard patent $6.50@6.75, 
first clear $5.50@5.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@6.75, straight $6.10@6.40; 
soft winter straight, $4.75@5.50; rye 
flour, $4.35@4.55; buckwheat flour, per 
98-lb sack, $3.75@3.90. 

MILLFEED 

There was little doing in millfeed, but 
prices generally were steadily held. Quo- 
tations in car lots, per ton, to arrive: 
spring bran, $30@31; soft winter bran, 
$31@31.50; standard middlings, $29@ 
29.50; flour middlings, $84@34.50; red 
dog, $38@39. 

WHEAT 

Wheat eased off 4c early in the week, 
but later developed a decidedly stronger 
tone and advanced 3%c. Receipts, 783,- 
862 bus; exports, 685,646; stock, 1,857,- 
046. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: No. 2 red winter, $1.124%46@1.13%; 
No. 3, $1.091%6@1.10%; No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.074%@1.08%; mixed, 3c 
under red winter. 

RYE 

Rye declined %c, but later advanced 
Ie and closed firm, with supplies well 
under control. Stock, 182,731 bus. Quo- 
tations were 75@76c for No. 2 western 
and 71@72c for No. 2 near by. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Export deliveries of corn advanced 2c 
under light offerings, but trade was 
quiet. Local car lots ruled firm and %c 
higher. Receipts, 20,584 bus; exports, 
42,857; stock, 241,549. Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator: No. 2 89@90c, 
No. 3 87@88c, No. 4 8444@85'%c; car 
lots for local trade, No. 3 yellow 89@90c. 

Trade in corn products was quiet and 
largely of a jobbing character, and the 
market was easier. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.35; yellow and 
white table meal, fancy, $2.35; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.35. 


OATS AND OATMEAL 


Oats advanced 2c under scarcity, but 
demand was only moderate. Receipts, 
8,195 bus; stock, 54,182. Quotations: 
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No. 2 white, 60@60%c; No. 3 white, 
584% @59e. 

Oatmeal ruled steady in sympathy 
with the strength of raw material, but 
there was no activity. We quote at 
$3.60 per 100-lb sack for ground. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM 0O. HEMPSTEAD 


After a protracted illness William O. 
Hempstead, an old member of the Com- 
mercial Exchange and head of the cus- 
toms brokerage and freight forwarding 
firm of O. G. Hempstead & Son, died 
April 14 at his home in Lansdowne, Pa. 
He was born in 1855, and became asso- 
ciated with his father’s business in 1872. 
Mr. Hempstead had long been actively 
interested in port development, and was 
a director of the Maritime Exchange 
and the Bourse, and a member of the 
Union League ‘and the Racquet Club. 
It was largely through Mr. Hempstead‘s 
individual efforts that a regular steam- 
ship line was established between Phila- 
delphia and Hamburg many years ago, 
and he has since represented in this city 
the Hamburg-American and North Ger- 
man Lloyd lines except during the period 
of the war. He is survived by his widow, 
one son and two brothers. 


TRANSPORTATION CHANGE PROTESTED 


Strong protest against any attempt to 
change or amend the transportation act 
of 1920 at this session of Congress was 
voiced last Monday by Emil P. Albrecht, 
president of the Bourse, in communica- 
tions to members of the Senate commit- 
tee on interstate commerce as well as to 
senators Pepper and Reed, of Pennsyl- 
vania. Proposals for repeal of section 
15 are now pending before the committee. 
The Bourse president urged that the 
transportation act be continued in force 
without amendment until more experience 
has been gained from its operation. 

“While there are some provisions of 
the act,” he declared, “with which the 
Bourse is not in accord, such as that pro- 
viding for the recapture of so-called ex- 
cess earnings, we nevertheless feel that 
it will be better for shippers, the public 
and for the railroads to continue the 
present act in force unchanged until a 
longer trial under normal conditions can 
demonstrate more surely what amend- 
ments, if any, are needed for the benefit 
of the several interests involved.” 


NOTES 

By auction, April 16, 105 shares Wil- 
liam Freihofer Baking Co. sold at 89. 

One of the largest grain cargoes to 
sail from this port left April 17 on the 
steamer Hofuku Maru. John A. Tait 
loaded the vessel with 295,000 bus wheat 
and cleared her for Gibraltar, where 
she will await orders. 

The Black Diamond Steamship Co. an- 
nounces that an extra service to Ham- 
burg will begin with the sailing of the 
Shipping Board steamer West Campgaw 
on May 8, to be followed by the West- 
pool on May 28. This is the second new 
service for the Continent from Philadel- 
phia announced during the past 10 days, 
the first being the new direct sailing of 
the North German Lloyd steamer Hoen- 
fels for Hamburg and Bremen on 
April 16. Samuet S. Dantes. 





TREND OF THE RYE MARKET 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., writes to the trade: 

“Continued dullness is the main fea- 
ture of the rye market, but, although ex- 
port sales are very small and terminal 
stocks heavy, there is a marked resist- 
ance to lower values. While there is 
still considerable rye on the farms, there 
is practically no movement at present 
prices, which, being below feed value, 
are conducive rather to farm consump- 
tion. The government report shows a 
crop of 59,000,000 bus against 63,000,000 
last year, bullish in itself but discounted 
by a visible 3,500,000 over the same pe- 
— last year. Present flour prices are 
ow.” 





It is reported by H. Bentley MacKenzie, 
assistant trade commissioner, Mexico 
City, Mexico, that the Mexican depart- 
ment of agriculture has been very suc- 
cessful in combating the plague of rats 
in the Chapala district near Guadalajara, 
Jalisco. It is stated that these rats have 
destroyed wheat and other crops valued 
at several million pesos during recent 
years. 
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SEATTLE 

Pacific millers, as well as mill agents 
representing Montana mills, report local 
business very dull. Jobbers, however, 
state that, while sales are confined to 
small lots, the aggregate is of fairly 
satisfactory volume. 

Demand from California is about nor- 
mal, shipments through Puget Sound 
ports (Seattle and Tacoma) averaging 
about 2,000 bbls a day. This is almost 
exclusively Washington flour, as Montana 
and Dakota flour, which formerly moved 
through these ports, now goes via Port- 
land on account of lower handling and 
dock charges there. 

United Kingdom sales are negligible, 
and demand for the Continent consists 
of a few scattering sales to various coun- 
tries. 

Oriental buying is at a standstill. In- 
quiry is very light, and prices indicated 
are below cost of production. 

Washington flour quotations at the 
close of last week, basis 49-lb cottons, 
carloads, coast: family patent, $5.90@ 
6.30 bbl; straight, $4.15@5; cut-off, $4.55 
@5.10. Pastry flour, basis 98-lb cottons, 
$5.15@5.40; bakers patent, same basis, 
$5.55@6; blends, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.25@7.05. 

Dakota first patent, 
basis 98-lb cottons, carloads, coast; 
tana, $6.45@6.55; Kansas, $6.40@7. 

Washington millfeed prices were ad- 
vanced $1 last week. Washington mill- 
run was quoted at $28 ton to jobbers; 
Montana mixed feed, $25@26. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


$7.30@7.70 bbl, 
Mon- 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 13-19 .... . 52,800 35,723 69 
Previous week ..... § 52,800 35,766 68 
Year ago ..........- 52,800 25,536 48 
Two years ago..... 52,800 18,175 34 
Three years ago. ..- 52,800 16,255 31 
Four years ago..... 52,800 43,902 83 
Five years ago..... 52,800 34,020 72 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
April 13-19 ...... 57,000 13,143 23 
Previous week .»» 57,000 14,472 25 
io. ek). Oe 57,000 18,160 32 
Two years ago..... 57,000 21,315 37 
Three years ago.... 57,000 22,092 39 
Four years ago..... 57,000 33,458 59 
Five years ago..... 57,000 22,183 38 


Eighteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended April 12, 1924, with a two 
weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule, 
operating six days a week, of 114,500 bbls 
of flour, made 53,010, or 46 per cent of 
capacity, against 72,919 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 18 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 140,000 bbls, or 52 
per cent of capacity. 


WHEAT 

Wheat quotations April 18, No. 1, 
sacked, coast: hard white, $1.04 bu; soft 
white, $1.02@1.02%; western’ white, 
$1.02; hard and red winter, 97c; western 
red, 95%c; northern spring, 98c; fancy 
milling blue-stem, $1.06@1.07. 

There is a fair demand for fancy mill- 
ing grades of the harder varieties of 
wheat, but supplies are very limited. 

Montana wheat, bulk, coast: dark hard 
northern spring, 14 per cent protein, 
$1.36 bu; 13 per cent, $1.33. 

NOTES 

Offshore and intercoastal steamship 
sailings from Seattle during the first 
quarter of 1924 numbered 250, against 
198 a year ago. 

Shipments of wheat from Seattle and 
Tacoma to the Orient increased from 


297,170 bus, Jan. 1-April 1, 1923, to 1,- 
776,710 the first quarter of 1924. 

The majority of the country mills con- 
tinue to operate at a fair rate of ca- 
pacity. Only five out of 19 reporting 
mills were closed down the first fortiiight 
of April. 

Seattle and Tacoma shipped 15)).845 
bbls flour to California, Jan. 1-Ap;'| 1, 
against 170,770 a year ago; to At! atic 
ports 21,010, against 20,200; Hawaii, 26,- 
619, against 17,285. 

F. A. Bean, Jr., vice president and 
general manager International M’ ing 
Co., New Prague, Minn., has been \ ‘sit- 
ing the company’s Canadian mills, and 
will return via Seattle. 

The supply of farm labor in W ish- 
ington on April 1, according to ( S. 
Ray, federal agricultural statistician, was 
2 per cent in excess of demand. he 
average monthly wage, with board, as 
$49.50. 

Flour exports from Seattle and !'a- 
coma for the first quarter of 1924, «c- 
cording to the Merchants’ Exchange, » «re 
932,920 bbls, against 820,210 for the s ine 
period in 1923. Exports to the Or nt 
were 850,790 bbls, against 763,104; (_ it- 
ed Kingdom and Continent, 20.:75, 
against 11,925; South and Central A: -r- 
ica, 61,654, against 45,180. 


PORTLAND 
Local flour sales last week were ir 
to good in volume, and prices were \: 'y 


steady at $6.05 for the best family |..t- 
ents, $6.45 for bakers hard wheat © id 
$5.70 for blue-stem patents. Buy«rs 
have concluded that prices will be no 
lower this season, and more interest in 
the market is anticipated from now on 

Weekly output of Portland mills. in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour 
capacity output 
bbls bbls 

RON BB980  occsccen 62,000 38,427 
Previous week ..... 62,000 36,601 
BOOP OOO: ascc2csess See 28,263 
Two years ago..... 57,000 21,552 
Three years ago.... 48,000 21,180 
Four years ago..... 48,000 47,326 
Five years ago..... 42,600 33,423 


The placing of an order for flour |» 
be shipped to Holland encouraged | 
ers here. The quantity. taken was 1)! 
large, but the fact that European ex}. 't 
business could be worked, after a lie 
period of dullness, led them to hope |vr 
the receipt of further orders. A niii- 
ber of parcel sales of wheat to Eur: ¢ 
have been worked, as well as one 
cargo. 

Advices from the Orient do not pr: 
ise any early resumption of buying °f 
either flour or wheat. 

The millfeed market remains in a {) ‘1 
position, with the buying mostly for 
cal and near-by account. Stocks are 
heavy. 


J. M. Lownspat! 


SAN FRANCISCO 

There was little, if any, change in 
flour market last week. Buyers «- 
whole looked upon conditions as not « 
portune to contract for future requ 
ments, and in consequence a fairly act 
demand in less than car lots prevailed 

The firmness in the wheat market te! 
ed to strengthen flour prices 10@20c | 
bbl. Prices were: Kansas standard, $6. 
@6.90; Dakota fancy patent $7.75@8§ 
standard $7.25@7.85; Montana fan 
patent $7.40@8.10, standard $6.90@7.6 
eastern first clear, $5.60@5.75; Washin: 
ton and Oregon straight grade, $5.60 
5.75,—cotton 98's, delivered, San Fra! 
cisco. 

There was continued firmness in t! 
millfeed market, with offerings more '* 
stricted from all points. Eastern r« 
bran and mill-run were quoted at $30 
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31 ton, northern standard $31@32, choice 
white $33@35, and low grade $89@40, 
delivered, San Francisco. 

Barley showed considerable strength, 
with exporters anxious to secure the bet- 
ter grades. Grain men variously esti- 
mated the coming barley crop at from 
300,000 to 500,000 tons, or 40 to 75 per 
cent of normal. Business with country 
merchants improved last week, as stocks 
had been worked down to a minimum. 

NOTES 

The following flour exports were re- 
ported by the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce during March, 1924: to 
China, 3,063 bbls; Philippines, 2,100; 
Japan, 25; Central America, 20,921; 
South America, 606; United Kingdom 
and Continent, 840; Pacific Islands, 80. 

‘he following were visitors in San 
Francisco last week: William T. Harsh- 
mann, Spokane (Wash.) Laboratory As- 
sociation; James E. Cairns, Jackson 
Bros. & Co. Chicago; A. Alexander, 
Columbia River Milling Co., Wilbur, 
Wash; R. C. MacAusland, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Seattle. 


UTAH 

With little wheat arriving on the Og- 
de. market, and advance bookings made 
for the greater part of Ogden mill ca- 
pacity during the spring and early sum- 
mr months, there has been little notice- 

change in market conditions for 
the past two weeks. The price of wheat 
during this period has been unchanged. 
Choice hard has been bringing $1.15 bu, 
} 1 soft white $1, No. 1 hard winter 
#!.10, and No. 1 hard northern spring 
$1.10, milling-in-transit billing, freight 
paid to Ogden. There has been a scar- 
c of the choice hard wheats, and this 
he. brought the premium. 

i lour demand continues excellent, and 
many advance bookings are being made. 
Millers report shipments as far south- 
east as Alabama, and good demand from 
other southern states as well as from the 
Pacifie Coast. Demand for bran con- 
tinues good, and prices are strong. 


NOTES 


The Lehi (Utah) Cereal Co, has been 
incorporated by business men, with $35,- 
000 capital, J. F. Bradshaw is president, 
and B. B. Bradshaw secretary and treas- 
urer. The company will deal in cereals 
and feeds. 

ixplaining the importance of the pro- 
posed Flaming Gorge water power de- 
velopment in the Green River canyon of 
eastern Utah, Ralph R. Woolley, hy- 
draulic engineer of the United States 
Geological Survey, told Ogden engineers 
that the building of the gigantic dam 
for this project would carry a two years’ 
run off of the Green River, a tributary 
of the Colorado, and would control flood 
conditions of the Colorado so as to save 
land in California now endangered. The 
project is being developed by the Utah 
Power & Light Co. to provide more 
power for industrial plants in Utah, 

W. E. Zuppann. 


GREAT FALLS 

Montana milling interests, in spite of 
the reduction in the tariff on millfeeds, 
have been able to, find an adequate de- 
mand for their surplus feeds at about 
the level of prices that has prevailed in 
this field for four or five months. The 
big business in millfeeds for the Mon- 
tana mills at present is to the west, chief- 
ly in California. The call there has been 
much heavier than ordinary, due to the 
continued drouth, and the outlook, ac- 
cording to one of the largest producers, 
is for good demand there for some time. 

Flour prices last week were unchanged 
from the previous week, as follows: pat- 
ent flour $6.45 bbl and first clear $4.60, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in 
car lots. Bran was $25 ton and standard 
middlings $27, ton, same terms. 


NOTES 

The Northwestern Grain Dealers’ As- 
Sociation will hold its annual meeting at 
the Glacier Park Hotel, June 20-21. 
_ Indicative of the fine weather prevail- 
ing in the Montana area, some belated 
threshing of the 1923 grain crop was 
done during the week of April 14. 

Luke Dunn, manager of the plant of 
the Montana-Dakota Elevator Co. at 
Winnifred, in Fergus County, was badly 


* tle change in the flour market. 
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injured on April 12 when his hands were 
caught in a grinder. Amputation of both 
hands was necessary. 

David Fulton, manager of the Farm- 
ers’ Mercantile & Elevator Co. at Sid- 
ney, is engaged in distributing a bonus 
to farmers who sold their wheat to that 
elevator from the crop of 1923, and also 
paying a rebate to all farmers who 
bought twine from that concern. The 
wheat growers are receiving 2c bu bonus 
on all grain delivered to the elevator, and 
twine buyers are getting 2c rebate. 

Defeat of the bowling team represent- 
ing his Missoula bakery plant did not 
chill the enthusiasm of J. E. (Eddy) 
O’Connell, principal owner of the Eddy 
Bakeries Co. The team travelled to 
Helena to meet one of the capital city’s 
crack alley fives. Mr. O’Connell invited 
all the players to be his guests at a ban- 
quet served by the city’s best caterer. 
The bakery employees from Missoula are 
said to be the star bowlers of the Eddy 
bakery chain. 

H. F. DePew, county agent for Rich- 
land County, is not a pessimist about 
poor wheat crops. He is out with a pro- 
posal that Richland County erect a 
monument to the poor wheat crop of 
the years 1917-19, inclusive, because from 
those near failures the farmers of the 
county became acquainted with the pos- 
sibilities of their land for other crops, 
notably of corn, and later for sugar 
beets. There is to be a substantial effort 
made in this county this year in sugar 
beet culture. 

Joun A. Curry. 


LOS ANGELES 


Buisness generally has fallen off in 
southern California as a result of the 
quarantine precautions against the foot- 
and-mouth disease, but every indication 
points to the fact that the peak has been 
passed and that conditions have already 
started to improve. 

Flour and grain receipts last week 
continued below normal. There was lit- 
Prices 
held up well, despite the condition of 
the wheat market. 

Montana top patents, carload lots, cot- 
ton 98’s, were quoted at $7@7.05, and 95 
per cent at $6.50@6.80. 

Kansas 95 per cent, cotton 98's, car- 
load lots, advanced 10c to $6.40@6.45. 
Straights were $6.15. 

Prices on Idaho and Utah flour re- 
mained unchanged, with Idaho hard win- 
ter long patents, cotton 98's, carload lots, 
still quoted at $6, and short patents at 
$6.25; Utah long patents $5.50, and short 
patents $5.75. 

Local milled flour prices remained un- 
changed. Quotations, net cash, carload 
lots, basis 48’s: family patents $6.80, 
straights $6.40, first clear $5.25; basis 
98’s, hard winter bakers $6.20, blended 
bakers $5.90, soft winter bakers $5.60. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed maintained the $1 advance of 

the previous week. Red and blended 

mill-run were quoted at $31@32, and 

white at $32@33. With prices too high 

for the local market, Montana and Kan- 
sas mill-run was not being offered. 


GRAINS 

Corn was firm last week, No. 3 bring- 
ing 76c@$1.77 per 100 lbs. Probably 90 
per cent of the corn sold is No. 3, this 
cereal containing too much moisture to 
make No, 2 plentiful. 

Wheat was somewhat stronger. Idaho- 
Utah was bringing $1.8242@1.85 per 100 
Ibs, bulk, carload lots; sacked, $1.90@ 
1.95. Bart wheat was still selling for 
2, and Sonora at $1.97%. 

December barley sold for $1.70 per 100 
Ibs on the Los Angeles Grain Exchange. 
Spot and shipment barley were both 
$1.85, with prices firm. 

* * 

H. L. Williamson, of the Williamson 
Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, called 
on the local trade last week. 

A. G. Stam. 





GRAIN GROWERS’ NOTES CANCELED 

InpIANAPouis, Inp.—Cancellation of 
1,500 notes for $10 each, due the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., given by 
farmers of this state for dues in the 
organization, has been ordered by Judge 
Lynn D. Hay, in Marion County superior 
court. A petition was filed recently by 


the Bankers’ Trust Co., receiver for the 
grain growers’ corporation, asking in- 
struction regarding collection on the 
notes. It was pointed out that the cost 
of collection probably would exceed the 
value of the notes. The United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., was a co-operative 
association in the process of organiza- 
tion when it went into the hands of a 
receiver. A large number of farmers of 
the state had paid their $10 membership 
fees, but others had given notes therefor. 
Curis O. AxBion. 


OHIO MILLERS CELEBRATE 


(Continued from page 346.) 

L. M. Thomas, chemist Mid-West Lab- 
oratories, Columbus, Ohio, read a paper 
on the value of analyses of wheat and 
flour. He said that the application of 
chemistry and the laboratory to this 
business had come about, not as an acci- 
dent, but from necessity; that the public 
is demanding better bread, and the baker 
must meet the demand. The first func- 
tion of the chemist is to assist in the se- 
lection of wheat; it is important to de- 
termine the right blends of wheats and 
flour, and hence the importance of the 
analysis of mill streams. Then the final 
result in the flour produced must be 
checked by further laboratory and bak- 
ing tests. He stated that it was the ex- 
perience of his laboratory that the mills 
using such control came nearest to main- 
taining uniformity of quality in their 
product. 


EXCHANGE OF BREAD TICKETS 


Another subject which excited consid- 
erable interest was ably presented by A. 
M. Shough, who operates a small mill at 
South Charleston, and his subject was 
“Exchanging Bread Tickets for Wheat.” 
This was a new idea to many of those 
present, and Mr. Shough related at some 
length his experience in introducing this 
system, and exhibited loaves of bread 
made from soft winter wheat flour ex- 
clusively, and from a blend of 40 per 
cent of soft winter wheat flour. 

By this system of exchange the miller 
gives bread tickets instead of flour in 
exchange for wheat. The bread avail- 
able on these tickets is that made only 
and exclusively from soft wheat flour 
manufactured by the mill putting out 
the tickets. The bread end of the busi- 
ness is handled entirely by the bakers, 
who purchase the flour from the mill. 
No attempt is made to make any money 
on the transaction other than that ob- 
tained from increasing the sale of the 
mill’s output. So far as known, no other 
millers in the state have attempted any- 
thing of this sort, but Mr. Shough has 
had favorable experience with it and has 
materially increased his business thereby. 

Other subjects on the programme in- 
cluded an able address on “Fire Preven- 
tion” by J. J. Fitzgerald, Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau, Chicago; “Good 
Business Management that Will Permit 
Good Accounting,’ by C. B. Williams, 
Nau, Rusk & Swearingen, Cleveland; 
“Scientific Milling for Small Mills,” by 
J. P. Siebel, Ph. C., Siebel Institute of 
Technology, Chicago; “The Future of 
Wheat Cultivation in Ohio,” by L. E. 
Thatcher, associate agronomist, Wooster, 
Ohio; “How to Hold the Trade in Your 
Own Home Town,” by R. M. Symons, 
Adena. 





ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Officers elected were Edwin M. Col- 
ton, Colton Bros. Co., Bellefontaine, 
president; George A. Graham, Graham 
Milling Co., Lancaster, vice president; 
Frank H. Tanner, treasurer, and the 
following board of directors: Jesse D. 
Hurlbut, Toledo, F. W. Kibler, R. M. 
Symons, Adena, J. A. Lantz, Mansfield, 
and B. C. Henry, Carey. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were adopt- 
ed: 
Resolved, That this association gb on 
record as being opposed to the McNary- 
Haugen bill, and all similar unsound, un- 
economic legislation designed to inter- 
fere with the normal functioning of the 
law of supply and demand. We regard 
all such bills as a serious menace to, 
and subversive of, our American institu- 
tions. We deplore the entrance of the 
government in business, the dissipation 
of the people’s money in wasteful, un- 
productive ways, and ask that an honest 
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effort be made to live up to the pledge 
of “less government in business, and 
more business in government.” 

Whereas, The putting into operation 
of section 28 of the Jones act would be 
destructive of the American export flour 
business, and hence to the disadvantage 
of farming and milling interests; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we favor the repeal 
of this section, and that its operation be 
deferred pending further consideration 
and such final repeal. 

Whereas, There is an avalanche of 
proposed legislation, most of which is 
either futile or would, if enacted, be 
harmful, on the growing, marketing and 
transportation of grain and other farm 
products; therefore, be it . 

Resolved, That the Ohio State Millers’ 
Association declare its conviction that 
these are economic and not political 
problems. That what the grain growers 
chiefly need is to realize that the time 
has come when grain for export cannot 
profitably be grown in this country, un- 
der normal conditions, and that what the 
existing grain marketing and transporta- 
tion faculties chiefly need is to be al- 
lowed to function normally, without leg- 
islative nagging; be it also 

Resolved, That copies of these resolu- 
tions be given to the press and mailed to 
the representatives of the state of Ohio 
in the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. 

A further resolution was passed for 
the consumption of millers only, and for 
their careful and conscientious considera- 
tion, reading as follows: 

Whereas, It is only human that millers 
blame some one else for the strange 
things that are happening to depress the 
business to an unprofitable point; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the millers assembled 
at the twentieth anniversary meeting de- 
clare their conviction that the millers 
should return at once to a sane method 
of operating their plants, and comput- 
ing cost of operation. 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


Among the millers present, not already 
mentioned, were F. E. Barker, Carr Mill- 
ing Co; W. M. Coup, Northwestern Ele- 
vator & Mill Co; L. C. Chase, Grafton 
Flour Milling & Grain Elevator Co; O. 
FE. Gwinn, C. EF. Gwinn, Clarence E. 
Gwinn, Walter W. Gwinn, B. W. Marr 
and C. S. Heiston, Gwinn Milling Co; L. 
B. Miller, Ansted & Burk Co; T. J. Han- 
ley, Hanley Milling Co; EK. M. Stults, 
Buckeye Cereal Co; F. M. Snyder and 
O. L.. Brubaker, Snyder Milling Co; M. 
H. Spreng, Loudonville Milling Co; Ed- 
gar Thierwechter, the Emery Thier- 
wechter Co; J. A. Long, London Mill 
Co; Charles Rieske, Durst Milling Co; 
L. E. Dewey, Dewey Bros. Co., Blan- 
chester, and regret was frequently ex- 
pressed at the failure of a number of 
important mills to be represented. 

Grain interests were represented by 
F. T. Bascom, Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chi- 
cago; F. M. Anderson, Hales & Hunter 
Co., Chicago; Wallace Templeton, J. S. 
Templeton’s Sons, Chicago; Kenton Keil- 
holtz, Southworth & Co., and Fred May- 
er, J. F. Zahm & Co., Toledo. 

Various allied lines were well repre- 
sented: Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. by 
I.. B. Wilson and Raymond W. Wagner; 
S. George Co. by L. E. Billson; Ham- 
mond Bag & Paper Co. by J. D. Thomp- 
son; Nordyke & Marmon Co. by J. G. 
Cooper; Noury & van der Lande, Nova- 
del Process, by C. T. Stork; Carter-May- 
hew Mfg. Co. by Hill Shepardson; Hunt- 
ley Mfg. Co. by James J. and W. B. Sut- 
ton; The Wolf Co. by George A. Sutton; 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. by James J. Pol- 
lard; Aunt Jemima Flour Mills Co. by 
H. W. Dillman. 

Representing the press were John FE. 
Bacon, American Miller, Herbert A. 
Porter, Modern Miller, Newton C. Evans 
and L. A. Koch, National Miller, and W. 
H. Wiggin, The Northwestern Miller. 

Jesse D. Hurlbut, of Toledo, acted as 
toastmaster at the dinner, and_ the 
speakers were C. B. Jenkins, the first 
secretary of the association, and Thur- 
man (“Dusty”) Miller, editor Wilming- 
ton News-Journal, who entertained his 
audience with a very witty speech on 
the subject of “Explosions,” which cov- 
ered nearly everything he wanted to 
talk about. The meeting was a success. 

W. H. Wico.. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 349.) 
Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 





1924 1923 1922 1921 
April 26... ....+. 1,428 1,785 6,115 
April 19... 964 1,714 2,275 5,310 
April 12... 1,621 2,856 2,570 1,485 
April 6... 1,785 750 4,270 7,905 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


-Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

April 14-19 ...... 367,440 170,018 46 
Previous week ... 419,490 226,650 54 
YVOOF Q@HO ccccccecs 367,440 186,308 61 
Two years ago... 415,890 181,020 43 
Three years ago.. 414,690 173,315 41 
Four years ago... 424,260 125,233 29 
Five years ago... 419,310 263,890 62 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- --Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 


Mch., 15. 63 71,115 233,530 222,182 3,877 3,653 
Mch. 22. 63 71,115 230,833 199,325 1,388 2,432 
Mch, 29. 63 71,115 219,239 203,590 1,377 5,789 
Apr. 6. 63 71,115 198,217 189,715 1,224 561 
Apr. 12. 62 69,915 226,650 196,471 485 3,212 
Apr. 19. 654 61,240 170,018 186,308 357 357 


WHEAT 


Spring field work is reflected in the 
decreasing wheat receipts at Minneapo- 
lis. Arrivals last week were largely suf- 
ficient at times to base a market on. 
Mill buyers are more discriminating than 
ever ih their choice, and display interest 
only in strong, glutinous wheat. Offer- 
ings are so meager that premiums on 
top grades are easily lc higher, com- 
pared with the option, than a week ago. 
Demand for good elevator wheat is, con- 
sequently, increasing. Interior mills are 
in the market in a small way, and some 
sales are again reported to eastern in- 
terests. No. 1 dark northern is quoted 
at 3@19¢c bu over May, and No. 1 north- 
ern at May price to Ilc over. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
April 16 $1.11%@1.28% $1.10% @1.15% 
April 17 ..... 1.12% @1.28% 1.10%@1.15% 
ETE BO” ncce cccapelecsnan ceca @.. 
April 19 ... 1.13% @1.29% 1.115% @1.16% 
April 21 ..... 1.13 @1.30 1.11 @1.16 
April 22 ..... 1.13% @1.30% 1.11% @1.16% 


No, 2 dark averages 2c lower than No. 1 
dark. No. 2 northern averages 2@3c lower 
than No. 1 northern. 


April May July April May July 

| ar $1.10% $1.12% 19..... $1.11% $1.13% 

| ee 1.10% 1.12% 21..... 1.11 1.13% 
Bruce sessee cocccs BSeceee LLIB 1.18% 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 
Aeetl 6 4 .6ss $1.04% @1.12% $1.02% @1.09% 


AGT ST nw. ss 5% @1.13% ened eh 10% 
April 18% . © 40080 0UP cosese 

April 19 1.05% @1.13% 1. ere th "10% 
April 21 ..... 1.05 @1.13 1.03 @1.10 


April 22 
*Holiday. 
No. 2 amber averages 2c lower than No. 

1 amber. No. 2 durum averages ic lower 

than No. 1 durum, 

Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
April 19, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000's omitted): 

1924 1928 1922 1921 


1.04% @1.12% 1.02% @1.09% 














Minneapolis .... 666 1,522 1,041 1,973 
Duluth ..cccccce 183 822 533 556 
Totals ........ 849 2,344 1,574 2,529 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to’ April 19, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
Minneapolis .. 78,341 104,156 77,107 84,099 
Duluth ....... 27,419 50,284 38,438 35,519 





Totals ...... 105,760 154,440 115,545 119,618 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


As usual, when there is little meal to 
be had, demand is good. Minneapolis 
crushers and resellers report day to 
day inquiry, and inability to supply de- 
mand, due to the fact that receipts of 
domestic flaxseed have about ceased. 
Crushers are concentrating the light ar- 
rivals on one or two plants; the others 
are idle, or preparing to close. Th - 
port their Chicago and Toledo mills as 
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practically out of the market, since they 
have no raw material bought to go there. 
The situation is the same at Buffalo. 
Prices are firm, with crushers and re- 
sellers asking $40.50 ton for fine meal 
and $41 for pea size, Minneapolis basis. 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $31.25 @31.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.75@32.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.25@32.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.75@33.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks 19.00@20.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.45 
Corm Weel, POTS cc cccccveses 2.35@ 2.40 
ere Ge, WI 6.bscbnéssevece 3.65@ 3.70 
Rye flour, pure dark®.......... 3.25@ 3.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... «-++@ 6.10 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 5.95@ 6.00 
Pees GONE cccvcatctuccecsooss --.@2.67% 
Linseed oil meal® .............+.+ 40.50 @41.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
Minneapolis Grain 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
April 21 April 22 
April 19 April12 1923 1922 
No. 1 dark ..... 4,031 4,092 3,763 1,108 





No. 1 northern. .1,116 1,142 1,297 56 
No. 2 northern. .1,755 1,760 1,862 271 
GEROTD .ccccvese 7,002 7,338 7,393 4,363 

0 eee 13,904 14,332 14,315 5,799 
ff. ae 3,040 SOIR necce evsece 
Se Pere 7,382 eee . acess .abees 
Tm 2000 wcscces SE,356 26,619 cccee cevce 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on April 19, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1924 1923 1922 1921 








Minneapolis 13,904 14,315 5,799 3,040 
Duluth ....... 6,868 12,654 5,145 556 

Totals ...... 20, 772 26,969 10,944 3,596 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: Aprii 21 

A April 19 April 12 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 665,600 728,960 1,522,240 
Flour, bbls....... 28,676 21,190 33,596 
Millstuff, tons.... 368 535 1,870 
Corn, DUS........ 125,550 202,760 64,260 
Oats, bus........ 360,400 365,940 298,660 
Barley, bus...... 153,900 163,030 207,000 
eee 62,230 52,500 195,640 
Flaxseed, bus.... 43,000 50,400 128,760 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday: April 21 
April 19 April 12 1923 
Wheat, bus...... 616,280 705,740 796,260 
Pieur, WSi....... 228,785 238,457 275,867 
Millstuff, tons.... 11,362 12,134 10,591 
Corn, bus........ 191,820 343,620 142,850 
Gate, BOS. .co.:. 813,960 696,000 695,460 
Barley, bus...... 202,500 267,260 225,760 
Rye, bus.. ‘ 37,000 81,760 24,140 
Flaxseed, bus. 20,910 59,640 17,080 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


“7. = Apr. 22 Apr. 23 


Apr. 19 Apr. 12 1922 1921 
Corn ...1,527 1,603 *331 1,965 327 
Oats ...3,687 4,176 8,592 20,684 9,115 
Barley... 379 402 682 631 906 
Rye ....7,909 7,885 3,417 54 26 
Flaxseed. 105 92 6 991 1,017 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to 
April 19, 1924, compared with the corre- 
sponding periéd of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 














Minneapolis ... 7,509 5,408 1,603 983 
Duluth ........ 6,297 3,272 5,615 3,050 
Betas cecoces 13,806 8,680 7,218 4,033 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
April 19, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

r——Receipts——, -—In store——, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 








Minneapolis... 43 129 60 105 6 991 
Duluth...... 6 26 10 103 10 87 
Totals..... . 49 155 70 208 16 1,078 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ———Duluth———, 
Track To arr. Track May July 
April 15 ..$2.42% 2.42% 2.42% 2.38% 2.34 
April 16.. 2.47 2.46% 2.44% 2.405% 2.35 
April 17... 2.46% 2.45% 2.44 2.40% 2.35% 
Me BE” & e6825s sh6bbe b¥edds chties 


April 19... 2.44% 2.44% 2.42% 2.39 2.34% 
April 21... 2.45% 2.44 2.40% 2.37% 2.34% 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 

April Corn Oats Rye Barley 
15. 4. Lt, 44% @44% 59% @60% 58@75 
16. 72% @73% 44% @45% 59% @60% 58@75 


17. 73% @74 44% @45% 60 @61 60@77 
18* Trt) STTPMETIO) STP oe 
19. 12% @73% 445% @45% 61 @62 61@78 


21. 71% @72 
*Holiday. 


44% @44% 60% @61% 62@78 





Duluth-Superior Grain 
Stocks of coarse grains, April 19, at Du- 
luth-Superior elevators, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Domestic——, —~—Bonded—- 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
11 3 


GOD owicen 2,145 588 5,928 

RIO wovsess 8,020 10,245 4,176 1 7). ‘eee 
Barley .... 346 502 460 13 78 11 
Flaxseed .. 47 19 87 56 eee ts 
COFR. ..cee. 5,959 2897,019 ... 





Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 

Spring -——Durum . 

May May July Sept. 





April 12 ..... . 111% 107% 106% 101% 
rg |. ee 111% 107% 106% 102 
BE BD esesccsc 111% 107 106 102 
ABO BGS ovececes 112 107% 106% 103% 
Se BE sevcevee Bae 108% 107% 103% 
BREE BE? cccccde evece coeee eegee e6e08 
MEE BO cccccces 113 108% 108% 103% 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 
c—Amber durum—-~ --Durum— 


April No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
12... 109% @120% 107% @120% 107% 105% 
14... 109% @120% 107% @120% 107% 105% 
15... 109 @120 107 @120 107 105 

16... 109% @120% 107% @120% 107% 105% 
Bac vetted 21% sce Qeet 108% 106% 
BPP ic wecsnEonéce 250600 S068s. 20684 8h0K8 
19. ii6% O18i1% iss O18i1% 108% 106% 

*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheat on track, in cents, per bushel: 


April No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

12.. 110% @122% 108% @115% 107% @112% 
14.. 110% @122% 108%@118% 107%@112% 
15.. 109% @121% 107% @117% 106% @114% 
16.. 110% @123% 108%@119% 107% @113% 
17.. eedet rede: 108% @119% 107%@113% 


, @ @. 
19. iii Oia6% 109% @119% 108% @116% 
*Holiday. 
Closing prices of coarse grains, in cents, 
per bushel: 
Corn Oats Rye 


2 ew 3 white No.1 Barley 
April 12 .. 76% 41 @43 62% 44@72 
April 14 .... 76% 40% @42% 62% 44@73 
April 15 .... 75% 395% @41% 62% 44@73 
Aprihl6é .... 77% 40% @42% 62% 44@73 
April“17 .... 77% 40% @42% 62% 44@73 
MAO. ceca ches cian seus eo Gee 
April 19 .... 77% 40% @42% 63% 44@73 
*Holiday. 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 19, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 

bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
c~Wheat stocks—, ———-grade——. 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1,2dknl 
1,2 nor f§ 878 4654 235 23 66 27 
3dkn 
3 nor § 123 15 67 13 7 41 
All other 

spring ..1,674 2,223 738 19 9 33 
1,2amd 


3amd 
3 dur 
All other 
durum ..3,651 8,019 3,654 35 203 138 
29 


l 

1,2 dur § 695 1,942 436 24 197 63 
l 
§ 324 Sie ome 16 








Winter .... 23 1 15 13 3 29 
Mixed ..... as ee “< $32 235 119 
Totals ..6,868 12,6545,145 175 717 450 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





r-~—Receipts——, -——Shipments— 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Spring .... 70 112 149 15 2 66 
Durum .... 105 710 360 42 rae 50 
Winter .... 8 ee 24 ee es 20 
Totals .. 183 822 533 57 2 136 
COPE «vsees 65 18 79 es os 
GO cvccce ee 1 ye 
Bonded... 2 3 ee Sie — ce 
DS vosecce 112 527 136 -* ou 1 
Bonded... os 2 < % ‘% : 
Barley .... Ti 104 19 
Bonded... 1 6 o* ee $s — 
Flaxseed .. 6 26 10 40 16 9 


Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
c—— Close * 
Opening April 21 
April14 High Low April19 1923 
May ..$2.37% $2.41% $2.37% $2.39 $3.32 
July .. 2.33 2.36% 2.32% 2.34% 3.11% 
BORE. +. cceses ssubew > ds0gke |. are 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Buyers of flour show no disposition to 
enlarge their activities in the market, and 
mills are finding no increase in new or- 
ders. Buying is held down to the barest 
needs, and orders, while coming from a 
broad territory, aggregate little in total 
volume. Millers do not believe stocks in 
buyers’ hands can be large, and yet they 
do not come in to any extent, even when 
prices would ordinarily appear to be at- 
tractive. Quotations are now being on a 
lake-and-rail shipping basis to the East. 

The strike among macaroni manufac- 
turers in the East is curtailing sales of 
durum wheat products in that section. 
The mill reported a little trade from 
other quarters, but buying did not go 
beyond ordinary consumptive requests. 
No. 2 semolina is quoted at 35.@3%c lb 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, and durum 
patent at 4c less. 

Nominal prices, April 19, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $6.40@6.65 $7.15@7.45 
Bakers patent ....... 6.15@6.40 6.95@7.20 
First clear, jute ...... 5.00@5.25 5.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.90@4.05 
RYE FLOUR 


The rye flour mill received no inquiry 
from the East during the week ending 
April 19, although quotations are now 
made on the basis of lake shipping rates. 
The only demand was from the local 
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trade, and was controlled entirely by 
immediate needs. Mill prices are yn- 
changed, as follows: ure white, $3.95; 
No. 2 straight, $8.90; No. 3 dark, $2.90; 
No. 5 blend, $4.45; No. 8 rye, $3.50. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour Pct. of 


output act y 

ee eae 8,870 94 
Previous week ..........-. 9,805 97 
SOGe GOD  sbessavsccecas -+ 10,235 88 
TWO YOQTS AGO ..ccccceccce 18,691 51 

MILLFEED 

The mills have little millfeed to otfer, 
being sold up to their production. \ny- 
thing available is easily disposed 0: jn 


split cars. The trade seems willins to 
pick up supplies at prevailing prices, \ut 
refrains from following advances. 


WHEAT 


The spring wheat market was wit! out 
any noticeable change last week, ex -ept 
a moderate alteration in price, attril ted 
to outside influence. Very few cars « ime 
out for sale, and demand seemed |. he 
in keeping with the offerings. At the 
close of the week, millers advanced the 
outside prices on spreads, but the ash 
situation reflected no material imp: \ve- 
ment. 

A slowing up in the durum movei:ent 
tended to quiet the market. The « ily 
offerings contained only a small pro) .or- 
tion of the milling quality which mill | wy- 
ers required, and brought liberal .re- 
miums. Durum futures for the ost 
part ruled slow and irregular. 

A boat was shifted under ele. ‘tor 
spouts, and is today loading 350,000 \us 
wheat, the first vessel delivery this «a- 
son. More withdrawals are expecte: as 
soon as boats become available from |: w- 
er lakes. A fleet is headed this way «1d, 
if not held up by ice conditions at hie 
Soo Canal, will arrive in the local har wor 
in a few days. 


= 


COARSE GRAIN 


There was no trade to speak of in 
barley, due primarily to light recei) ts. 
Buyers seemed interested enough to (- 
vance the price lc on extra quality ‘it 
made no change in the ordinary gri'\c. 
Malting supplies are workable if aviil- 
able, with feeding kind slow and jt 
much wanted. 

Dullness prevailed in the oat mart!:ct 
mostly on account of the scarcity of 
supplies to trade in. Buyers were on 
hand to take care of any offerings t)\t 
came out, but had very little to o. 
Prices showed unevenness. 

The corn movement has dropped ‘0 
such low proportion that few if any c:rs 
are available for open sale. Receipts «re 
generally applied on contracts to go inio 
store and await boat shipment to tic 
East. Elevator stocks are expected | 
reach around 6,000,000 bus by the t 
navigation opens. 

Interest in rye appears to be picking 
up slowly, although business in the 
tures shows no appreciable improvenx 
If any eastern business has been work 
it does not come out for publication 
Cash offerings came out in limited qu 
tity, with buyers ready to absorb the su)- 
ply at the going basis. 


FLAXSEED 


Flaxseed futures acted stronger, ( 'c 
to slow offerings and the firmer Arg: 
tine price. Trading carried prices \ 
ward slowly 3%c for the May and J: 
into the closing day, when there was + 
break of 2%@2%c. A final rally | 
the list on a 2@2%c higher level t! 
the close of April 12. 

A decrease of 36,000 bus on the w: 
and a stock position of but 103,000 sho 
have a contrary effect. Crop prospe 
are favorable and may have had so! 
bearing on the situation. Crushers 
not appear quite so anxious for cash s1 
plies. 

NOTES 


Ward Ames, Jr., of the Barnes-Am 
Co., has returned from several mont! 
spent in Florida. 

G. P. Harbison provided cigars f 
the traders April 17 in celebration 
the birth of a son. 

H. F. Salyards, of the Ely-Salyar: 
Co., has returned from a trip of sever 
weeks to the East. 

Railroad warehouses have a little be! 
ter than 150,000 bbls flour on hand t 
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ship down the lakes. Receipts are pick- 
ing up. 

The Easter holiday rush brought a 
slackening of trade with bakers, but they 
expect this to be only temporary. | 

Ward A. Brown left, April 23, for St. 
Louis, where he will be connected with 
the Ralston-Purina Co. after May 1. 

Local bakers, especially the larger ones, 
have their flour requirements well cov- 
ered. The smaller ones usually buy from 
hand to mouth. 

George B. Wagner, of Minneapolis, 
son of the late Alfred J. Wagner, is an 
applicant for membership in the Duluth 
Board of Trade. 

A considerable fleet is on the way up 
the lakes, but most of the boats are 
going to the Canadian Head of the Lakes 
for grain cargoes. 

A prominent shipping house which has 
been doing nothing since last fall was 
watching the market closely on April 
21, and picking up a little durum wheat. 
Easiern orders were responsible. 

The steamers J. J. Turner and Richard 
Reiss were loading grain at the Peavey 
and Itasca elevators, April 21, and were 
expected to leave during the day for the 
lower lakes. They are taking on 550,000 
bus vrain. 

the vessel rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Butslo, is 2%e bu, but there is almost 
nol\ing doing in the way of business. 
Gr:in shippers are selling very little 
groin, and their charters mainly are con- 
fir.) to small lots. 

though there are close to 25,000,000 
bus grain in Duluth-Superior elevators, 
it °. said that not more than 3,000,000 to 
4,(:.,000 bus have been sold to go out 
on ‘he opening of navigation. There is 
als a very slow demand for flour for 
easiern shipment. 

ii, R. Graves, who was with the Rus- 
seli-Miller Milling Co. interests in Min- 
neapolis for a number of years and has 
been with the Occident Terminal Co. 
since the Duluth plant was opened last 


rs 


fail, is an applicant for membership in 
the Duluth Board of Trade, and will buy 
grain on the floor for his company. 


The steamer A. M. Byers, owned by 
the Reiss Steamship Co., arrived in Du- 
luth harbor April 22, coming light for 
ore from Lake Michigan. This arrival 
will not mark the formal opening of 
navigation as applicable to grain ship- 
ping contracts, for it is the arrival of 
the first boat from Lake Erie ports that 
fixes the opening date. 

The Purity Baking Co., a Twin City 
concern which has been operating in Du- 
luth since 1921, has begun the construc- 
tion of a new $200,000 plant which will 
be a model. The building will have a 
frontage of 100 feet, will be four stories 
in height and finished in white tile brick. 
The company owns 100 feet of ground 
adjoining for enlargement, if that be- 
comes necessary. When completed the 
plant will have a capacity of 65,000 
loaves of bread daily, and the company 
will also specialize in doughnuts, cakes, 
pies, ete. Sixty-five people are employed 
in the present plant. 

F, G. Cartson. 





NAVIGATION OPENS AT MILWAUKEE 
MmwavuKee, W1s.—Navigation at Mil- 
waukee opened April 18, when the steam- 
er Sir Thomas Shaughnessy arrived with 
a cargo of coal from the lower lakes. 
The vessel proceeded to South Chicago 
for a cargo of corn for Buffalo from the 
Irondale elevator. In 1923, navigation 
did not open until May 3. 
L. E, Meyer. 





DEATH OF 8. M. TIMBERLAKE 

_ Announcement is made of the death of 
Stanley M. Timberlake at Indianapolis, 
Ind., on April 11, at the age of 54 years. 
He had been in poor health for more than 
a year. Mr. Timberlake was well known 
in the milling industry, from his con- 
nection with the Indiana Millers’ Mutual 
Insurance Co. 





Revised figures for the 1923-24 fall, 
winter and summer rice crop of India 
are Officially placed at 78,227,000 acres, 
and the yield at 28,298,000 British tons, 
compared with the average for the pre- 
ceding five years of 79,085,000 acres and 
30,459,000 British tons. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF ILLINOIS 
BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION AT CHICAGO 





Sudden Illness of John T. Chapman, After Delivering Invocation, Causes 
Adjournment for One Hour —Committee Appointed to Arrange for 
Zone Meetings Similar to Those Held in Indiana— 

President Outlines Association’s Activities 


Cuicaco, Itt. April 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—The annual convention of 
the Illinois Association of the Baking 
Industry is being held in the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, this week. 

There was an unfortunate occurrence 
at the opening session, today. Adjourn- 
ment was taken for one hour, owing to 
the fact that John T. Chapman, of the 
Chapman-Smith Co., Chicago, fainted 
after delivering the invocation. Physi- 
cians were called, and later in the day 
Mr. Chapman was reported to be resting 
easily and feeling better. 

Marshall O. Densby, president Chicago 
Master Bakers’ Association, welcomed 
the visiting bakers. Vice President W. 
H. Wetzel, of Mount Carmel, responded. 

President Adolph Benz, of Peoria, in 
his address, outlined the varied activi- 
ties of the association for the year, and 
bespoke for his successor the continued 
support of the members. He urged 
closer co-operation for mutual benefit, 
stressing the fact that increased mem- 
bership was essential to accomplish all 
that the association had set out to do. 

Following the appointment of commit- 
tees and the reading of the secretary’s 
and treasurer’s reports, Eugene Lipp, of 
Chicago, president Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation of America, spoke on the duty 
of each baker to his state association. 
He reminded the bakers that on their 
loyalty to their local and state associa- 
tions depended largely the success of the 
national body. 

Professor Frederick Stuhlmann, dean 
of the Siebel Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, read a very interesting paper 
on baking materials and their influence 
on the finished product. He said that 
flour was of more immediate interest to 
the baker than any other material, not 
so much the difference between the same 
flours of different crops as the charac- 
teristic properties of the different kinds 
of flours. He explained that the differ- 
ences between the various grades was 
the percentage and character of the glu- 
ten they contained, and how these differ- 
ences affected fermentation. A strong, 
glutinous flour requires more fermenta- 
tion than does a weak one. 

Professor Stuhlmann said: “Variations 
in the absorption power of the flour are 
responsible for the higher and lower 
yield; that is, for the quantity of bread 
that can be turned out per barrel. A 
well-aged flour in this respect is the best. 
The color of flour is largely responsible 
for the color of the loaf.” He added 
that other conditions might affect the 
color, and that bakers would do well to 
look carefully into the water they use in 
mixing their doughs, explaining that al- 
kali in water was sometimes responsible 
for poor bread. 

The professor was followed by Peter 
G. Pirrie, technical director of the Ad- 
vance Milling Co., Chicago, who spoke 
at length on the causes of poor bread. 
He confirmed some of the points the pre- 
vious speaker had brought out; that a 
low grade, weak or defective flour meant 
trouble for the baker, unless it was in- 
telligently handled. A weak flour can 
be blended with a strong flour and the 
combination make a splendid loaf, but 
neither can produce good bread alone. 
Neither can a careless blend make good 
bread, Mr. Pirrie added. In small shops 
such flours should be sifted into the 
mixer; in medium-sized shops, a sack of 
each could be dumped into the mixer 
and the mixer run dry for about three 
minutes before adding the liquid; in 
shops equipped with a blender, alternate 
bags of each kind of flour should be 
dumped into it. 

Mr. Pirrie emphasized the importance 
of having accurate scales and being care- 
ful about weighing the various ingredi- 
ents used. If not, trouble is sure to 
ensue. He advocated the use of high- 
speed mixers, and the proper size steel 
troughs. The best results cannot be ob- 


tained by spreading a dough out in too 
big a trough. He gave the bakers a 
number of good pointers, such as being 
careful about working a dough on a 
bench where there was a draft. He said 
that much streaky bread could be traced 
to drafts. He advised constant clean- 
ing and lubrication of machinery, told 
about the care of proof boxes, tempera- 
ture of ovens and the proper cooling of 
bread before wrapping. 

W. H. Whitehead, Goshen, Ind., presi- 
dent of the Indiana Association of the 
Baking Industry, told of the zone meet- 
ings held in Indiana and the good accom- 
plished thereby. A committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange for similar zone meet- 
ings in Illinois. 

Frederick Stadelhofer, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., is scheduled to speak April 23 
on “Erorrs I Find in Bakeries,” while 
John M. Hartley, secretary of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, will con- 
duct an open forum, at which it is ex- 
pected various subjects that are perplex- 
ing to bakers will come up for discussion. 

Charles W. Myers, director of trade 
relations, Armour & Co., Chicago, who 
appeared at the recent Ohio and Indiana 
conventions, will speak to the Illinois 
bakers on the importance of bread and 
meat in the American diet, and how the 
two have been tied up in the toast cam- 
paign. The meat packers of the country 
have been co-operating closely with the 
bakers, and in their advertising have in- 
corporated the idea of bread or sand- 
wiches. Mr. Myers is a firm believer in 
quality products, and advocates that em- 
ploying bakers should educate their help 
toward this end. 

NOTES 

The Fleischmann Co. has 22 represen- 
tatives present. 

Peter Kirbach, Chicago Doughnut Ma- 
chine Corporation, has an attractive ex- 
hibit. 

The annual banquet is being held this 
evening, to be followed by an entertain- 
ment and dancing. 

George H. Tompkins, secretary Asso- 
ciated Employers of Chicago, discussed 
the labor situation. 

W. A. Fullerton, of Tuscola, will dis- 
cuss country routes and whether or not 
they are successful. 

Special entertainment has been pro- 
vided for visiting ladies, including lunch- 
eons, matinees and auto trips. 

A bread contest is being carried on in 
connection with the convention, profes- 
sors Stuhlmann and Pirrie acting as 
judges. 

Illinois bakers usually turn out well to 
their conventions, and this one is no ex- 
ception. The attendance of allied trades- 
men is also large. 


I. K. Russell brought greetings from 
the American Institute of Baking, and 
invited those present to visit the insti- 
tute before leaving Chicago. 


The convention committee left nothing 
undone to make the meeting a success. 
The committee is composed of Marshall 
O. Densby, chairman, George Chussler, 
Jr. Eugene Lipp, John M. Hartley, 
Charles A. Paesch, Martin Reinel, Eu- 
gene P. Brengle, N. M. Miller and E. 
J. Missbach. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 


BULLETINS OF THE CROPS 


(Continued from page 345.) 


farm work. In southern and eastern 
counties grain needs rain. High winds 
blew out some grain in central counties. 
Very little early corn has been planted. 





Crop Improvement in Central States 
Torepo, Oun1o.—Weather has been fa- 
varoable and seasonable, with warmer 
temperatures and showers. The result is 
witnessed in considerable improvement 
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in vegetation and wheat fields. Some 
fields are spotted, and there seems to be 
more or less damage and winter killing 
in southern Ohio, southern Indiana, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, but farther 
north the outlook is much more favor- 
able, with not nearly so much damage 
reported. 


Warm Weather Helps California Crops 

Los Ance.es, Cat.—Following a pro- 
tracted cold spell, warm weather last 
week stimulated the growth of crops. 
Condition of wheat during the first half 
of April was 60 per cent of normal. 


Decrease in Indiana Wheat Crop 

Evansvitte, Inp.—The wheat crop in 
Indiana will amount to 24,200,000 bus if 
the deductions of the state bureau of 
agriculture are correct. This compares 
with 34,188,000 bus harvested last year. 
The April 1 condition was 74 per cent 
of normal in April, 1923. It is reported 
that 1,917,000 acres were seeded last fall, 
of which much has been damaged by bad 
winter weather, and will be plowed un- 
der or used for other purposes than 
grain. Rye is reported to be in some- 
what better condition than wheat, with 
an indicated yield of 3,534,000 bus, com- 
pared with a yield in 1923 of 4,186,000. 


Early Plowing in Western Wisconsin 

Mitwavukee, Wis.—Early plowing is 
proceeding in southern and western Wis- 
consin counties with favorable weather, 
according to the first of the new series 
of weekly bulletins issued by the Mil- 
waukee weather bureau. Some seeding 
is being done on highlands and in sandy 
soil. In most sections winter wheat and 
rye and grasses were well protected by 
heavy snows, and came through the win- 
ter fairly well; however, some damage 
probably resulted from alternate thawing 
and freezing during the past week. In 
northwestern counties winter grains and 
grasses are in poor condition because of 
the irregular snow covering. 





Backward Spring in Ontario 
Toronto, Ont.—Spring is backward in 
Ontario, and very little field work is pos- 
sible yet. The growing winter wheat 
crop promises well, but there is. still 

danger of damage by spring frosts. 


Snow Hinders Seeding in Manitoba 

Winnirec, Man.—Seeding in many 
parts of Manitoba, it is said, would by 
this time have become fairly general but 
for the severe snowstorms which pre- 
vailed throughout the province last week. 
In some districts the fall of snow was 
heavier than for the entire winter up to 
that time. Rivers swollen by heavy 
storms of sleet and snow are causing 
some anxiety in various agricultural dis- 
tricts of Alberta. 


Winter Wheat in Good Condition 
Burraw, N. Y.—Winter wheat in this 
region, on both sides of the border, is 
in good condition, but shows need of 
rain. 


Seeding Delayed in Ontario 
Toronto, Ont., April 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—The weather is unfavorable 
for seeding, which is being delayed. The 
winter wheat crop is in good condition. 





FREIHOFER BAKING CO. ADDS 
HARRISBURG PLANT TO CHAIN 


HararispurG, Pa.—The Freihofer Bak- 
ing Co., operating a chain of bakeries in 
the East, on April 15 took over the Har- 
risburg Baking Co., Inc., which was pur- 
chased recently from William FE. Bushey. 
New machinery has been installed. 

There will be no change in the local 
management, it is stated, and the plant 
will continue under the supervision of R. 
A. White, who started with the Harris- 
burg Baking Co. eight years ago as a 
driver and rose to the position of man- 
ager. 

The Freihofer Baking Co., still under 
the active management of William Frei- 
hofer, has two bakeries in Philadelphia, 
and one each in Camden, Atlantic City, 
Asbury Park, N. J., Wilmington, Del., 
and Chester, Allentown and Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

C. C. Larus. 





In France the improvement of the 
franc, while facilitating wheat imports, 
is checking flour exports. 
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LONDON PORT CHARGES 

A very important deputation from the 
London Chamber of Commerce, accom- 
panied by delegates from the various 
London trading and mercantile associa- 
tions and exchanges, was received by the 
Port of London Authority on April 3. 
The object of the deputation was to pro- 
test against the heavy increase in the 
percentage addition to the basic rates 
of the authority, which it was contended 
far exceed the amount required to meet 
the increases in wages to the laborers of 
the port. Definite cases were instanced 
where the present incidence of charges 
were detrimental to the Port of London 
as a port, in comparison with other ports 
of the United Kingdom and the Conti- 
nent, and were, therefore, to the same 
extent a disservice to the merchants and 
traders of the port. 

Lord Ridley, of Dundee, deputy chair- 
man of the Port of London Authority, 
received the deputation on behalf of the 
authority, and in replying to the conten- 
tions of the merchants stated that it had 
constructed the King George V Dock 
at an expense over which it had no con- 
trol. It had undertaken the work of 
dredging the river thoroughly, and al- 
though the tonnage dues on shipping 
were originally imposed to meet this 
cost, yet the revenue from this source 
did not meet the cost of dredging. 

Furthermore, it had constructed the 
Tilbury deep water jetty, and other 
works were undertaken, such as the Til- 
bury Dock extension and the provision 
of the Tilbury landing stage, and none of 
these works were at present yielding a 
return on the capital expenditure, 
amounting to approximately £6,000,000. 
Under these circumstances he consid- 
ered the increase in port dues was jus- 
tified. 

The Times, in commenting on the dep- 
utation and its object, considers that 
some of the statements made by the 
traders need a good deal of explanation. 
Why, for instance, should it be possible 
to sell a box of oranges cheaper in Liv- 
erpool than in London, and why should 
first management charges on meat in 
London be far above those ruling in 
Liverpool or Glasgow? These and other 
questions need to be answered, and 
doubtless will be, now that the traders, 
having received no satisfactory reply to 
their protests, are, it is understood, to 
proceed with their demand to the Board 
of Trade for an independent inquiry into 
the causes of the increased rates. 

It has been assumed that they were 
mainly due to the higher labor charges, 
but apparently this is only one of the 
causes, and a very distinct point was 
made by the member of the deputation 
when he said that, in raising the rates 
considerably, the authority was “setting 
a very bad example, and was inviting 
the men to make further demands.” 
Surely it is not reasonable, in the inter- 
ests of the trade of the port, that they 
should be called upon to pay increased 
charges for merchandise in order to help 
meet the cost of constructing a passen- 
ger landing stage. 

The London Chamber of Commerce in 
its action, as menticned above, has been 
dealing almost entirely with the percent- 
age increase in the rates. The London 
Flour Trade Association, while not by 
any means agreeing with the percentage 
increase, has been hammering away at 
the basic rate, for it very justly con- 
siders that an attack upon this rate is 
of the very greatest importance, as all 
charges must depend upon such rate in 
the first instance. 

It is now reported that some measure 
of success has resulted from these ef- 
forts, as the Port of London Authority 
has offered to reduce the basic landing 


rate on flour from 5s 3d per ton to 4s 9d. 
This, however, does not meet with the 
approval of the importers, who consider 
that it is insufficient, compared with the 
rates in operation in pre-war days. It is 
reported that negotiations with both the 
Port of London Authority and the 
wharfingers have been broken off for 
the time being, but traders are not with- 
out hope that some further concession 
will be made. 


ENGLAND 


Lonpon, April 2.—A threatened strike 
of the railwaymen did not materialize, as 
the tram strike was settled, so buyers 
and sellers were able to meet on Monday 
last without a great deal of inconven- 
ience, but unfortunately it was not to 
trade, but only to gossip. Since then, 
however, there has been, as the result 
of lower offers from Canada, a decidedly 
better feeling in the market, and al- 
though the volume of business has been 
limited, yet the fact that buyers are 
again asking for prices is an indication 
that perhaps there will be a resumption 
of trading in imported flour. 

Canadian export patents were on of- 
fer today at 32s 9d, ci.f., as a general 
price, with one or two quoting 32s 6d and 
others at 33s 3d. A small trade was 
done at the lower figures, which showed 
a decline of Is on the week, but prices 
must come lower yet if the flour business 
is to show any real animation. Top Ca- 
nadian patents are offered at 34s 9d@ 
36s 3d, but in view of the low prices 
accepted by London millers, any trade 
going is done in the lower priced flour. 

Minneapolis low grades are unchanged 
at 28s 3d, c.i.f., as are Plate low grades 
at 26s. 

Australian flour is quiet, with prices 
unchanged at 33s for April shipment. 

The official price for London milled 
Straights is 37s, delivered. There are 
rumors that there is a reduction of 6d 
from the above figure, but it is certain 
that millers are prepared to accept 35s 
6d, delivered, for straights for imme- 
diate delivery, and this is about equal to 
3ls 6d, cif. It is reported that the 
bakers are supplied to the end of this 
month. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Flour arrivals have been unexpectedly 
heavy this week and, unless sold, have 
been difficult to clear. The quantities, 
given in sacks of 280 lbs each, were: 
from United States, Atlantic, 7,527; 
Canada, Atlantic, 22,870; Australia, 9,- 
460. 

WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat trade has been quiet, and 
prices are lower. No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba, arrived, has been sold at 44s 64d, 
April-May at 43s 9d, and May-June, 
June-July, July-August down to 48s 
74%d. Australian, arrived, has been sold 
at 45s, which is ls decline on the week; 
April-May offers at 46s. Choice white 
karachi for June-July shipment sold at 
44s, and the same price would buy May- 
June. Rosafe, 63%-lb, for April-May is 
offered at 42s 6d, and baruso, 63%-lb, 
for April at 41s 9d. 


MILL OFFALS 


There is little or no change to report 
in these goods, prices being about un- 
changed to a little lower without any 
improvement in business. London milled 
bran, however, can be purchased today 
at £7 5s ton and middlings at £7 10s, 
both ex-mill. Plate pollards are gen- 
erally unchanged, with passage parcels 
offering at £6 15s, March-April £6 Is 
3d, April-May £5 12s 6d, and May-June 
£5 15s. Fancy Plate middlings, afloat, 
can be purchased at £8, and April-July 


at the same price. Plate bran is of- 


fered at £6. 
OATMEAL 


It is repoited that London millers 
have reduced their price to £15 15s for 
rolled oats and oatmeals, which is a very 
distinct cut, and on the face a needless 
one. One or two small lots from Canada 
have been sold at less than this, but it is 
reliably reported that the regular ship- 
pers are shillings above this figure, and 
apparently indifferent sellers even then. 

Liverpool Market Dull and Easy 

Liverroot, April 2.—The foreign wheat 
market has been dull and easy, and trade 
is very quiet. Millers are getting full 
supplies from the large arrivals, and 
have no need to come into the market. 
There was a demand from France at one 
time, but it seemed to be soon satisfied, 
and the Continent is now getting the 
largest share of the order cargoes. Ship- 
ments keep heavy, but as arrivals are 
coming in freely here and on the Conti- 
nent, the floating supply has decreased. 
Prices generally show declines of 3d@1s 
per qr. 





FLOUR 

The demand for flour of all descrip- 
tions continues very slow. Bakers are 
generally short of stocks, but are buying 
only from hand to mouth. English 
milled flour is unchanged in London, but 
Is lower in Liverpool. Foreign flour 
quotations are unchanged on spot, but 
occasionally 6d lower for Manitobas for 
shipment. It is slow of sale and de- 
pressed, on account of the cutting by 
home millers. First hand offers of 
Manitoba export patent are 33s 3d per 
280 Ibs, c.i.f., Liverpool, and holders on 
spot and afloat offer on a lower basis 
without business resulting. 

English milled flour is in small de- 
mand. Top patents are offered at 38s 
6d@4ls, straights at 36s@36s 6d, and 
bakers at 34s@34s 6d, ex-mill. 

Low grade flour quiet, and rather 
easier on freer offers from the Plate, 
300 tons, April, being offered at £9 15s, 
while £9 10s, c.i.f., Liverpool, is bid. 
March-April was sold at £10 by a re- 
seller. Minneapolis second clear sold at 
27s 9d, c.i.f., Liverpool, for April ship- 
ment. 

FEED 

Linseed cakes are depressed, due to 
poor demand and rather heavy arrivals. 
April-September were offered at £10 
2s 6d per ton, c.i.f., Liverpool, by re- 
sellers; first hand sellers are holding at 
£10 7s 6d. 

FARMERS’ WHEAT POOLS 

The various farmers’ pools will un- 
doubtedly exert some influence on the 
wheat market, but many fail to see that 
the results will be satisfactory in the 
end, for although the holdiing up of 
supplies may temporarily stiffen prices, 
the fact that large reserves are in hand 
will ultimately bring about a decline, 
especially as these reserves may all be 
offered at one time and pressed for sale. 


CROPS 
Prospects in Europe are good to fair, 
but some crop damage has been reported 
in various countries, and with the smaller 
prospects of planting spring wheat, the 
total outturn may well be under 1923. 


SCOTLAND 

Guascow, April 1—When it is stated 
that traders estimate that the Scottish 
bakers are today using about 75 per cent 
of their total requirements in the form 
of home milled flour, it will be realized 
that importers are not enjoying a very 
healthy time. Normally they secure at 
least 40 per cent of the business here. 


The explanation offered by importers js 
that the Canadian millers are not we 
ing an accommodating spirit in mevting 
the competition of the home milled ar- 
ticle. 


Offals are still commanding a }\’sher 
price than is seasonal, and this i. en- 
abling home millers to hold to thei» ad- 
vantage in the flour market. The. are 
working hard to consolidate their —osi- 
tion, and importers fear that Can «lian 


millers are not alive to this fact. The 
bakers are being studied in every © tail 
by home millers. 


HIGHER PORT DUES 


The market is still very listless. .\ak- 
ers are not only buying sparingly but 
they are taking every advantage © the 


market. They are not keen to ‘uy 
flour that is just arriving, even at |. ces 
below the shipment quotation. The «re 
content to wait till they know thi the 
importers are faced with the alter ‘ive 
of putting the flour in storage (the © ‘es 


for which, by the way, have bee 
vanced since the dockers’ strike) o: «t- 
ting it go at a level that leaves no | 


or perhaps involves a loss. The p: t 
experience is certainly very discour g 
to importers, and the rising costs 
handling and storage will make mi’: °s 
still more difficult. 

On top of this increase in sto: ve 
charges comes the announcement it 


the Clyde Trust will advance their Ss 
also in consequence of higher wage to 
bring their employees into line with lie 
dockers’ settlement. This announcer nt 
was made at a meeting today of ‘'1e 
Clyde Navigation Trustees, at which ‘ihe 
vice chairman, James S. Craig, of it. 
Hunter, Craig & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, }:re- 
sided and foreshadowed the revision of 
rates. 
FLOUR VALUES 


Taking the current prices, c.i.f. valucs 
are as follows: home milled flours «re 
quoted at 32s, 34s and 36s per sack «1 
280 lbs, according to quality. These i: 
the nominal rates, though millers are 
lieved to be ready to break them «on 
forward contracts. Imported Manito! 
are worth about 34@35s, American \ 
ters 37s 6d@38s, Canadian winters 3! 
35s, and Australian 33s@33s_ 6d, 
April and March. Canadian millers are 
believed to be holding out against m 
ing any concessions, and importers no! 
that, while Manitoba wheat is offered «t 
ls 6d@2s per qr cheaper for May «rr 
June, the millers are not placing flour 
in an equivalent position. 


BREAD PRODUCTION COSTS 


The price of bread is still being « 
cussed here in the light of the adn 
sion of the chairman of the United | 
operative Baking Society that, if | 
concern paid its dividends on capi 
and not on turnover, the last half 5 
would have yielded 23 per cent retur! 

It is contended in some circles that 
yield of our big city bakeries would 
much higher, but for the policy adop! 
within the last 10 years or so of « 
veloping a trade in towns around 
west of Scotland at the expense of | 
price of bread to city consumers. 1! 
development has put the big city be 
eries in competition with local bakers 
Greenock, Helensburgh, and the indu 
trial-towns of Lanarkshire, and as 
involves an elaborate organization 
daily deliveries by motor vans it | 
added considerably to the cost in t! 
total bread output of the factories. 

It is certainly a notable fact that t! 
lead in price reductions, when the f: 
in values came, was made by some 
the enterprising small men in the trad 
and not by the giants. A singular fac 
which does not escape notice by t! 
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bakers’ critics, is that, despite the vir- 
tual crushing of the operatives’ trade 
union in the strike of last year, its scale 
of wages is still about double the amount 
it was before the war and is more than 
double that which the engineers in the 
shipyards are being paid today. 


THE OATMEAL POSITION 
While there is no expectation that there 
will be any squeeze as regards the sup- 
ply of milling oats and oatmeal between 
now and the harvesting of the new crop, 
it has been felt for some time that the 
price of oats might advance with the 
season. So far this fear has not been 
realized. England’s demand for Scottish 
seed oats has not been as heavy as usual, 
and merchants who held stocks of seed 
oats are now beginning to release quan- 
tities to the millers. This is easing the 
market position for milling supplies. 
There is a good deal of imported oat- 
meal, mainly from Canada, on the mar- 
ket. The cif. price of Canadian is 
about 36@37s per sack of 280 lbs, and 
the home article is 10s dearer. Demand 
for oatmeal has shown: some improve- 
ment of late, but it cannot yet be said 
that the Scottish consumer has restored 
porridge to its former honored place on 
the table. 
SCOTCH IMPORTERS’ SPRING TRIP 
Andrew Law, of Crawford & Law, has 
just returned from a trip to Egypt, 
where he found the problems of modern 
Egypt and its people more interesting 
than the relics of ancient Egypt as re- 
vealed from Tutankhamen’s tomb. 
his return journey Mr. Law had as 
fellow-passengers several other promi- 
nent members of the grain and flour 
trades of Scotland, including James 
Begg, of John Jackson, Ltd., grain im- 
porter, who was during the war Scot- 
tish representative of the Wheat Com- 
mission; James S. Craig, of R. Hunter 
Craig & Co., Ltd., and Andrew Farquhar, 
of Farquhar Bros. 


IRELAND 

Betrast, March 31.—The forward 
price of flour has been affected by the 
drop in wheat, and quotations, taken as 
a whole, are down to the spot price. 
Demand is poor for all classes of flour, 
for not only are importers complaining 
of the want of business, but the home 
millers and all who have anything to do 
with the selling of flour find trade 
wretched. 

The reduction in the forward price has 
not had the effect of bringing about 
any buying for shipment, but rather the 
reverse, as the little inclination to op- 
erate during the early part of the week 
for April shipment from the seaboard 
has generally disappeared. There was 
some little business done by importers 
who sent out lower offers than those 
quoted the early part of the week, but 
these prices would not be repeated to- 
day and consumers who were inclined to 
nibble a little have entirely withdrawn 
from the market. 

English millers have been pushing hard 
for business, and were willing to accept 
bids of 6d@1s per sack below last week’s 
quotations. 

FLOUR VALUES 

Minneapolis flours were offered as low 
as 34s, net, cif., Belfast, and 34s 6d, 
Dublin, but these low quotations did not 
result in business of any amount. 

Manitoba flours have been conspicuous 
by their irregularity in price, export 
patents ranging 34s@34s 9d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast and Dublin. Importers are hold- 
ing this class of flour on spot at equal 
to 35s, net, c.i.f., but find it difficult to 
make the price. Short Manitoba patents 
have also been quoted lower for ship- 
ment, and the very best of them could be 
bought under mills’ own brands at about 
37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 37s 3d, Dub- 
lin, for April seaboard shipment. 

In the north there were some little 
lots secured, but as far as can be gath- 
ered Dublin has stood out of the mar- 
ket for these high grade flours, prefer- 
ring to supply their wants from home 
made. It may not have the strength of 
the imported flour, but they are relying 
on buying cheaper flours o Minneapolis 
and Manitoba export type, with body, to 

ve it the strength aesded. Spot prices 


or these flours are keeping fairly firm, 
as stocks are not heavy, importers being 
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able to obtain equal to 37s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 37s 9d, Dublin. 

There are, however, a considerable 
number of so-called short patents, some 
under private marks, that are being of- 
fered as low as 36s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 6d more Dublin, and there is prob- 
ably a freer sale of this class than any 
other grade. They are very reasonable 
as against the quotations for English 
milled flour, and are good value for the 
money. 

American soft winters have been, on 
the whole, very reasonable in value, even 
against home millers, the only thing 
standing in the way of business being 
the want of confidence in the future of 
the market and the necessity of buying 
these flours ahead instead of for imme- 
diate delivery. One of the very best ex- 
port —— grades has been offered at 
37s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 37s 9d, 
Dublin, for April seaboard, but the best 
sale is on a rather lower grade of flour, 
quite similar to that made by our home 
millers, which can be bought at about 34s 
6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 34s 9d, Dub- 
lin, for April-May seaboard. 

Home millers are quoting equal to 34s, 
net, c.i.f., for their ordinary brands. 

Australian flour is quoted at 35s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast. 

OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is rather disorganized. Irish 
made flake is still maintaining its price 
at about 45@46s per 280 lbs, net, c.i-f., 
but demand outside the local trade is 
very dull. It has been possible to buy 
flake oatmeal in the south of England at 
the same price as American for ship- 
ment, at any rate within a small frac- 
tion, and as long as the trade can get 
home made, whether it be English or 
Irish, they will not buy the American 
except at a discount. 

Canadian mills in some instances have 
been very stiff and not willing to accept 
less than 42@43s, net, c.if., Belfast or 
Dublin, for the finest fiake. On the other 
hand, there have been sellers for ship- 
ment as low as 41s for April-May. Spot 
prices have been weak. Pinhead and 
medium meals have maintained their 
price. Pinhead is offered on the basis 
of 41s@4l1s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, on 
spot or passage, and medium meal at 
about 40s. 

MILLFFED 


Bran has been in very strong demand, 
all classes, imported, English and home 
made, participating in the increased in- 
quiry. The price is no object, anything 
within reason being bid to secure prompt 
delivery. Best broad white bran, for in- 
stance, of English make is quoted at 
£12@£12 10s, net, c.if., Belfast or Dub- 
lin. Ordinary white bran, home made, 
is worth £11@£11 10s in Dublin and 
the south of Ireland, and in Belfast and 
the north £10 15s@£11 is obtainable for 
the better sorts. Millers are sold up, 
and are not offering for prompt deliv- 
ery, only having sufficient stocks on hand 
to keep their customers going. 

Feedingstuffs have continued in strong 
demand, although in some _ instances 
prices have not held their own, as in- 
stanced by the cutting which has taken 
place in linseed cake in the north of 
Ireland. Some importers have dropped 
prices to about £10 15s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and £11, Dublin, for American 
cake on spot. Stocks are fairly large 
in the north of Ireland, but in Dublin 
and the south are not so heavy. 

Indian meal is in very strong demand 
at £11 per ton, Belfast, and about £11 
10s, Dublin. Flaked corn for cattle 
feeding is about 30s@£2 per ton more 
than meal. For cotton cakes home mill- 
ers are getting £14 10s per ton. Im- 
ported are worth £13, but supplies are 
not large. In fact, more could be done 
in this class if freight were available. 


GERMANY 

Hampvure, March 25.—The removal of 
the prohibitive import duty on flour in 
the fall of 1922 had a very stimulating 
effect on German markets, inasmuch as 
the home mills had to meet foreign com- 
petition. The amount of flour imported 
into Germany and via German ports to 
the adjoining countries, Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland, materially in- 
creased, compared with the previous year. 

The bulk of the imports were export 
patents, and only a relatively small 
amount of first clears were sold in the 


German market. It is significant, how- 
ever, that recently a demand has de- 
veloped for special clears and second 
clears. ‘ 

On the whole the flour trade was 
steadily active throughout 1923, notwith- 
standing the numerous difficulties caused 
by economic and political factors. The 
principal difficulty was the rapidly de- 
creasing buying power of the German 
mark, and as next in importance were 
the riots in a number of German towns 
during October. In the face of all these 
troubles no failures of business firms 
have occurred, and trade circles have 
been able to overcome all obstacles re- 
markably well. 

None of the American and Canadian 
mills trading with Germany have had 
any losses on account of insolvencies, 
and contracts have been correctly filled 
on the part of the German buyers. It 
is an interesting feature to note that 
now, after conditions have improved all 
round, the foreign mills are granting 
easier terms of payment; most of the 
business being done against 14 days’ 
trade acceptance drafts. 

In 1922 the United States was pre- 
dominant as an exporter, but the follow- 
ing year brought Canadian products to 
the front, they being quoted at slightly 
lower prices. 

The outlook for the future is good, 
and it is anticipated that business with 
Germany will be remunerative and satis- 
factory in every respect. 


SPAIN 

Barcetona, March 28.—During the 
week just passed the wheat market has 
suffered a check to its rising tendency. 
There has been considerable trading, and 
last week’s prices have been generally 
maintained at 46@47 pesetas per 100 
kilos (approximately $1.60@1.70 per bu), 
but reaction was evident from an un- 
confirmed rumor that the government had 
agreed to permit importation of wheat 
for milling in bond, and from the mili- 
tary directorate’s action in requisition- 
ing wheat in the district tributary to 
Madrid at a price considered by the 
wheat grower as below his cost of pro- 
duction. 

The central bureau of supplies, after 
having made an inquiry into the costs of 
producing wheat from the department of 
agriculture, presumed to fix the price of 
the requisitioned wheat at 44 pesetas per 
100 kilos (approximately $1.55 per bu). 
The bureau of supplies has a difficult 
problem, owing to the wide diversity in 
farming methods employed in this coun- 
try, where modern practices go side by 
side with the most ancient, and owing to 
the great variety of cultivated lands. 

It is to be granted, too, that the pres- 
ent scarcity of wheat on the Madrid 
market is a serious situation for the con- 
sumer, but it is doubtful if the bureau’s 
plan of requisitioning wheat at a low 
price will solve the problem. Fundamen- 
tally it is based upon a wrong economical 
deduction, as may be seen from the fact 
that at the time the requisitioning was 
done at 44 pesetas, transactions on the 
open market in Madrid were being re- 
corded at 46.25 pesetas (approximately 
$1.65 per bu). The bureau of supplies 
must have made a mistake in estimating 
the price that offers a suitable profit to 
the grower of wheat. 


WINE TRADE LANGUISHING 

Owing to this unfortunate situation in 
the wheat market, and to the additional 
difficulties being encountered by the wine 
trade, Spanish agriculture is passing 
through a disastrous period. The wine 
market is demoralized, first of all, by the 
fall in the franc. Then there are the 
import restrictions that have been im- 
posed by most countries upon all but 
necessities. Finally, there is the gradual 
extension of “dry laws.” Spanish vini- 
culture is therefore confronted with the 
necessity at last for abandoning foreign 
markets and thinking almost solely of 
domestic trade as an outlet for its prod- 
uct. 

The greater portion of the industry is 
threatened with ruin. In the first months 
of last year, the latest statistics available 
from the customs office, there was a de- 
cline of 400,000 hectoliters of red wine 
over the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious year, and a decline of 30,000 hecto- 
liters of white wine. As a means of self- 
protection, the grape growers of Spain 
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are proposing a union among wine pro- 
ducing countries, namely, France, Spain 
and Italy, to impose reprisals upon those 
countries in which there are “dry laws.” 


WHEAT IMPORT PROPOSAL 


Interest is still widespread concerning 
the forthcoming decision of the military 
directorate regarding the proposal of 
permitting importation of wheat for 
milling in this country and marketing 
abroad. Protests against the measure are 
becoming more numerous and vigorous. 
The entire milling industry of the in- 
terior has joined with the farmers in op- 
posing it. The Castilian Association of 
Flour Manufacturers, which organized 
the movement of opposition, has been 
seconded in its propaganda by every flour 
miller of the interior. 

The association maintains that the mill- 
ing in bond proposal is conceived wholly 
in the interest of the coast millers, and 
would benefit no one else, least of all the 
farmer and consumer. It could not help 
the interior miller, it is contended, for 
the reason that freight would have to be 
paid on the wheat brought in from 
abroad, and another freight charge would 
have to be met on the flour exported. 

Furthermore, it is adduced by the in- 
terior millers that the proposal violates 
a fundamental economic law. Spain 
raises enough wheat for its own consump- 
tion, it is pointed out; therefore, why 
expose the farmer to competition with 
the unstable world market for wheat? 
The agricultural associations put forth 
similar protestations. 

Fepertco Monracup CastTeL.ano. 


HOLLAND 

AmsterpAM, March 31.—The gradual 
but somewhat irregular decline of wheat 
values, as cabled from the United States 
during the past week, has not failed to 
affect the market here, and importers, 
who are much disappointed at the poor 
prospect in regard to disposal of their 
stocks, have withdrawn completely from 
the market. As the position is at pres- 
ent, American flour has become an out- 
sider, and the home milled commodity 
reigns supreme, although the position 
seems somewhat of an anachronism, con- 
sidering that the stocks of wheat now 
held for milling purposes were bought 
when the markets were above the pres- 
ent parity. 

The weather, however, keeps cold, and 
the demand for offals continues above 
normal, so that high prices are still ob- 
tainable for these requirements, which 
to a large extent accounts for the dom- 
inating position now held by the home 
millers; if it were not for this circum- 
stance their quoting would undoubtedly 
be different, and a change to more sea- 
sonable weather, as can be expected any 
moment, would change the aspect con- 
siderably. As it is, however, the de- 
mand for offals remains as strong as 
before. 

Home milled flour is now quoted at 
15.75 florins, which constitutes the basis 
on which to calculate the possibility of 
sales, Although there were a few mills 
quoting hard wheat winter straights at 
that price, it means no inducement, and 
most of the hard wheat millers are on a 
parity or above that figure, which makes 
business out of the question. Kansas 
patents are quoted at 16.75@17 florins 
per 220 lbs for April shipment, and 
therefore are fully 50 Dutch cents above 
parity. Minnesota patents are quoted 
slightly lower, viz at 16.50 florins per 
100 kilos, but even this price does not 
induce dealers to give such offers con- 
sideration. 

Demand from across the borders has 
been very light during the past few 
weeks, and it would seem as if the re- 
cent sales, which have been of consid- 
erable importance, have filled near re- 
quirements, so that no anxiety is felt in 
regard to the needs of the near future. 
In many cases these requirements have 
been supplied by inland millers, as for- 
eign flour does not seem in a position 
to wedge its way in at present quota- 
tions, but if reduced io a basis propor- 
tionate to local values, business would 
undoubtedly ensue, for with arrivals of 
small importance, as witnessed during 
last month, the stocks held are light, 
and dealers in American flour are nat- 
urally desirous to keep their trade and 
willing to entertain fresh business if it is 
only on a paying footing. 














AN UNPRINCIPLED FABLE 
(With the Advantage of Having No 
Moral) 

NCE upon a time the leaders of a 

People Who Had Lost Confidence 
in Themselves went forth, with as many 
of their strong men and soldiers as they 
could gather together, to wage war 
against the forces of Unrighteousness. 

But when the leadcrs and the strong 
men and the soldiers were all assembled, 
it appeared that they were, compared 
with the numbers of the people for 
whom they fought, very few in number. 
This was because so many had remained 
behind bored with the thought of put- 
ting up a fight and much preferring to 
sit tight at home and be in good shape 
to chide should the battle be lost. 

“Well,” said one of the captains when 
they had counted noses, “what does any 
one think we should do about it?” 

“For my part,” replied a top sergeant, 
“it doesn’t seem to me worth trying to 
put up a fight. As for myself, I am 
not feeling right well and I would prefer 
to chuck the job.” 

“Practically my own case,” said a citi- 
zen-centurion. “I have not the com- 
plexion of a soldier, and those chaps we 
are considering fighting are a lot of tough 
habies. I’d rather go back to town.” 

“If it be in order,” added a corporal 
of the rear guard, who was known by 
the brevet title of General Debility, “I 
should like to second that motion. If 
we did start to fight, I'll bet it would 
rain or something. I feel this way about 
it, that if nobody brought along a white 
flag I am willing to contribute a portion 
of my shirt and, since the carrying of 
this spear tires me dreadfully, it will do 
handsomely for a staff.” 

“The truth is,’ interjected a man 
from the ranks, “we fellows down here 
haven't any more confidence in you lead- 
ers than you have in us. What with the 
pip and the bots and the ague it makes 
me tired to look around at the others, 
and all of them are equally frank in say- 
ing that looking at me causes them to 
wish the war was over or that I was a 
fallen hero. I think the motion should 
be amended to read something like ‘be 
it resolved that we are licked.’ ” 

“It seems to me,” interrupted the lead- 
er, “that the sense of the meeting is 
pretty well defined. We all think right 
poorly of ourselves. I believe Brother 
Hokum has a few words to say.” 

“Well, Brothers of the Lacking in 
Faith,” said Hokum, “I don’t know as 
I can add much to what has been said 
by those more gifted than I. There is 
just one thought which occurs to me. I 
knew pretty well how this war was go- 
ing to turn out, so I brought with me 
a new banner which I would like to have 
adopted as our official insignia. As you 
see, it is embroidered in words in the 
Latin language which, translated, signify 
‘What’s the Use? I move that this be 
adopted as our slogan and the banner 
turned over to the enemy as soon as he 
has attacked and defeated us.” 

This being the signal for which the 
forces of Unrighteousness were awaiting, 
they emerged from the surrounding scen- 
ery and began to make war. There were 
only about a dozen ef them, but they 
were a cocky lot, full of faith in them- 
selves, springy as so many jacks in the 
box and altogether such a swanky crew 
that they immediately began smiting the 
forces of the People Who Had Lost Con- 
fidence in Themselves hip and thigh, in 
the nose and over the head and in the 
pantaloons, and every once in a while 
some noble but timid warrior bit the 
dust. 

And when the sun set on the gory 
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field, Unrighteousness was found to 
have triumphed, so that one of their 
number, who was handy at letter print- 
ing, had taken the “What’s the Use” 
banner and inscribed thereon the simple 
words. 

“"Ot dog.” 


“WHAT A NIGHT!” 
I see that our friend Mr. Graves, the 
cartoonist, 
Had old lady Justice imbibing home 
brew 
Until she resembles a shipwrecked bal- 
loonist 
Who fell in the hands of a bootlegging 
crew. 


The edge of her sword is completely de- 
molished ; 
Her soft golden tresses are bobbed a 
la Tut; 
The beam of her scale, left for ages 
unpolished, 
Can never be seen by the eye that is 














When Justice, who’s trained through the 
past’s hoary ages 
With judges and kings where truth’s 
laurels will grow, 
In such a sad way leaves the paths of 
the sages, 
Just how does her partner look after 
their show? 
A. W. E. 


* *: 


Congressman Hamilton Fish, of New 
York, has been prominently mentioned 
as a gubernatorial possibility. Looks like 
the ideal Lenten candidate, but if de- 
feated what a chance for the applica- 
tion of the well-known expression, “poor 
fish !” 

Quack. 
+ « 

Government figures show 40,000,000 
people “engaged in gainful occupations.” 
Too bad. That leaves only 70,000,000 
available for the organization that would 
be necessary should the McNary-Haugen 
bill become a law. 

W. G. M. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Spécial 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








MANAGER WANTED FOR 125-BBL ROLL- 
er mill in western territory; mill now 
operating with good markets; man pre- 
ferred capable of buying some stock; must 
have real sales ability. Address 1868, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


ILLINOIS SALESMAN WANTED BY 
large spring wheat mill to work jobbing 
and bakery trade; liberal commission 
basis; we are free sellers and would make 
it interesting for an aggressive salesman; 
could also use a good man in Iowa. Ad- 
dress 1865, care Northwestern Miller. 





ILLINOIS SALESMEN WANTED 


Must be thoroughly acquainted with 
baking and jobbing trade; should 
have had experience with pool cars 
and willing to sell local lots. No 
one but business getters of excep- 
tional ability need apply. Our mill 
is over 80 years old and of the high- 
est standing; we mill hard and soft 
wheat flour, both spring and winter, 
of exceptional quality; can reach all 
the Illinois trade by local or carload 
shipments; give experience, refer- 
ences, salary expected and volume 
business you are capable of pro- 
ducing. Geo. P. Plant Milling Co., 
501 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, 
Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 400 bbis or larger, spring 
or winter wheat; have held head miller’s 
position in mills up to 1,200 bbis; best of 
references. Address 1851, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN 600- TO 1,000-BBL 
spring wheat mill; many years head in 
Prosperous 650-bbl Minnesota mill, so have 
necessary experience and ability to guar- 
antee results. Address 1850, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


BOOKKEEPER ~ ACCOUNTANT, WITH 
seven years’ milling experience, one year 
as auditor, desires to make connection 
with flour mill or grain concern; satis- 
factory references furnished. Address 971, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


CHEMIST, AVAILABLE AT SHORT NO- 
tice; best qualifications; nine years’ ex- 
perience; wish to correspond with a good 
firm; capable in adjusting, assisting and 
demonstrating to baker; big or small shop. 
Address 1827, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

MANAGER OR MILL OFFICE MAN 
would like connection with flour mill; 
experienced in accounting, transit and 
selling; 10 years with 400-bbl mill; refer- 
ence, former employers; Southwest pre- 
ferred. Address 1866, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 














SALESMAN, 12 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
Iowa for two mills, in charge of state for 
one, general territory including Iowa for 
the other, desires to make change; 39 
years of age and married; satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address 972, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES—CONNECTION 
with good reliable mill making flour suit- 
able for baking and jobbing trade in this 
section; at present employed, but expect to 
make a change shortly; very best of refer- 
ences will be given. Address 1876, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER OF ANY SIZE MILL; 
A-1 qualification in grinding all kinds of 
wheat; my results in handling help have 
always been the best; understand install- 
ing machinery and keeping mill up to 
highest standard; can furnish high class 
recommendation. Address 1873, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OVER 300 
bbls capacity; am middle age, married, 
21 years’ experience in large and small 
mills; four years with one of the most 
up-to-date large mills in Southwest; can 
come on short notice; good references. For 
more information address 1878, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


April 23, 1924 


AS ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER OR p 
trict sales manager with reputable m 
have had 10 years’ experience selling ir 
and feed and have worked the bakery. 
jobbing and retail trade; capable of han. 
dling sales correspondence aggressiy 
can furnish good references. Address } 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 


AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL OF 20» 
500 bbls by an A-1 miller and millw: 
of 26 years’ experience in mills up t 
bbls; prefer salary and percentage w 
good reliable firm; would consider assis: 
superintendent and millwright in 
mill; good recommendations. Address 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 





AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY, EXp! 
enced flour salesman for central New 
or Boston and vicinity, or other st 
am practical baker, having both sales 
demonstration ability; was four years 
one of the largest spring wheat flour 
of Minneapolis; best of references 
dress 1859, care Northwestern Miller 
neapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLE 
mill up to 5,000 bbls; thoroughly fa 
with all kinds of wheat, also rye, mi 
wish to connect myself with reliabl: 
which is in need of a capable 
having the ability to handle men 
good results; can furnish the very b 
recommendations. Address 1872, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


RELIABLE HEAD MILLER OR SUPI 
tendent desires position in mill fror 
bbis up; 15 years’ experience with 
and soft wheat, rye, corn and buckw 
guarantee yield, quality; do my own 
wright work; plan and insta]! flour 
am married; desire steady position 
give A No. 1 reference. Address 1843, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HIGH PRESSURE SALESMAN OR SS. 
manager, with 16 years’ successful ex 
ence, desires opportunity to rep: 
either northern or southern mill in 
consin, Illinois or Michigan; in answ 
this advertisement, kindly state tim: 
place for an early interview, as my « 
lished trade is ready to book their f 
requirements. Address 1880, care N 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLING SUPERINTENDENT 
high class man qualified and capa! 
getting highest possible results; want 
tion with large modern mill of 1,4 
5,000 bbls capacity; my experience is 
wide and covers hard and soft wheat 
grades and varieties; if you are la 
for a real high grade milling superin: 
ent write me and get full particulars 
references; prefer the Southwest, but 
go anywhere. Address 1879, care N 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








BAKERY FOR SALE—ALL MOD 
equipment, $10,000, including truck; w! 
sale and retail, center of city, very 
retail trade; $2,500 gross sales per m: 
average; will give possession at once. 
dress 1875, care Northwestern Miller 
neapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR LEASE—FULLY 
modern blender, hourly capacity 1 
bbls; track space 12 cars; unexcell: 
transit privileges owing to location. A: 
dress 1862, care Northwestern Mill: 
Minneapolis. 


EQUIPPE! 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM 8°) 
one who has secondhand flour and w! 
laboratory equipment for sale. Ada: 
1877, care Northwestern Miller, Minn: 
olis. 





FOR SALE CHEAP 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
Completely equipped with CLEANERS and 
CORN DRYER. Sprinklered throughout. 
Active and in good repair. Owner retiring. 
G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








H ; FIVE LETTER 
Riverside Code Pye cet 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 
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